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INTRODUCTION 


It is to an Icelandic bard and chieftain, Snorre Sturlason, 
tiiat we owe the Sagas of the Norse Kings, He had been 
keenly interested in the legendary songs and historic narra- 
tives which the scalds had sung or told in the common hall 
of the great house at Odde which was his childhood's home. 
Early in the thirteenth century he began to collate and com- 
pile the scaldic poems and traditional tales; and at intervals 
from 1220 onward he committed each saga to writing in the 
Old Norse tongue, then generally understood throughout 
the North. 

The complete collection has come to be known as Heims- 
kringla, the Icelandic word with which the series of tales begins. 
We have first of all the Ynglinga Saga or narrative of the 
Yngling family from the legendary Odin to Halfdan the 
Black, a period which closes semi-historically in the ninth 
century. Then follow sixteen sagas covering a historic period 
of upwards of three centuries — ^from 839 to 1177. 

The present volume contains all the sagsis except two, 
which have already appeared in Ever3rman's Library, under 
the title Heimskringla — The Olaf Sagas (No. 717). In the 
Introduction to that volume ail necessary information regard- 
ing the Heimskringla and Snorre Sturlason himself was given. 
Here we need only add such additional observations as may 
enable the reader to appreciate the unique contribution which 
these sagas make to the scanty historical and literary lore of 
Europe at that period. 

The Heimskringla opens in mythical and pagan days, and 
it shows us the Norse coming into contact with Christianity 
in Scotland and Ireland. Thereafter, mainly through Anglo- 
Saxon influence, Norway was Christianised. In due time the 
Norse kings and leaders took part in the Crusades, and their 
feats of valour received ample recognition and reward. And 
although the roving traits in the national character were only 
partially subdued, we observe the evolving of gentler manners, 
kindlier customs, and a Christian legislation, all the more 
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interesting to us because it was an evolution in great measure 
due to the influence of our ancestors on their originally 
pagan invaders. 


The Viking Age 

Saga Time and Viking Age are frequently employed as if 
they were synonymous terms. But they are not really so. 
The number of the sagas cannot be exactly stated. A saga 
purports to be the story of a man's life and exploits. Some 
of the narratives are so lengthy, and contain such compre- 
hensive references to other men, that minor sagas can be 
compiled from them. Many of the sagas are more or less 
mythical and their dates conjectural; but there are hundreds 
of sagas, the most important being specified in the appendix. 
Reckoning only these sagas to which a more a less definite 
date can be assigned, it may be accepted that Saga Time 
extended from the sixth to the fourteenth century, the Ork- 
neyinga Saga coming down to a date later than almost any 
other. Saga Time, then, covered about eight hundred years. 

The Norse, one might say, only came into history when the 
vikings began their ravaging raids in the eighth century, and 
the Viking Age proper occupied not more than three hundred 
years. That period may be divided into two; the one em- 
bracing the era of the plundering expeditions on the coastal 
kingdoms of Europe up till the middle of the ninth century, 
and the other covering the time when, as actual invaders, 
the Norse occupied large sections of territory and set up 
kingdoms of their own. 


Whence came the Vikings? 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 787 (789) says; 

Here King Beortric took Ofia's daughter Eadberg in maniage. 
In bis days (785-802) came first three Northmen's ships: and the 
count rode down to them and wanted to take them to the king's 
farm ; for he did not know who they were : but they hilled him there. 
These were the first Danish men's ships which came to England. 

That was at Dorchester in Wessex. But the MS. D., drawing 
from a northern tradition or an older MS., says: “3 sc3T)u 
Nordmanna af Haeredaland." 

Prof. A. Taranger, LL.D., and Norwegian authorities hold 
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that the Haeredaland of the A S C conesponds to the Horde- 
land of Western Norway, extending from Bommelfjord m the 
south almost to Sognefjord m the north, including the whole 
of the famous Hardanger, Vossevangen and Bergen districts 
The reference to “Damsh men" in the Chromde was evidently 
only a supposition, corrected in later MSS to “ Haeredaland ” 
In the Irish Chromde Cogadh Gaedhel re GaUatb (The war of 
the Insh with the Northmen), which deals with the penod 
extending from 795 to 1002, the mvaders are said to come 
from Hirotha or Irruaith; and the Irish contemporary writers 
speak of Norway as Lochlann, and the lawn bemg a Scandi- 
navian word, it is probably younger than Hirotha Loch 
corresponds to the Norse fiord, sjo, and Lochlann thus would 
mean sjoland, coastal district Damsh records make no men- 
tion of raids on England about that time, whilst Norse and 
Irish Chromcles do specifically refer to si)ph ravagmg expedi- 
tions as coming from the fjords and coastal districts of Western 
Norway. There seems no reasonable doubt, then, that the 
pillagers of Dorchester, Lmdisfame, and elsewhere, from over 
the North Sea, were Norsemen from some fjord within sixty 
miles of Bergen 

What then were the vikmgs ’ The term viking has nothing 
whatever to do with a king The word is "vik-ing" not 
"vi-fcing", and mk means a creek The Norwegian fjords 
are usually well furmshed with creeks and bays, and the 
place-names endmg in " vik " are mnumerable In Saga Time, 
Viken — the Creek, the Great Creek — was the bay on which 
Oslo, as it then was and now agam is called, was situated 
In Scotland, Wick is just the Norse word Vik, Lerwick is the 
muddy creek, Berwick the bare creek And the vikings were 
creek-dwellers, men who housed their galleys m these creeks 
or bays or fjords They were men who, if dnven by necessity 
of any kind, did not hesitate to set out, in single ships or m 
bands of two or three, to supply themselves at some risk, and 
sometimes at considerable cost, with thmgs they envied or 
required. But eventually the vikings arrived at a moral code 
that made it wrong for them to plunder Norse coasts or 
merchant ships, unless, of course, there was some private 
quarrel or family feud demandmg settlement And in their 
^undenng raids they ceased murdering women, although 
they might carry them o& as captives and keep them for 
their own purposes or dispose of them m wajrs prescnbed 

The early vikings were not necessarily important per- 
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sonages, but in course of time the leader of a small plundering 
expedition might gain name and fame because of his seaman- 
ship and successes. Such a leader soon had plenty of volun- 
teers for bigger expeditions and further forays, until usually 
a foreign viking raid was well equipped with ships and with 
men inured to exposure and hardships of every kind. And 
although these vikings might be termed brutal robbers and 
murderers by those who suffered from their violence, in their 
own country they were looked upon as engaged in an honour- 
able profession, just as pirates, privateers, letters-of-marque 
men, slavers and other rovers in later days in our own land 
too often lost but little respect from those at home who 
knew quite well how nefarious were their deeds on the high 
seas or on the islands and coasts of the main. 


Vikings and Sea-Kings 

In the course of time a condition of affairs arose in Norway 
that led to a great increase in the siae of the viking expedi- 
tions, under the leadership of nobles and princes. In the 
early Saga Time and at the beginning of the Viking Age, 
Norway was merely a conglomeration of larger or smaller, 
more or less well defined, districts, each under its own inde- 
pendent chieftain or kinglet. The stronger chiefs in time 
managed to bring the weaker or smaller kingdoms into sub- 
jection, until at the beginning of the ninth century one of the 
ancient Yngling race, in the person of Halfdan the Black, 
had become the most powerful of all the chiefs in the land, 
and the first really deserving the title of king. And, in the 
reign of his son Harald the Fairhaired, all the petty kings of 
Norway had been slain or become tributary to him. 

Before the time of Har2ild the chieftains assumed the title 
of jarl (earl) or even the name of king; and it is difficult to 
discover any distinction between the two terms. But the 
viking raids gradually led to a distinction. Any jarl who, 
with his subjects or followers, sailed from Norway to other 
lands to subdue a district was reckoned a king by his men. 
And when Harald had subdued all Norway the kinglets and 
their sons who went a-roving became known as Sea-kings, to 
distinguish them from those who stayed at home to administer 
the realms. Vikings, as we have seen, were the ordinary 
Nonsemen who had their homes on the coastal regions of the 
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Western Fjords, who went on expeditions overseas. The 
Sea-kings were well-born viking leaders who went forth with 
larger or smaller fleets of ships. 

And these vikings and sea-kings were as great a scourge 
in other European lands as in our own. As early as tte 
seventh century they had visited the Hebrides and Ireland. 
Later oh the Orkneys, Shetlands, Faeroes, Iceland, Denmark, 
Flanders, Germany knew them too well, and in 845 they 
captured Paris and sacked Hamburg. They visited the White 
Sea to seize the valuable furs collected there for the trade 
with Constantinople: and they made their way to Spain, the 
Mediterranean, and even Palestine. The story of the viking 
Vaeringer at Constantinople, in the Saga of Magnus the Good, 
shows what influence and power the vikings exercised there. 
Other sagas tell stories of men and regions whereof otherwise 
we might never have heard at all. 


From Paganism 1:0 Christianity 

The sagas, although sometimes first written down centuries 
after the incidents they record, generally had been trams- 
mitted orally in precisely the same form, down from con- 
temporary times. A comparison of the sagas shows clearly 
the evolution of habits and morals, of customs and laws; and 
in no respect is this so manifest as in the transition from utter 
paganism in the earlier to pronounced Christian faith in the 
later narratives. And this makes the whole series of the 
sagas of peculiar interest to British readers; for directly and 
indirectly the conversion of Norway was due to the influence 
and activity of the Anglo-Saxon people and priests and kings. 

Before 787, occasional merchant ships bad come to the 
English coast on peaceful errands and bad carried back to 
Norway glowing reports regarding the fertility and wealth 
of the land. But in that black year the first viking fleet, 
consisting of three vessels, as we have seen, visited our shores 
with hostile intent. In 793 another raid was made and the 
vikings fell on St. Cuthbert's Abbey of Lindisfame, the most 
venerable spot in England, and ten years later St. Columba's 
island of Iona, Scotland’s most holy place, was also ravaged. 
Sacrilege and the blood of monks marked the course of these 
pirates from Norway. In succeeding years the vikings be- 
came bolder and more numerous until, from the Cheviots 
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to the river Thames, the land was subject to their sway. 
Alfred the Great came just in time to prevent the West 
Saxon kingdom from being conquered too. Then at Ethan- 
dune in 879 the vikings were defeated, hostages were given 
that Wessex would be left unmolested and that the vildng 
king Gudrun would become a Christian and receive baptism. 
Alfred himself was sponsor at the baptism of the king who 
received the name Athelstan and who, with rich gifts, with- 
drew to his own kingdom of East Anglia, where he reigned 
till his death in 890. King Gudred of York, his contemporary, 
is described as a friend and protector of the Church; and 
apparently the majority of the Norwegians under the sway 
of these two kings also became Christians. 

Until the Norse kings, in 954, lost their independence and 
became fused with the English nation they left deep marks 
on the Anglo-Saxons; but contact, for a century and a half, 
with the Christianity of England greatly affected their own 
minds and morals, their characters and lives. The vikings 
had come to our shores as pagans, but so surely as they 
remained for some time, or settled in this country, they 
accepted the Christian faith and changed their mode of life. 
And so vikings from Norway visiting England, and settlers 
on their return from England, carried back some knowledge 
of the Christian faith. A pagan sire might perhaps curse the 
son who, during a viking expedition, had bowed the knee to 
the White Christ; but others of the family wanted to know 
more about the new God; and then, for the introduction of 
the new faith to Norway, all that was needed was the hour 
and the man. 

The sag^ls tell us how Harald the Fairhaired, having subdued 
the kinglets and petty rulers, became the first sovereign of 
all Norway. He had many sons who were headstrong and 
ambitious, so he sent his youngest son Haakon to England to 
King Athelstan, grandson of Alfred the Great, to be trained 
and educated; and the boy became known as Haakon Athel- 
stan’s-foster (son). He won the afiection of all by his intelli- 
gence, prowess, ability, and friendliness. In course of time 
he was baptised and confirmed, and be took a great interest 
in religion and the Christian laws. 

Harald the Fairhaired was succeeded by his son Eric of the 
Bloody Axe, who in four years killed at least four of his 
brothers and oppressed the people beyond endurance. So 
the Norwegian jarls and peasants sent to England and begged 
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Haakon to come and rule over them And 'nhen he arrived 
m 934, Enc, deserted by nearly all, fled to other shores, and 
Haakon ruled for twenty-seven years and has come down to 
history as Haakon the Good He sent for a bishop and 
priests to come from England to Chnstiamse his land, and 
Glastonbury had the honour of providing from among its 
monks the first bishop of Norway and other missionaries 
These were placed over the churches which Haakon had 
erected, built of wood, of course, as all other houses were 
The new religion naturally met with opposition in many 
districts and the three churches in More and others were 
burned and the priests slain England therefore provided 
the first Christian king for Norway, the first bishop, and the 
first martyrs for the Cross in the land of the vikings The 
next really Christian king was Olaf Trygvesson who had come 
to England as leader of a viking host which did mcalculable 
mjury He was mdeed the victor of Maldon, perhaps the 
most famous fight of all the Viking Age Then he entered 
into league with Ethelred the West Saxon kmg, and Aelfheah, 
bishop of Wmchester, was the means of convertmg the vikmg 
leader to the Christian faith. Olaf became a very zealous 
Christian, and when he Wcis summoned from England to 
Norway, as Haakon the Good had been he resolved to do all 
he could to make Norway a truly Christian land On a 
spring day in 995 a young vikmg saihng over from the Faeroe 
Isles made for Bergen But when he came to one of the 
outmost skemes he landed there at Moster and held a Chnstian 
service. This was Olaf, and when he had received the Nor- 
wegian crown he went back to Moster and caused a church 
to be erected on the spot where he had worshipped God on 
his reachmg Norway the previous year It was to be a 
a memorial church, and it was built of stone by Enghsh 
monks, whom he had brought with him They built it after 
the fashion of English churches, and there it stands to-day 
at Moster Isle, not only the oldest church in Norway but the 
oldest m any of the Scandinavian lands 

Olaf only reigned for five years, but in that brief period 
he destroyed many pagetn temples, erected many Christian 
churches, and set mmisters over them He founded Nidaros, 
known to us as Trondhjem, and St Clement's Church which 
was the forerunner of the cathedral there to-day. In intro- 
ducing the Chnstian rehgion and laws, Olaf was aided by 
Bishop Sigward who had accompanied him from England. 
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And the third king who secured the final acceptance of 
Christianity was another Olaf who has come to be known as 
Olaf King and Saint. He also visited England and fought 
at Ringmere in loio. He was present at the assault on 
Canterbury in 1012 when Bishop Aelfheah, who had con- 
verted Olaf Trygvesson, was madtreated and martyred. But 
Olaf himself in turn was brought under Christian influences, 
and he attached himself to King Ethelred and received baptism 
and became a devoted Christian. He was crowned as King 
of Norway in 1015. He planted churches wherever he went 
and left zealous priests in charge of them. He fell in battle 
at Stiklestad in 1030. But the great concern of his life was 
secured before he died. The Norwegian Church was fully 
organised; and a code of Christian laws drawn up by his 
bishop, Giimkell, had been adopted at the popular assemblies 
in aU parts of the land. Paganism was dead; Christianity 
had come to reign in Viking-land. 

As we have seen, the three kings by whom the introduction 
of Christianity in Norway was commenced, continued and 
completed, had all visited England, resided for some time in 
the country, and come under Christian influences here. 
England had greatly suffered by the ravages of the vikings; 
but they taught us many things, especially how to buUd 
ships and to fare upon the sea. In turn we gave them 
missionaries and martyrs, and the Christian faith and laws, 
that brought them into the comity of Christian nations, in 
which they have played a worthy part and contributed greatly 
to the international weal. 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries 

The information given us in the sagas, regarding the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries who were the pioneers of Christianity in 
Norway, is meagre; but fortunately we can glean something 
about several of them from other sources than the Heimskringla. 

In the Saga of Haakon the Good (p, 94) we learn that he 
sent to England for a bishop and other teachers; and when 
they arrived in Norway Haakon made it known that he would 
proclaim Christianity over the whole land. He then had 
several churches erected and consecrated, and he put priests 
over them. Some time afterw2irds, however, men went south- 
ward to More in four ships and killed three priests and burned 
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their churches That is the account the saga gives us of a 
bishop in Norway between 950 and 960 

WiUiam of Malmesbury, m his De ArUiquitale Glastomensts 
Ecdestae, tells us that among the Glastonbury monks, who 
m Kmg Edgar's time were bishops m various places, was a 
Norwegian bishop, Sigfnd, whose death day was 5 April. 
Now it was only m Glastonbury that men could then have 
been found to undertake so difficult and dangerous a task as 
that of attempting to Christianise Norway We know what 
fate befell them, but unfortunately the Norwegian tradition 
has not preserved to us the names of these martyr monks. 
If the Glastonbury monk, Sigfnd, was one of them, both 
Anglo-Saxon and Norwegian Church history would be en- 
nched by a name worthy of remembrance And all honour 
IS due to Sigfnd, even if he did escape persecution by the 
Norwegians after Haakon’s death and returned safely to 
England 

A generation passed and then another Anglo-Saxon Christian 
mission crossed over to Norway. After Olaf Trygvesson had 
resided six months m England he returned to his own country 
in the sprmg of 995 He was accompamed by Christian 
teachers and a bishop called Sigward, a name which soon 
became Sigurd on the lips of the Norse This Sigward or 
Sigurd had attached himself to Bishop Aelfheah, Olaf Tryg- 
vesson’s old teacher and a zealous workei for the conversion 
of the Norse settlers and others m England Before he left 
home with Olaf, Sigward wets consecrated as Bishop 
tttulo mtsstonis, and in due time he became Kmg Olaf's chief 
confidant and counsellor. 

In the Latin Acta Sanctorum tn Selto v^^ it is said that by 
Olaf’s zeal and perseverance, the Norwegian people through 
the holy and venerable man. Bishop Sigurd, received the 
sacraments of the Christian faith, after they had abjured 
idolatry The bishop was the mam mstrument, but he was 
backed up by the kmg. Yet there were times when Olaf 
forgot himself and sought to wreak vengeance on personal 
opponents. On one occasion when Bishop Sigurd heard the 
news of a specially cruel act be bitterly upbraided the king, 
and he did not ce8tse his reproaches until Olaf fell at his feet 
confessmg his misdeed and acknowledging the sin of his 
abommable act. That incident gives some idea of the spirit 
and character of Bishop Sigurd Tradition in Iceland tells us 
that, after Olaf’s death, Sigurd went to Sweden at the request 
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of Olaf Skotkonung, and there he baptised that king and 
many of his men and acted as a missionary until he had 
attained a great age. 

That Icelandic record was committed to writing by the 
Thingore monk Gunnlaug Leifson about ii8o; it rests on 
verbal tradition reaching back to the eleventh century; and 
it agrees with Swedish tradition. Gunnlaug reports that in 
his old age Bishop Sigurd lived quietly at Veksjo. One day 
he made public confession of everything he had done amiss 
towards God. A few days later he sickened and, "after 
suffering much pain, peacefully departed this life to God the 
Almighty." The day of his death was 15 February, but the 
year is not indicated. The sainted Sigurd was canonised in 
1158, by Pope Hadrian IV, the well-known cardinal of our 
history, the Englishman Nicholas Breakspear. 

In the year 996 an event happened which may have its 
place here. It is recorded in the Acta Sanctorum in Selio and 
may be compared with Beda V 10. It seems that in the early 
da3rs of the great Otto I there lived in Ireland a princess 
named Sunniva. After her father’s death her land was 
ravaged by a pagan prince who wished to marry her. In 
order to escape his unwelcome attentions she sailed away 
with three ships and some of her people. A storm eventually 
drove them to Fyrdafylke, the region between the Sogne and 
Molde fjords in Norway, and they took refuge in some caves 
at Selje and Kinn. There they supported themselves by 
fishing. But the rude inhabitants of the mainland were 
hostile and accused Sunniva and her folk of stealing their 
cattle; and they made arrangements to drive the foreigners 
away. When Sunniva and her companions learned this they 
entered the caves and prayed to God that the rocks might 
fall on them, and their prayer was answered. In the course 
of time, one day a pillar of light Was seen at the mouth of 
the cave at Selje; and the light was found to come from a 
human head. The head was taken to Bishop Sigurd, who 
declared it to be a saint-relic. King Olaf and Sigurd then 
went to Sdje; and at the spot they found some human bones 
emitting a sweet odour. They also discovered the body of 
the saintly Sunniva quite unscathed. So they erected a 
church there and ensh^ed the remains in it in 996. And 
there, at Selje in Nordfjord, the mins of St. Sunniva's Church 
are still to be seen, hardly however of the original church 
erected by Bishop Sigurd. It is known that in 1170 Bishop 
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Paul caused the relics of the saint to be removed to Bergen 
and placed in the cathedral there. 

Bishop Sigurd is understood to have been the moving spirit 
in the founding of Nidaros (Trondhjem) with its church and 
its palace right opposite the old king’s house of Lade, with 
all its ancient pagan traditions. And the dedication of that 
new church to St. Clement gives evidence, if that were needed, 
of the English bishop's influence; for London had two Clement 
churches, one of them being the special church of the North- 
men in London. Gunnlaug informs us that, on account of 
his vigour and zeal and devotion, Sigurd had become the 
apostle of all the Norse. 

The only other of Olaf's missionaries mentioned by the 
sagas is Theobrand, or Thangbrand, who was placed over 
the first church on Moster Isle. At a later date he was en- 
trusted with the work of introducing Christianity into Iceland. 
There he quickly gained the friendship of the powerful chief Sidu 
Hall; and after he had instructed them in the rudiments of 
the Christian faith. Hall and all his folk and many other 
chiefs were baptised. Theobrand is characterised as a tall, 
strong and courageous man, and a good and eloquent priest, 
but inclined to be obstinate when he was angry. No fewer 
than nine place-names bear record to his two years’ residence 
in Iceland. Nothing is known about his fate, and we are not 
told who succeeded him at Moster Church. 

Theobrand’s successor in Iceland was Thormod, another of 
the English missionaries, six of whom at least accompanied 
him to the North, and they built a church on the spot where 
they first landed in Iceland. In a very short space of time 
Thormod and his band had the joy of consummating the 
triumph of Christianity and its adoption by the Althing as 
the religion of Iceland in the year looo. Thereafter, Thormod 
undertook the task of guiding the first steps of the Icelanders 
along the path of Christian &dth and service; but we bear 
no more about him and his fellow clergy. 

We have no means of knowing exactly how many English 
missionaries King Olaf had to assist him in his work of 
Christianising his realms, beyond those mentioned by name. 
But Olaf probably left some in the Orkneys, which were 
Christianised on his peissage from England to Norway ; 
and he sent priests to the Faeroe Isles which also gave 
up the old pagan faith as a result of their labours. Olaf 
bunt many churches in addition to those at Moster, Selje, 
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and NidaTOS, but how many these really were is not now 
known. 

The Olaf who has become known to us as St. Olaf also 
brought religious teachers and advisers with him from England 
— among them four who were &,med for their erudition, zeal, 
and devbtion, viz. Grimkell, Sigfrid, Rudolf, and Bernard. 
They traversed the whole mainland and visited all the islands 
round the coast, preaching the Word of God and the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. Grimkell was the foremost, and he was a 
nephew of Sigurd, the bishop of Olaf Trygvesson. Grimkell 
was the king’s ecclesiastical adviser and he had taken the 
lead in the conversion of Olaf himself. As the sagas speak 
with appreciation of him and all his work, it seems only 
necessary to make the following reference to him. 

It was Bishop Grimkell who compiled the mass for St. Olaf. 
Singularly enough, an officium for St. Olaf’s day was discovered 
last century in a missal which belonged to Bishop Leofric of 
Exeter (1050-72). The MS. dated from a period within a 
single generation after Olaf's death; and the Of&ce, in sub- 
stance, was derived from the book of Jesu Sirach and from 
the Psalms of David, the biblical descriptions of Israel’s 
prophets and kings being transferred to King Olaf. 

Bishop Sigfrid, the next on the list, evidently came to 
Norway from England somewhat later than Grimkell. Accord- 
ing to Adam (IV, 3) he was “that Sigafridus, uncle of Osmund, 
who preached to the Swedes as well as to the Norse; and he 
lived up till our own day, along with other equally famous 
priests among that people.’’ He certainly was in Norway 
during the life of Olaf; and after labouring for some years 
among the Norse he extended his missionary activity to 
Sweden. The sagas tell us what an important part he played 
in the Christianising of Norway. His quiet, patient labours, 
although not marked by any spectacular incidents, were 
recognised beyond the limits of Scandinavia, and Adam of 
Bremen gives an honourable and imperishable memorial of 
this Bishop Sigurd, the English missionary, who survived at 
least tin 1046. 

Rudolf, the next in the series of Anglo-Saxon missionaries 
in Norway, appears in the episcopal lists as Bishop of Nidaros. 
He seems to have been related to the English king, Edward 
the Confessor. Rudolf accompanied Bishop Sigurd on his 
visit, in 1030 or 1031, to the Bremen Archbishop Liawizo, to 
w'hom he gave an account of the great progress the gospel 
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had made among the heathen in the North. On his return 
he found that the organisation of the Church was advancing 
rapidly, so instead of settling again in Norway, he set sail 
for Iceland to help in establishing the Church there too. He 
remained in Iceland for nineteen years, residing chiefly at 
Baer in Borgarfjord. He then returned to England, where 
in 1050 he was appointed Abbot of Abingdon by King Edward, 
an office he only held for two years. He died in 1052. His 
relationship to the English king would have secured for him 
any post to which he might have aspired in his native land; 
but his religious zeal led him to renounce any prospects of 
preferment in England, and to engage in work that was hard 
and difficult if not even dangerous. Yet he did not falter 
in his chosen career; and for thirty-four years he toiled in 
Norway and Iceland, and only forsook that northern sphere 
of service when advancing age compelled him to relinquish 
the work to younger men. Rudolf left behind the record of 
a zealous and devoted life, and when he departed he appointed 
three monks to remain behind at Baer to carry on the school 
for the training of priests which he had set up and carried on 
at Borgarfjord. 

The fourth of the bishops who came from England to 
help Olaf in his labours for the conversion of Norway, was 
Bernard. At an early period of his reign Olaf had sent word 
to the most prominent jurists and the bravest men in Iceland, 
requesting them to revise the laws of the land in a Christian 
spirit and to remove the pa^an prescriptions from their code. 
Bernard was King Olaf’s ambassador on that occasion. For 
five years he laboured in Iceland supervising the preparation 
of the Christian code of laws and seeing it put into practical 
operation. Bernard by his character, courtesy, and wisdom 
made a great impression on the Icelanders who, in course of 
time, applied to him the title of "The Bookwise." The usual 
title of a learned man was " Hinn Frode ’’ (The Wise) . Bernard, 
of course, had no acquaintance with the Icelandic lore and 
kindred subjects, but the Icelanders esteemed him for his 
knowledge of books, so unfamiliar to them, and for his skill 
in teaching would-be priests to master their contents. The 
name “Bookwise" therefore testifies to the regard the newly 
converted Icelanders had for Bernard as the representative 
of a new culture and a new knowledge which they esteemed. 
After his work in Iceland was done, it is understood that 
Bernard returned to England, and that he was appointed 
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Bishop of Skaane by King Canute, who certainly had a 
bishop of that name. 

Adam of Bremen does not mention any other of the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries who helped King Olaf to introduce the 
gospel and Christianity to his realms. But he does report 
that many priests {multi preshyteri) accompanied Olaf to 
Norway and among them there were some men of distinction 
(won obscuri sacerdotes). This explains how, wherever Olaf 
went, he was able to leave priests to attend to the newly 
erected churches. And so the Anglo-Saxon Church provided 
not merely the first martyrs and missionaries, but also the 
bishops and the priests and ministers in the earliest churches 
and parishes in Norway. 

An interesting evidence of the close cormection between 
the Churches of England and Norway, from the time of Olaf’s 
death to the advent of WUliam the Conqueror, is the great 
reverence and respect for the Norse king in this country. As 
we have already noted, the most ancient Office for St. Olaf's 
day appears in an English missal at Exeter, about twenty 
years after Olaf's death. A short mass for tire same day is 
found in the Red Book of Derby, which was begun in io6i 
and seems to originate from Winchester. In the Northum- 
brian MS. D of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
1055, we read: “In that year Sivrard, Earl of York, died and 
he lies buried in Galm2into, in the church which he had built 
and consecrated in the name of God and Olaf." This Olaf 
church was therefore erected prior to 1055. In Chester, 
Chichester, and Exeter there were also Olaf churches, and 
there were no fewer than five such in London. There was no 
land, apart from Scandinavia, where Olaf worship spread so 
rapidly and widely as in England. 

After Olaf's death the friendly relation between England 
and Norway continued. Under Magnus the Good the two 
bishops, Grimkell and Sigurd, still continued their work, and 
it is believed that other priests came to their help from 
England. And in the days of Harold the Stem, as we learn 
from Adam of Bremen (III, 16, and Scbol. 70), " King Harald 
sent his bishops to Gaul (i.e. to be consecrated) and he received 
also many who came to him from England." One of these 
was Asgaut, a nephew of Bishop Grimkell. Asgaut was the 
third bishop of Nidaros but was afterwards translated to Oslo 
to be the first bishop of that diocese. Under him the Church 
in all the provinces of Norway flourished and made most 
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gratifying progress Asgaut was thus one of the most eminent 
ecclesiastics in the land Re was a nephew of Bishop Gnmkell, 
who in turn was a nephew of Sigurd, Olaf Trygvesson’s pioneer 
bishop, and Jon, a bishop of Nidaros, was a nephew of Asgaut 
— ^truly a noble and consecrated family 

StiU another Englishman, Osmnnd, a nephew of Bishop 
Sigurd, Gnmkell s colleague, was among the Norwegian bishops 
who were consecrated elsewhere than in Bremen But he 
made his peace with Archbishop Adalbert, with whose blessing 
he returned to the north Eventually he came back to 
England and resided for some time with Edward the Con- 
fessor who was very favourably disposed to him Osmund 
visited the monastery at Ely and finally settled there as one 
of the fratermty, to whom he acted as bishop And when 
he died he left to the brethren the episcopal insignia and 
ornaments which had been given to him during his life. The 
Htstona Eltensts gives a very interesting account of this 
Osmund, the last of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Norway 

In the hst of the bishops of Nidaros two names appear 
before that of Asgaut, vu Ragnar and Ketil, of whom we 
know nothing, but it is possible that these may have been 
among the non obsatn sacerdotes mentioned by Adam of 
Bremen He also refers to "a certain Henr, a foreigner, 
who preached the gospel among the Swedes and won the 
martyr crowm ’’ Another, by name .Elfward, led a holy life 
among the Norwegians for a long time but he was slain by 
his friends when, on a certain occasion, he wanted to protect 
one of their enemies This Norse martyr, from his name 
.ffilfward, was probably an Anglo-Saxon missionary, and 
deserves to be remembered among the others, who had an 
honourable share m bnnging about the conversion of Norway 
and Iceland from paganism to the Chnstian faith, an enter- 
prise which lasted for about 120 years and had its approximate 
close m 1070 

The churches erected in Norway, until the middle of the 
twelfth century, showed the prevailing influence of Anglo- 
Saxon and latterly Anglo-Norman style and structure The 
most of these churches were built of stone with double walls 
of unhewn or roughly hewn blocks The chancel was rect- 
angular, the arched windows were few and small, and the 
comers of the buildings were made with alternate short and 
long square-cut soapstone And the charactenstic Stave 
churches (erected of upright timber beams), of which Norway 
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at one time possessed about eight hundred, may have had 
an English origin too. Of these some thirty still survive. 
The Stave churches date from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The oldest of the extant churches is that of Umes 
in Sogn, erected in iioo. These churches were built of huge 
trunks with planks on both sides of the timber, and often 
with quaint ornamentation on the doors and elsewhere. The 
gables were numerous and usually adorned with dragon heads. 
The Stave churches had no windows but merely small round 
apertures high up in the walls. They had only a single 
nave, and the chancel was lower and narrower than the nave 
and often with a semicircular apse. At Chipping Ongar in 
Essex there is an ancient Stave church, the extant portion 
dating back to the beginning of the eleventh century, there- 
fore earlier far than any Norse Stave church. The ground 
plan of the Ongar church is identical with that of the Norse 
Stave churches. And it is therefore interesting to think that 
the quaint Stave churches, which most people deem to be 
absolutely characteristic of Norse ecclesiastical architecture, 
may have been as truly English in origin as the Moster and 
other stone churches of a stiU earlier date. 

Before the v ikin gs commenced their hostile raids it is very 
certain that adventurous traders had found their way over 
the North Sea and done business along our coasts. In the 
course of time these friendly visitors might have learned to 
use our language; but in number these traders were com- 
paratively few. How then was it that, when the viking long- 
ships came, the Norse pillagers had no difficulty in acquiring 
information and making themselves understood wherever they 
went? How was it that in later days when the Norsemen 
began to settle in England and compelled towns and districts 
to accept their sway, they had apparently no difficulty in 
securing obedience to the regulations and laws imposed ? And 
how was it that when the Anglo-Saxon bishops and priests 
carried the gospel and Christianity to Norway the missionaries 
seem at once to have been able to converse with the people 
and to preach with immediate results without any apparent 
linguistic difficulty? 

It was because there really weis no lang^uage obstacle. 
Roughly speaking, until after the year looo there was one lan- 
guage understood over all the north of Europe, with difierences 
hardly greater than some of our present dialects in various 
parts of Britain, or the differences between Danish, Swedish, 
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and Norse to-day. The ancient Rimhelga (iii, c. i) records: 
"When the Asia men settled in the North the tongue which 
we call Norron came with them; and it went through Saxland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and part of England." In the 
Saga of Gunnlaug Ormstunga (c. 7) we are told: “In 979 
King Ethelred son of Edgar ruM over England. The tongue 
in England as well as in Norway and Denmark was then one 
— but it changed in England when William the Bastard 
conquered England." 

The North European peoples, then, had practically a common 
language with only dialectal differences. The Saga [of Egil 
Skallagritnson gives us a good sample of this. Egil was an 
Icelander speaking the Norron tongue, and his life extended 
from about 890 to 980. He was a great traveller, and when 
he reached Norway he sang in the king’s hall and in the humble 
homes and was understood by all. In Sweden the jarls 
welcomed and honoured him, and he made friends wherever 
he went. His wanderings led him to Russia, where language 
threw no obstacles in his way; and we are told that he met 
three Danes who were prisoners there for whom he felt com- 
passion. and he helped to plan an escape for them. And 
when he landed in England about 1006 he seems to have 
been as much at home here as in other lands, and he had no 
difficulty with our language. 

The Northumbrian version of the Paternoster resembles 
both the South England rendering which jElfric made, and the 
Norse-Icelandic version; indeed it comes, as it were, midway 
between them. The variations of the three dialects or idioms 
were of such a kind that evidently the Norse, Northumbrians, 
and Anglo-Saxons could understand each other; and after a 
short residence in one of the lands a visitor from another could 
speak the new tongue with comparative fluency. The mis- 
sionaries from Northern England could immediately be under- 
stood in Norway, and the bishops and priests from Glastonbury 
or elsewhere in the South of England after a short residence 
in Norway or Iceland were able to speak and preach with 
eloquence and convincing power, as ^adition tells us and 
the sagas show. 

Among the most permanent results of the missionary 
labour of these pioneers in Norway were the Christian code 
of laws and the ecclesiastical names and terms. The terms 
bishop, priest, dean, abbot, monk, nun, cloister, kirk, school, 
and nearly all the terms for acts of worship and religious 
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practice were adopted with the minimum of change from the 
Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, there being, of course, no native 
words suitable for the purpose These names and terms are 
still employed, and many old customs survive from those 
early days For mstance, the custom of crowmng the bnde 
has long since disappeared from among ourselves, and only 
from May Queen floral chaplets and the references in literature 
can we learn, and that imperfectly, what the nuptial crowns 
were like But the Norse weddmg crowns that are still used 
in country districts can give us some idea of the crowns worn 
by Anglo-Saxon brides in the old days As late as the six- 
teenth century the churchwardens' accounts for St Mar- 
garet's Westminster contain such an item as this “Paid to 
Ahce Lewis, a goldsmith's wife of London, three pounds and 
ten shilhngs, for a circlet to marry maidens in ” And so 
these quamt Norwegian wedding crowns remind us of an 
interesting custom which the missionaries introduced to 
Norway but which is wellmgh forgotten among ourselves. 


In this year of grace (1930) the Norwegians will observe with 
fitting ceremomal the mne hundredth anmvetsary of the death 
of Olaf Kmg and Saint The anuent cathedral at Trondhjem, 
which had suffered from the ravages of calamity and age and 
has been undergoing restoration for seventy years, wall then be 
completed and reopened m the presence of representatives 
from all parts of the country, and from other lands as well, 
mcluding our own. In connection with such an event it is 
not unfitting that this edition of the Sagas of the Norse Kings, 
the first truly popular English edition, should be issued now 
For, as we have seen, the sagas tell us not only of the Norse- 
men's early visits to England but also of the worthy part our 
ancestors played m the wnnmng of Norway and Iceland from 
paganism to Christianity. And it is also seemly that the 
Everyman's Library edition of the sagas should be inscribed 
to Norway’s belov^ sovereign, who is bound by many ties 
to the British royal family, to Haakon VII who is a hneal 
descendant of Haakon the Good, Norway’s first Cbnstian king. 
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It is of importance to English history to have, in the English 
language, the means of judging of the social and intellectual 
state — of the institutions and literature — of a people who during 
three hundred years bore an important, and for a great portion 
of that time a predominant part, not merely in the wars, but 
in the legislation of England; who occupied a very large pro- 
portion of the country, and were settled in its best lands in 
such numbers as to be governed by their own, not by Anglo- 
Saxon laws; and who undoubtedly must be the forefathers of 
as large a proportion of the present English nation as the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, and of a much larger proportion than 
the Normans. These Northmen have not merely been the 
forefathers of the people, but of the institutions and character 
of the nation, to an extent not sufficiently considered by our 
historians. Civilised or not in comparison with the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Northmen must have left the influences of their 
character, institutions, barbarism or culture, among their own 
posterity. They occupied one third of all England for many 
generations, under their own laws; and for half a century 
nearly, immediately previous to the Norman conquerors, they 
held the supreme government of the country. It is doing good 
service in the fields of literature to place the English reader in 
a position to judge for himself of the influence which the social 
arrangements and spirit of these Northmen may have had on 
the national character, and free institutions which have grown 
up among us from elements planted by them, or by the 
Anglo-Saxons. This translation of Snorre Sturlason’s Sagas 
of the Norse Kings will place the English reader in this position. 
He will see what sort of people these Northmen were who 
conquered and colonised the kingdoms of Northumberland, East 
Anglia, and other districts, equal to one-third of all England at 
that time, and who lived under their own laws in that portion 
of England; and he will see what their institutions and social 
spirit were at home, whether these bear any analogy to what 
sprung up in England afterwards, and whether to them or to 
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the Anglo-Saxon race we are most indebted for our national 
character and free constitution of government. The translator 
of Snorre Sturlason's Sagas hopes, too, that his labour will be 
of good service in the fields of literature, by bringing before 
the English public a work of great literary merit — one which 
the poet, or the reader for amusement, may place in his library, 
as well as the antiquary and reader of English history. 


The translator believes also that it opens up a new and rich 
field of character and incident, in which the reader who seeks 
amusement only will find much to interest him. The adven- 
tures, manners, mode of living, characters, and conversations of 
these sea-kings, are highly dramatic, in Snorre’s work at least; 
and are told with a racy simplicity and truthfulness of language 
which the translator cannot flatter himself with having att.nined 
or preserved. All he can say for his work is, that any trans- 
lation is better than none; and others may be stimulated by it 
to enter into the same course of study, who may do more 
justice to a branch of literature scarcely known among us. 

S. LAING. 

Edinburgh, 1844. 


(Dr. Samuel Laing, the translator of the Heimskringla, was peculiarly 
fitted for the task he undertook. He was an Orcadian, steeped in all the 
necessary lore, and acquainted with the languages and lands concerned. 
And the work was so well done eighty-five years ago that it has never 
been superseded). 

Vide p. 1, Tie Olaf Sagas, Everyman’s Library, Voi. yiy. 
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In this book I have had old stories written down, as I have 
heard them told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs who 
have held dominion in the northern countries, and who spoke 
the Danish tongue^; and also concerning some of their family 
branches, according to what has been told me. Some of this 
is found in ancient family registers, in which the pedigrees of 
kings and other personages of high birth are reckoned up, and 
part is written down after old songs and ballads which our 
forefathers had for their amusement. Now, although we cannot 
just say what truth there may be in these, yet we have the 
certainty that old and wise men held them to be true. 

Thjodolf hinn Frode* of Kvine® was the scald of King 
Harald the Fair-haired, and he composed a poem for King 
Ragnvald the Mountain-high, which is called “Ynglingatal.” 
This Ragnvald was a son of Olaf Geirstade-Alv, the brother of 
King Halfdan the Black. In this poem thirty of his forefathers 
are reckoned up, and the death and burial-place of each are 
given. He begins with Fjolne, a son of Yngvefrey, whom the 
Swedes, long after his time, worshipped and sacrificed to, and 
from him (Yngve) the race and family of the Ynglings take 
their name. 

Eyvind Skaldaspiller also reckoned up the ancestors of Earl 
Hakon * the Great in a poem called “ Haleigjatal,” composed 
about Hakon; and therein he mentions Sseming, a son of 

' The D anis h tongue is the name given in ancient times to the language 
spoken in all the three Scandinavian lands. 

• Family surnames were not in use, and scarcely arc so now, among 
the Norttmen. Olaf the son of Harald was called Olaf Haraldson; Olaf’s 
son Magnus, Magnus Olafsson; and his son Hakon, Hakon Magnusson; 
thus dropping altogether any common name with the family predecessors. 
This custom necessarily made the tracing of family connection difficult, 
and dependent upon the memory of scalds or others. The appellations 
Fair-haired, Black, etc. have been given to help in distinguishing in- 
dividuals of the same name from each other. Hinn Friide the Wise, the 
Much-knowing — the Polyhistor, as it is translated into Latin by the anti- 
quarians — is applied to many persons; and is possibly coimect^ with the 
old Norman French appellative Prud-Prud’homme. 

* Kvine is the fjord and district about Kvinesdal in the south of Norway. 

‘This name is now usually written Haakon and is pronounced as if 

spelt Hawkon. 
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Yngvefrey, and he hkewise tells of the death and funeral ntes 
of each The lives and times of the Yngling race were written 
from Ihjodolf’s narrative enlarged afterwards by the accounts 
of intelligent people 

As to funeral ntes, the earliest age is called the Age of 
Burning, because all the dead were consumed by fire, and over 
their ashes were raised standmg stones ^ But after Frey was 
buned under a mound at Upsal,* many chiefs raised mounds, as 
commonly as stones, to the memory of their relatives 

The Age of Mounds began properly m Denmark alter Dan 
Mikillati (the Magnificent) had raised for himself a burial 
mound, and ordered that he should be buried in it on his 
death with his royal ornaments and armour, his horse and 
saddle-furmture, and other valuable goods, and many of his 
descendants followed his example But the burning of the 
dead continued, long after that time, to be the custom of the 
Swedes and Northmen ® 

Iceland was settled in the time that Harald Fairhair was the 
King of Norway There were scalds in Harald’s court whose 
poems the people know by heart even at the present day, 
together with all the songs about the kings who have ruled m 
Norway since his time, and we rest the foundations of our 
story pnncipally upon the songs which were sung in the presence 
of the chiefs themselves or of their sons, and take all to be true 
that IS found in such poems about their feats and battles for 
although It be the fashion with scalds to praise most those in 
whose presence they are standmg, yet no one would dare to 
relate to a chief what he, and aU those who heard it, knew to 
be a false and imaginary, not a true account of his deeds, because 
that would be mockery, not praise 

The priest Are hinn Frode * (the Wise) a son of Thorgils the 
son of Gelhs, was the first man m this country [Iceland] who 
wrote down in the Norrone language ® narratives of events both 

^ Bauta Steiner These are m Scotland called standmg stones by the 
common people, and we have no oth^ word in our language for those 
monuments 

* Uppsahr, the High Halls, was not the present aty of Upsala, but 
Gamle (Old) Upsal, two nules north of the present Upssda 

* Vigfusson has shown that this is mcorrect The most of the Bauta 
Steiner date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries 

*Are hrode was born in Iceland in 1067, and lived to 114S Between 
1122 and 1133 be wrote his Islandtngabok, the contents of which are here 
indicated 

‘^The hiorront maal (really the Norse speech) was the name for the 
written language in Norway and Iceland m the twelfth and follow in,, 
centuries 
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old and new. In the beginning of his book he wrote principally 
about the first settlements in Iceland, the laws and government, 
and next of the lagmen [law-speakers],^ and how long each had 
administered the law; and he reckoned the years at first, until 
the time when Christianity was introduced into Iceland, and 
afterwards reckoned from that to his o\vn times. To this he 
added many other subjects, such as the lives and times of kings 
of Norway and Denmark, and also of England; besides accounts 
of great events which have taken place in this country itself. 
His narratives are considered by many men of knowledge to be 
the most remarkable of all; because he was a man of good 
understanding, and so old that his birth was as far back as 
the year after Harald Sigurdson’s fall.® He wrote, as he him- 
self says, the lives and times of the Icings of Norway from the 
report of Odd Kollason, a grandson of Hall of Sidu. Odd again 
took his information from Thorgeir Afradskoll, who was an 
intelligent man, and so old that w'hen Earl Hakon the Great 
was killed (968) he was dwelling at Nidaros ® — the same place 
at which King Olaf Trygvesson afterwards laid the foundation 
of the merchant town of Drontheim which is now there. 

The priest Are came, when seven years old, to Haukadal * to 
Hall Thorarinson, and was there fourteen years. Hall was a 
man of great knowledge and of excellent memory; and he could 
even remember being baptised, when he was three years old, 
by the priest Thangbrand, the year before Christianity was 
established by law in Iceland. Are was twelve years of age 
when Bishop Isleiv® died, and at his death eighty years had 
elapsed since the fall of Olaf Trygvesson. Hall died nine years 
later than Bishop Isleiv, and had attained nearly the age of 
ninety-four years. Hall had traded between the two countries, 
and had been in partnership in trading concerns with King 
Olaf the Saint, by which his circumstances had been greatly 
improved, and he had become well acquainted with the kingdom 
of Norway. He had fixed his residence in Haukadal when he 
was thirty years of age, and he had dwelt there nearly sixty- 
four years, as Are tells us. Teit, a son of Bishop Isleiv, was 
fostered in the house of HaU of Haukadal, and afterwards dwelt 

*The Law-speaker was the president of the Lagrette, the legislative 
authority of the Icelandic Altmog. The Speaker was so called because 
he moke what was the law. 

'Harald was killed in zo66. 

'Nidaros, Drontheim, Trondhjem, all the same place. 

' In the South of Iceland. 

* Isleiv was bishop of Iceland, and bad studied at Eifurth in Germany; 
he died toyg. 

■ ° 7 
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there himself. He taught Are the priest, and gave him informa- 
tion about many circumstances which Are afterwards wrote 
down. Are also got many a piece of information from Thurid, 
a daughter of the gode^ Snorre.* Thurid was wise and intelli- 
gent, and remembered her father Snorre, who was nearly thirty- 
five years of age when Christianity was introduced into Iceland, 
and died a year after King Olaf the Saint’s fall.® So it is not 
wonderful that Are the priest had good information about 
ancient events both here in Iceland, and abroad, being a man 
anxious for information, intelligent, and of excellent memory, 
and having besides learned much from old intelligent persons. 

^ Coder were priests and judges, and a hereditary class, apparently, in 
Iceland in the heathen time. But we hear little or nothing of such a 
priesthood in Norway; nor is it clear what their civil jurismction may 
have been in Iceland compared to that of the lagmen, or whether the 
goder, originally the priests by hereditary right, as descendants of Odin’s 
twelve diar, were not ex officio the lagmen or judges also. 

* Snone Code died in rogi, at the age of sixty-seven. 

•This happened in rogo. 



THE YNGUNGA SAGA 


OR THE STORY OF THE YNGLING FAMILY FROM ODIN TO 
HALFDAN THE BLACK 

Chapter I. Of the Situation of Countries. — It is said that 
tiie earth’s circle which the human race inhabits is tom across 
into many bights^ so that great seas run into the land from the 
out-ocean. Thus it is known that a great sea goes in at Narve- 
sund,^ and up to the land of Jerusalem. From the same sea a 
long sea-bight stretches towards the north-east, and is called 
the Black Sea, and divides the three parts of the earth; of 
which the eastern part is called Asia, and the western is called 
by some Europa, by some Enea.® Northward of the Black Sea 
lies Swithiod the Great,® or the Cold. The Great Swithiod is 
reckoned by some as not less than the Great Serkland*; others 
compare it to the Great Blueland.® The northern part of 
Swi^od lies uninhabited on account of frost and cold, as like- 
wise the southern parts of Blueland are waste from the burning 
of the sun. In Swithiod are many great domains, and many 
races of men, and many kinds of languages. There are giants, 
and there are dwarfs, and there are also blue men, and there are 
many kinds of strange creatures. There are huge wild beasts, 
and dreadful dragons. On the south side of the mountains 
which lie outside of all inhabited lands mns a river through 
Swithiod, which is properly called by the name of Tanais,® but 
was formerly called Tanaquisl, or Vanaquisl, and which falls 
into the Bla^ Sea. The count^ of the people on the Vanaquisl 
was called Vanaland, or Vanaheim; and the river separates the 

*Tlie Straits of Gibraltar; called Narvesund from the first Northman 
(Skopte) who sailed through them, in 1099. 

*m andsnt days it was a common bedicf that the Romans, Franks, 
British, and other peoples, were descended from .£neas and the Trojans. 

* Swithiod the Great, or the Cold, is the ancient name for Russia (Scythia 
llajor). It is also called Godheim in the mythological sagas, the home of 
Odm and the other gods. Swithiod the Less is Sweden proper, and is called 
Mannheim, or the home of the descendants of these gods. 

< Serkland means North .Africa and Spain and the countries of the 
Saracens in Asia. 

* Blaaland, the country of the blacks in Africa. 

* The modCT river Don. 
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three parts of the world, of which the eastermost part is called 
Asia, and the westermost Europe. 

Chapter II. Or the People of Asia. — ^The country east of 
the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asaheim, and the 
chief city in that land was called Asgaard.^ In that city was 
a chief called Odin, and it was a great place for sacrifice. It 
was the custom there that twelve temple priests should both 
direct the sacrifices, and also judge the people. They were 
called Diar,® or Drotner,® and all the people served and obeyed 
them. Odin was a great and very far-travelled warrior, who 
conquered many kingdoms, and so successful was he that in 
every battle the victory was on his side. It was the belief of 
his people that victory belonged to him in every battle. It 
was his custom when he sent his men into battle, or on any 
expedition, that he first laid liis hand upon their heads, and 
called down a blessing upon them; and then they believed their 
undertaking would be successful. His people also were accus- 
tomed, whenever they fell into danger by land or sea, to call 
upon his name; and they thought that always they got comfort 
and aid by it, for where he was they thought help was near. 
Often he went away so far that he passed many seasons on 
his journeys. 

Chapter III. Or Odin's Brothers. — Odin had two brothers, 
the one called Ve, the other Vilje, and they go%'erncd the king- 
dom when he was absent. It happened once when Odin had 
gone to a great distance, and had been so long away that the 
people of Asa doubted if he would ever return home, that his 
two brothers took it upon themselves to divide his estate; but 
both of them took his wife Frigg to themselves. Odin soon 
after returned home, and took his wife back. 

Chapter IV. Of Odin’s War with the People of Vanaland. 
— Odin went out with a great army against the Vanaland 
people; but they were well prepared, and defended their land, 
so that victory was changeable, and they ravaged the lands of 
each other, and did great damage. They tired of this at last, 
and on both sides appointed a meeting for establishing peace, 
made a truce, and exchanged hostages. The Vanaland people 
sent their best men, Njord the Rich, and his son Frey. The 

' The old gods were called Aeser (sing. Aas) and Snorre derives the word 
from Asia. 

*Diar is a rare name of the old gods and is supposed to be a term 
imported from the Irish in the ninth or tenth century. 

* Drot (sing.), a lord. In the pagan age the word was not applied to the 
gods; but in the Christian perioil it was used of God and Christ. 
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people of Asaland sent a man called Hone, whom they thought 
well suited to be a chief, ^ as he was a stout and very handsome 
man; and with him they sent a man of great understanding 
called Mime. On the other side, the Vanaland people sent the 
wisest man in their community, who was called Kvase. Now, 
when Hone came to Vanaheim he was immediately made a 
chief, and Mime came to liim with good counsel on all occasions. 
But when Hone stood in the Things or other meetings, if Mime 
was not near him, and any difficult matter was laid before him, 
he always answered in one way — ^“Now let others give their 
advice”; so that the Vanaland people got a suspicion that the 
Asaland people had deceived them in the exchange of men. 
They took Mime, therefore, and beheaded him, and sent his 
head to the Asaland people. Odin took the head, smeared it 
with herbs so that it should not rot, and sang incantations 
over it. Thereby he gave it the power that it spoke to him, 
and discovered to him many secrets. Odin placed Njord and 
Frey as priests of the sacrifices, and they became Diar of 
the Asaland people. Njord’s daughter Freya was priestess of 
the sacrifices, and first taught the Asaland people the magic 
art, as it was in use and fashion among the Vanaland people. 
While Njord was mth the Vanaland people he had taken 
his own sister in marriage, for that was allowed by their law; 
and their children were Frey and Freya. But among the 
Asaland people it was forbdden to intermarry with such near 
relations. 

Chapter V. Odin divides his Kingdoii: also Concerning 
Gefion. — ^There goes a great mountain barrier ^ from north-east 
to south-west, which divides the Greater Swithiod from other 
kingdoms. South of this mountain ridge it is not far to Turk- 
land,® where Odin had great possessions. In those times the 
Roman chiefs went wide around in the world, subduing to them- 
selves all people; and on this account many chiefs fled from 
their domains. But Odin haidng foreknowledge, and magic- 
sight, knew that his posterity would come to settle and dwell 
in the northern half of the world. He therefore set his brothers 
Ve and Vilje over Asgaard; and he himself, with all the gods 
and a great many other people, wandered out, first westward 

‘These exchanges appear not to have been of hostages, but of chiefs 
to be inxxiTpocated with the people to whom they were sent, and thus 
to preserve peace. 

’ The Caucasus, which really runs from S.E. to N.W. 

• Turkey, i.e. Asia Minor and vicinity. The Turks were then regarded, 
feom the shnilarity of names, as the Teucrians or Trojans. 
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to Gardanke,^ and then south to Saxiand - He had many 
sons, and after having subdued an extensive kingdom in Sax- 
land, he set his sons to rule the country He himself went 
northwards to the sea, and took up his abode in an island which 
IS called Odinso m Fyen Then he sent Gefion across the sound 
to the north [north-east] to discover new countries, and she 
came to Kmg Gyh e,® who gave her a ploughgate of land Then 
she went to Jotunheim,^ and bore four sons to a giant, and 
transformed them into a yoke of oxen She yoked them to a 
plough, and broke out the land mto the ocean light opposite 
to Odmso This land was called Sealand,® and there she after 
wards settled and dwelt Skjold, a son of 0dm, married her, 
and they dv.clt at Leidre ® Wheie the ploughed land was is a 
lake or sea called Laage ^ In the Swedish land the fjoids of 
Laage correspond to the nesses m Seahnd Brage the Old 
sings thus of It 

Gefion from Gylve drove away 
To add new land to Denmark's swat — 

Blythe Gefion ploughing in the smoke 
That steamed up from her oxen voke 
Four heads, eight forehead stars had they 
Bnght gleammg, as she ploughed an a> 

Dragging new lands from the deep mam 
To join them to the sweet isle’s plain 

xihaw CMks haiasd tfcaS, tiwagi 'ntxe, ws (S. ps'sis.'ps.t.'avss. 
condition in the land to the east beside G) h e, he went thither, 
and Gylve made a peace with him, for Gylve thought he had no 
strength to oppose the people of Asaland Odin and Gylve had 
many tncks and enchantments against each other, but the Asa 
land people had always the superionty 0dm took up his 
residence at the Mselare lake, at the place now called Old 
Sigtun * There he erected a large temple, where there were 
sacrifices according to the customs of the Asaland people He 
appropriated to himself the whole of that district, and called 
It Sigtun To the temple piiests he gave also domains Niord 
dwelt m Noatun, Frey in Upsal, Heimdal m the Himmbergs, 

’ Gardarike is Russia 

’ Saxiand is North Germany 

’ Snorre had previously wntten about King Gylve in Sweden in the 
mtroduction to Oylvaginning in the Edda 

* Accordmg to Snorre, Jotunheim lay in the north or north east of 
Sweden 

‘ rhe old name of Sjoland or Zeeland 

' Near Roskilde m Zeeland Skjold w as the progemtor of the Skiold 
unger, the Danish kmgs 

’ The present Lake Malare 

* Old Sigtun w as near the present Sigluna on the Upsalalfjord 
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Thor in Thnidvang, Balder in Breidablik; to all of them he 
gave good estates.^ 

Chapter VI. Of Odin’s Accomplishments. — When Odin of 
Asaland came to the north, and the Diar with him, they intro- 
duced and taught to others the arts which the people long 
afterwards have practised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and 
from him all the others learned their arts and accomplishments; 
and he knew them first, and knew many more than other people. 
But now, to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must 
mention various causes that contributed to it. When sitting 
among his friends his countenance was so beautiful and dignified, 
that the spirits of all were exhilarated by it; but when he was 
in war he appeared dreadful to his foes. This arose from his 
being able to change his skin and form in any way he liked. 
Another cause was, that he conversed so cleverly and smoothly, 
that all who heard believed him. He spoke everything in 
rhyme, such as now composed, which we call scald-craft. He 
and his temple priests were called song-smiths, for from them 
came that art of song into the northern countries. Odin could 
make his enemies in battle blind, or deaf, or terror-struck, and 
their weapons so blunt that they could no more cut than a 
willow wand; on the other hand, his men rushed forwards with- 
out armour, were as mad as dogs or wolves, bit their shields, 
and were strong as bears or wild bulls, and killed people at a 
blow, but neither fire nor iron told upon themselves. These 
were called Berserker.* 

Chapter VII. Of Odin’s Feats. — Odin could transform his 
shape: his body would lie as if dead, or asleep; but then he 
would be in shape of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be 
off in a twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s 
business. With words alone he could quench fire, still the 
ocean in tempest, and turn the wind to any quarter he pleased. 
Odin had a ship which was called Skidbladnir, in which he 
sailed over wide seas, and which he could roll up like a cloth.® 
Odin carried with him Mime’s head, which told him all the 

'These places weie the dwellifigs of the gods m heavea and are oot 
idace-names in Sweden, like Upsala and Sigtuna. 

'Berserker — bare shirts: that is, bare of any shirt of mail. The Ber- 
serker appear to have gone into battle intoxicated with some excitmg 
drug; as the reaction after their beiserker-gang was over, and their lassi- 
tude and exhaustion, prove the use of some stimulant previously taken 
to a c^t excess. This etymology of the word is chaUenged by Vigfusson 
nwH Cleaseby, who prefer Bear-skins — warriors clad in bearskins. 

• This possibly refers to boats covered with skin or leather — the coracle 
of the Vl^h and Irish. 
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news of other countries Sometimes even he called the dead 
out of the earth, or set himself beside the bunal-mounds; whence 
he was called the ghost so\ereign, and loid of the mounds He 
had two raiens,^ to whom he had taught the speech of man; 
and they flew far and wnde through the land, and brought him 
the news In all such things he was pre eminently wise He 
taught all these arts in Runes, and songs which are called in- 
cantations, and therefore the Asaland people are called incanta- 
tion-smiths Odin understood also the art in which the greatest 
power IS lodged, and which he himself practised; namely, what 
is called magic By means of this he could know beforehand 
the predestined fate ® of men, or their not yet completed lot, 
and also bnng on the death, lU-luck, oi bad health of people, 
and take the strength or wit from one person and give it to 
another But aftei such witchcraft followed such weakness 
and anxiety, that it was not thought respectable for men to 
practise it, and therefore the priestesses were brought up in 
this art Odin knew finely where all missing cattle were con- 
cealed under the earth, and understood the songs by which the 
earth, the hills, the stones, and mounds were opened to him, 
and he bound those who dwell in them by the power of his 
word, and went in and took what he pleased From these arts 
he became very celebrated His enemies dreaded him, his 
fnends put their trust m him, and relied on his power and on 
himself He taught the most of his arts to his priests of the 
sacnfices, and they came nearest to himself m all wisdom and 
witch knowledge. Many others, however, occupied themselves 
much with It, and from that time -witchcraft spread far and 
wide, and continued long. People sacrificed to 0dm and the 
twelve chiefs from Asaland, and called them their gods, and 
believed in them long after. From Odin’s name came the name 
Audun ® which people gave to his sons, and from Thor’s name 
comes Thore, also Thorarinn; and also it is sometimes com- 
pounded with other names, as Steenthor, or Havthor, or even 
altered in other ways. 

Ch\pter VIII Of ODI^’s Lawgii ing — 0dm estabhshed the 
same law in his land that had been in force in Asaland. Thus 
he estabhshed by law that all dead men should be burned, and 

'■ Hugm and M nmn 

* Oilog — the original law, the primeval law fixed from the begummg 
It IS cunoas that thw idea of a predestination existed in the religion 
of 0dm 

° Snorre mistakes here Audun' does not come from 0dm, but from 
audr (riches) and vinr (friend) 
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thdr belongings laid with them upon the pile, and the ashes 
be cast into the sea or buried in the earth. Thus, said he, 
every one will come to Valhalla^ with the riches he had with 
him upon the pile; and he would also enjoy whatever he him- 
self had buried in the earth. For men of consequence a mound 
should be raised to their memory, and for all other warriors 
who had been distinguished for manhood a standing stone; 
which custom remained long after Odin’s time. On winter day® 
there should be blood-sacrifice for a good year, and in the 
middle of winter for a good crop; and the third sacrifice should 
be on summer day, for victory in battle. Over all Swithiod the 
people paid Odin a scatt or tax — so much on each head; but 
he had to defend the country from enemy or disturbance, and 
pay the expense of the sacrifice feasts for a good year. 

Chapter IX. Of Njord’s M.\rriage. — Njord took a wife 
called Shade; but she would not live with him and married 
afterwards Odin, and had many sons bj' him, of whom one was 
called Saeming; and about him Eyvind Skaldaspiller sings thus: 

To Asa’s son Queen Skade bore 
Saeming, who dyed his shield in gore, — 

The giant-queen of rock and snow, 

Who loves to dwell on earth below, 

The iron pine-tree's daughter, she 
Sprung from the rocks that nb the sea. 

To Odin bore full many a son. 

Heroes of many a battle won. 

To Sasming Earl Hakon the Great reckoned back his pediCTee. 
This Swithiod they called Mannheim, but the Great Swithiod 
they called Godheim; and of Godheim great wonders and 
novelties were related. 

Chapter X. Of Odin’s Death. — Odin died in his bed in 
Swithiod; and when he was near his death he made himself 
be marked with the point of a spear,® and said he was going to 
Godheim, and would give a wdcome there to all his friends, 
and all brave warriors should be dedicated to him; and the 
Swedes believed that he was gone to the ancient Asgaard, and 
V would live there eternally. Then began the belief in Odin, and 
the calling upon him. The Swedes believed that he often showed 

1 Odin’s hall (in heaven) where fallen heroes went after death. 

' IK^nterday was in the middle of October (later 14 October} and summer 
dw in mid-April (later 14 April). 

’The meaning seems to be, that he was marked with the sign of the 
head of a spear; that is, with the sign of tbe cross. The sim of Thor’s 
hanmier, viz. the head of a battle-axe or halberd, was said to be used just 
as the mgn of tbe cross was after Christianity was introduced; it was a 
kmd of consecration by a holy sign. 
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himself to them before any great battle. To some he gave 
victory; others he invited to himself; and they reckoned both 
of these to be fortunate. Odin was burnt, and at his pile there 
was great splendour. It was their faith that the higher the 
smoke arose in the air, the higher he would be raised whose pile 
it was; and the richer he would be, the more property that 
was consumed with him. 

Chapter XI. Of Njoed. — Njord of Noatun was then the 
sole sovereign of the Swedes; and he continued the sacrifices, 
and was called the drot or sovereign by the Swedes, and he 
received scatt and gifts from them. In his days were peace 
and plenty, and such good years, in all respects, that the Swedes 
believed Njord ruled over the growth of seasons and the pros- 
perity of the people. In his time all the diar or gods died, and 
blood-sacrifices were made for them. Njord died on a bed of 
sickness, and before he died made himself be marked for Odin 
with the spear-point. The Swedes burned him, and all wept 
over his grave-mound. 

Chapter XII. Frey’s Death. — ^Frey took the kingdom after 
Njord, and was called drot by the Swedes, and they paid 
taxes to him. He was, like his father, fortunate in friends and 
in good seasons. Frey built a great temple at Upsal, made it 
his cliief seat, and gave it all his taxes, his land, and goods. 
Then began the Upsal domains,^ ’ivhich have remained ever 
since. Then began in his days the Frode-peace*; and then • 
there were good seasons in £dl the land, which the Swedes 
ascribed to Frey, so that he was more worshipped than the 
other gods, as the people became much richer in his days by 
reason of the peace and good seasons. His wife was called 
Gerd, daughter of Gymis, and their son was called Fjolne. 
Frey was called by another name, Yngve; and this name Yngve 
was considered long after in his race as a name of honour, so 
that his descendants have since been called Ynglinger. Frey 
fell into a sickness; and as his illness took the upper hand, his 
men took the plan of letting few approach him. In the mean- 

‘ The Upsal domains were certain estates for the support of the sovereign, 
and of the temple and rites of worship; which after the introduction of 
Christianity remained with the crown, and constituted a large portion of 
the crown property In Sweden. This Upsal is Old Upsala, situated to 
the north of the present university town of that name. 

’ Here Snorre is referring to what be says in the Edda: "Frode took the 
kingdom (Denmark) after his father Fridleiv at the time when the Emperor 
Augustus made p^ce over the whole world. Then Christ was bom. 
But because Frode was the mightiest 1^^ in the North lands, the North- 
men ascribed the peace to him and called it the Frode-peace.” 
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time they raised a great mound, in which they placed a door 
with three holes in it. Now when Frey died they bore him 
secretly into the mound, but told the Swedes he was alive; and 
they kept watch over him for three years. They brought all 
the taxes into the mound, and through the one hole they put 
in the gold, through the other the silver, and through the 
third the copper money that was paid. Peace and good seasons 
continued. 

Chapter XIII. Of Freya and her Daughters. — ^Freya 
alone remained of the gods, and she became on this account so 
celebrated that all women of distinction were called by her 
name, whence they now have the title Frue; so that every 
woman is called frue, or mistress over her property, and the 
wife is called the house-frue. Freya continued the blood- 
saciifices. Freya had also many other names. Her husband 
was called Oder, and her daughters Hnoss and Gerseme.^ They 
were so very beautiful, that afterwards the most precious 
jewels were called by their names. 

When it became known to the Swedes that Frey was dead, 
and yet peace and good seasons continued, they believed that 
it must be so as long as Frey remained in Sweden; and therefore 
they would not burn his remains, but called liim the god of 
this world, and afterwards offered continually blood-sacrifices 
to him, principally for peace and good seasons. 

Chapter XIV. Of King Fjolne’s Death. Fjolne, Yngve 
Frey’s son, ruled thereafter over the Swedes and the Upsal 
domains. He was powerful, and lucky in seasons and in holding 
the peace. Fredfrode ruled then in Leidre, and between them 
there was great friendship and visiting. Once when Fjolne 
went to Frode in Sealand, a great feast was prepared for him, 
and invitations to it were sent all over the country. Frode 
had a large house, in which there was a great vessel many eUs 
high, and put together of great pieces of timber; and this 
vessel stood in a lower room. Above it was a loft, in the floor 
of which was an opening through which liquor was poured into 
this vessel. The vessel was full of mead, which was excessively 
strong. In the evening Fjolne, with his attendants, was taken 
into the adjoining loft to sleep. In the night he went out to 
the gallery to seek a certain place, and he was very sleepy and 
exceedingly drunk. As he came back to his room he went 

' SDone here corrects the Edda \ for he there says merely: “The daughter 
of Freya and Oder is Hnoss. She is so fair that from her name every- 
thing IS called hnoss which is beautiful and precious.” Hnoss means a 
Jewd, and Gerssme a precious or superb article. 
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along the galleiy to the door of another loft went into it, and 
Ins foot slipping he fell into the ^ essel of mead a id was drowned 
So says flijodolf of Kvme 

111 Trode's hall the feaiful i^ord, 

The death foreboding sound n as heard 
riie cry of fey ^ denouncing doom 
\\ as heard at night in Frode s home 
And when brave Frode came, he found 
Swithiod s dark chief Fjolne drowned 
In Frode^s mansion drowned was he, 

Drowned m a waveless, windless sea 

CHiPiER XV Or SwrcDE — Swegde took the kingdom after 
his fattier, and he made a solemn vow to seek Godheim and 
Odin He went with twelve men through the world, and came 
to Turkland, and the Great Swithiod, where he found many of 
his connections He was file yeais on this journey, and wl en 
he returned home to Sweden ne lemamed there for some time 
He had got a wife in Vanheim, who was called Vana, and their 
son was Vanlande Swegde went out afterwards to seek again 
for Godheim, and came to a mansion on the east side of Swithiod 
called Stem, where there was a stone as big as a large house 
In the evening after sunset, as St/egde was going fiom the 
dnnking-table to his sleeping room, he cast lus eye upon the 
stone, and saw that a dwarf was sitting under it Swegde and 
his man were very drunk, and they ran towards the stone 
The dwarf stood in the door, and called to Swegde, and told him 
to come m, and he should see 0dm Swegde ran into the 
stone, which instantly closed behind him, and Swegde nc\er 
came back Thjodolf of Kvine tells of this 

Bv Diurnir » '' elfin race 

"Vi ho haunt the chffs and shun da> s face, 

The 'valiant Swegde was deceived 

The elf s f al^e w ords the lung believed 

The daimtless hero rushing on 

Passed tnrough the yawning mouth of stone 

It yawned — it shut — tlie hero fell 

In Saekmime s ^ hall, where giants dwell 

Chapter XVI Or Vanlande, Swegde’s Son — Vanlande 
Swegde s son, succeeded his father, and ruled over the Upsal 

‘ Fe) feig, 1 used m the same sense m the northern languages as u 
Scotland denoting the acts or words or sounds preceding and supposed 
to be portending, a sudden death "The gauger is fev,” in Sir Walter 
Scott s novel Guy Mannenng, is an expression seized by that great painter 
of Scottish life from the common people, and applied in its true meaning 
Diuinir the second chief of the dwarfs or elves in ihe Scandinavian 
mythology the jotun of the deep 

• Stektnme — the jotun of the rocks, whom Odin visited under the 
assumed name of Ividur 
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domain. He was a great warrior, and went far around in 
different lands Once he took up his winter abode in Finland 
with Sna; ^ the Old, and got his daughter Dnva m marriage, 
but in spnng he set out leaving Driva behind, and although he 
had promised to return withm three years he did not come 
back for ten. Then Dnva sent a message to the witch Huld, 
and sent Visbur, her son by Vanlande, to Sweden. Dnva bribed 
the witch-wife Huld, either that she should bewitch Vanlande 
to return to Finland, or kill him When this witch-work was 
going on Vanlande was at Upsal, and a great desire came over 
him to go to Finland, but his fnends and counsellors advised 
him against it, and said the witchcraft of the Finn people 
showed itself in this desire of his to go there. He then became 
very drowsy, and laid himself down to sleep, but when he hari 
slept but a little while he cned out, saying that the '\fara * was 
treading upon him His men hastened to him to help him; 
but when they took hold of his head she trod on his legs, and 
when they laid hold of his legs she pressed upon his head, and 
it was his death The Swedes took his body and burnt it at a 
river called Skytaa,* where a standing stone was laised over 
him. Thus says Thjodolf: 

And Vanlande, in a fatal hour, 

Was dragg’d bv Gnmhild's daughter’s po\s er, 

The \/itch-wi£e’s, to the dwelling place 
Where men meet Odm face to face 
Trampled to death, to Skytaa’s shore 
The corpse his faitnful followers bore, 

And thcie the^ burnt, with heavy hearts, 

The good chief killed b> witchcraft’s arts 

Ch^pier XVII Or Visbur, V4nlande’s Son. — ^Visbur suc- 
ceeded his father Vanlande He married the daughter of x\ude 
the Rich, and gave hei as her bnde-gift three large farms, and 
a gold ornament Ihey had two sons, Gisle and Ond, but 
Visbur left hei and took another v\ife, whereupon she went 
home to her father with her tw'o sons Visbur had a son who 
was called Domald, and his stepmother used witchcraft to give 
him ill-luck. Now, when Visbur’s sons weie the one twelve, 
the other thirteen years of age, they went to their father’s 
place, and desired to have their mother’s dower; but he would 
not deliver it to them Then they said that the gold ornament 
should be the death of the best man m all his race, and they 

' Snae, snow and Dnva, snowdrift. 

* Maia, the nightmare We retain the name, and the notion that it is 
a demon ridmg or treading on the sleeper. 

* This nver and place are not now known. 
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leturiied home. Then they began again with enchantments 
and witchcraft, to try if they could destroy their father. The 
sorceress Huld said that by witchcraft she could bring it about 
by this means, that a murderei of his own kin should ne\ er be 
wanting in the Yngling race; and they agreed to have it so. 
Thereafter they collected men, came unexpectedly in the night 
on Visbur, and burned him in his house. So sings Thjodolf: 

Have the fire-dogs’ fierce tongues yelling 
Lapt Visbur’s blood on his own hearth ’ 

Have the flames consumed the dwelling 
Of the hero's soul on earth’ 

Madly ye acted, who set free 
The forest foe, red fire, night thief. 

Fell brother of the ragmg sea,’ 

Against your father and your chief. 

Chapter XVIII. Of Domald, Visbur’s Son. — Domald took 
the heritage after his father Visbur, and ruled over the Lind 
As in his time there was great famine and distress, the Swedes 
made great offerings of sacrifice at Upsal. The first autumn 
they sacrificed oxen, but the succeeding season was not im- 
proved thereby. The following autumn they sacrificed men, 
but the succeeding year was rather worse. The third autumn, 
when the offer of sacrifices should begin, a great multitude of 
Swedes came to Upsal; and now the cliiefs held consultations 
with each other, and all agreed that the times of scarcity were 
on account of then king Domald, and they resolved to offei 
him for good seasons, and to assault and kiU him. and sprinkle 
the stalle* of the gods with his Llood And the) did .o Thjodolf 
tells of this; 

It has happened oft ere now, 

That foeman’s weapon has laid low 
The crowned head, where battle plain 
Was miry red with the blood-rain. 

But Domald dies by bloody arms, 

Raised not by foes m war’s alarms — 

Raised bv his Swedish liegemen’s hand. 

To bring good seasons to the land. 

Chapter XIX. Of Domar, Donald’s Son. — Domald’s son, 
called Domai, next ruled over the land. He leigned long, and 
in his days were good seasons and peace. Nothing is told of 
him but that he died in his bed in Upsal, and was transported 

’ Formot was father of Loge, £gir, and Kara; or Fire, the Sea, and the 
Wmd; and hence fire is called by the scalds the brother of the sea Loge 
IS a word stiU retamed m the northern parts of Scotland to sigmfy fire 
Ihe lowe, for the blaze or flame of fire, is in general use in Scotland. 

> Stalle was a pedestal, resembling an altar, on which the image of the 
god stood, m a pagan temple. 
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to the F3rrisvold,^ where his body was burned on the river bank, 
and where his standing stone still remains. So says Thjodolf: 

I have asked wise men to tell 

Where Domar rests, and they knew well. 

Domar, on Fyiie's wide-spread ground, 

Was burned, and laid on Yngve’s mound. 

Chapter XX. Of Dygve, Domar’s Son. — Dygve was the 
name of his son, who succeeded him in ruling the land; and 
about him nothing is said but that he died in his bed. Thjodolf 
tells of it thus: 

Dygve the Brave, the mighty king, 

It is no hidden secret thing. 

Has gone to meet a royal mate. 

Riding upon the horse of Fate. 

For Loke's daughter * in her house 
Of Yngve's race would have a spouse; 

Therefore the fell-one snatched away 
Brave Dygve from the light of day. 

Dygve’s mother was Drott, a daughter of King Danp, the 
son of Rig, who was first called “king” in the Danish tongue. 
His descendants always afterwards considered the title of king 
the title of highest dignity. Dj^ve was the first of his family 
to be called king, for his predecessors had been called Droltvm, 
and their tvives Drottningar, and their court Drott. Each of 
their race was called Yngve, or Yngune, and the whole race 
together Ynglinger. The Queen Drott was a sister of King 
Dan Mikillati, from whom Denmark ® took its name. 

Chapter XXI. Of Dag the Wise. — King Dygve’s son, 
called Dag, succeeded to him, and was so wise a man that he 
understood the language of birds. He had a sparrow which 
told him much news, and flew to different countries. Once 
the sparrow flew to Reidgotaland,^ to a farm called Varva, 
where he flew into the peasant’s corn-field and took his grain. 
The peasant came up, took a stone, and killed the sparrow. 
King Dag was ill-pleased that the sparrow did not come home; 

'The plains at the mouth of the river Fyris, between the site of Old 
Upsala and the present UpsaJa. 

^ Loke’s (the evil principle) daughter was Hel, who received in the under 
world those who, not having fallen in battle, were not received by Odin 
in V alhalla . Our word "hell” is apparently derived bom the name of 
this goddess. 

’ Danmark — in Danish. 

* Reidgotaland is usually understood to mean Jutland, and Eygotaland 
the islands inhabited by the same people, but in this passage it seems to 
mean Denmark. That the vast hordes called Goths who overwhelmed 
It^y came from these Gothlands, it is inconsistent with common sense to 
suppose. The whole coasts of the Baltic could furnish no such masses of 
armed men even now, when they furnish more subsistence for man. 
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and as he, in a sacrifice of expiation, inquired after the sparrow, 
he got the answer that it was killed at Varva. Thereupon he 
ordered a great army, and went to Gotland; and when he came 
to Varva he landed with his men and plundered, and the people 
fled away before him. King Dag returned in the evening to 
his ships, after having killed many people and taken many 
prisoners. As they were going across a river at a place called 
Skjotan’s [the Weapon’s] Ford, a labouring thrall came running 
to the river-side, and threw a hay-fork into their troop. It 
struck the king on the head, so that he fell instantly from his 
horse and died. In those times the chief who ravaged a country 
was called Gram,^ and the men-at-arms under him Gramer. 
Thjodolf sings of it thus: 

What news is this that the king's men, 

Fiying eastward through the glen. 

Report? That Dag the Brave, whose name 
Is sounded far and wide by Fame — 

That Dag, who knew so well to wield 
• The battle-axe in bloody field. 

Where brave men meet, no more will head 
The brave — that mighty Dag is dead! 

Varva was wasted with the sword. 

And vengeance taken for the bird — 

The little bird that used to bring 
News to the ear of the great king. 

Varva was ravaged, and the strife 
Was ended, when the monarch’s life 
Was ended too — the great Dag feil 
By the hay-fork of a base thr^! 

Chapter XXII. Of Agne, Dag’s Son. — Ague was the name 
of Dag’s son, who was king after him — a powerful and celebrated 
man, expert, and exercised in all feats. It happened one 
summer that Eling Agne went with his army to Finland, and 
landed and marauded. The Finland people gathered a large 
army, and proceeded to the strife under a chief called Froste. 
There was a great battle, in which King Agne gained the victory, 
and Froste fell there with a great many of his people. King 
Agne proceeded with armed hand through Finland, subdued it, 
and made enormous booty. He took Froste’s daughter Skjalv, 
and her brother Loge, and carried them along with him. When 
he' sailed from the east he came to land at Stoksund,® and put 
up his tent on the flat side of the river, where then there was a I 
wood. King Agne had at the time the gold ornament which had ^ 

^ Gram is equivalent to grim, fierce. 

^Stoksund is the sound or stream at Stockholm, between the Maslare 
lake and the sea. 
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belonged to Visbur. He now married Skjalv, and she begged him 
to msie burial feast in honour of her father. He invited a great 
many guests, and made a great feast. He had become very cele- 
brated by his expedition, and there was a great drinking match. 
Now when King Agne had got drunk, Skjalv bade him take care of 
his gold ornament which he had about his neck; therefore he 
took hold of the ornament, and bound it fast about his neck 
before he went to sleep. The land-tent stood at the wood side, 
and a high tree over the tent protected it against the heat of 
the sun. Now when King Agne was asleep, Skjalv took a noose, 
and fastened it under the ornament. Thereupon her men threw 
down the tent-poles, cast the loop of the noose up in the branches 
of the tree, and hauled upon it, so that the king was hanged 
close under the branches and died; and Skjalv with her men. 
ran down to their ships, and rowed away. King Agne was. 
buried upon the spot, which was afterwards called Agnefet^; 
and it h'es on the east side of the Tauren, and west ® of Stok- 
sund. Thjodolf speaks of it thus; 

How do ye like the high-souled maid, 

Who, with the grim Fate-goddess’ aid. 

Avenged her sire? — ^made Swithjod’s king 
Through air in golden baiter swing? 

How do ye hko her, Agne’s men? 

Think ye that any chief again 
Will court the fate your chief befell. 

To ride on wooden horse to hell? 

Chapter XXIII. Of Alric and Eric. — ^The sons of Agne 
were called Alric and Eric, and were kings together after him. 
They were powerful men, great warriors, and expert at all feats 
of arms. It was their custom to ride and break in horses both 
to walk and to gallop, which nobody understood so well as they; 
and they vied with each other who could ride best, and keep 
the best horses. It happened one day that both the brothers 
rode out together alone, and at a distance from their followers, 
with their best horses, and rode on to a field; but never came 
back. The people at last went out to look after them, and 
they were both found dead with their heads crushed. As they 
had no weapons, except it might be their horses’ bridles, people 
believed that they had killed each other with these. So says 
Thjodolf: 

Alric fell, by Eric slain, 

Eric’s life-blood dyed the plain. 

Brother fell by brother’s hand; 

And they tell it in the land, 

' Agne-fet — Agne-meadow, to the south of the modem Stockholm. 

' It was really to the south of Stoksund. 
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That they worked the wicked deed 
With the shan bits that guide the steed. 

Shall it be said of Frey’s brave sons. 

The kingly race, the noble ones, 

That they have fought in deadly battle 
With the head-gear of their cattle? 

Chapter XXIV. Of Yngve and Alf. — Alric’s sons, Yngve 
and Alf, then succeeded to the kingly power in Sweden. Yngve 
was a great warrior, always victorious; handsome, expert in all 
exercises, strong and very sharp in battle, generous and full of 
mirth; so that he was both renowned and beloved. Alf was a 
silent, harsh, unfriendly man, and sat at home in the land, and 
never went out on war expeditions. His mother was called 
Dageid, a daughter of King Dag the Great, from whom the 
Dagling family is descended. King Alf had a wife named Bera, 
who was the most agreeable of women, very brisk and gay. 
One autumn Yngve, Alric’s son, had arrived at Upsal from a 
viking cruise by which he was become very celebrated. He 
often sat long in the evening at the drinking-table; but Alf 
went willingly to bed very early. Queen Bera sat often till 
late in the evening, and she and Yngve conversed together for 
their amusement; but Alf soon told her that she should not sit 
up so late in the evening, but should go first to bed, so as not 
to waken him. She replied, that happy would be the woman 
who had Yngve instead of Alf for her husband; and as she 
often repeated the same, he became very angry. One evening 
Alf went into the hall, where Yngve and Beta sat on the high 
seat speaking to each other. Yngve had a short sword upon 
his knees, and the guests were so drunk that they did not 
observe the king coming in. King Alf went straight to the 
high seat, drew a sword from under his cloak, and pierced his 
brother Yngve through and through. Yngve leaped up, drew 
his short sword, and gave Alf his death- wound; so that both 
fell dead on the floor. Alf and Yngve were buried under 
mounds in Fyrisvold. Thus tells Thjodolf of it: 

1 tell you of a boirid thing, 

A deed of dreadful note 1 sing — 

How by false Bera, wicked queen. 

The murderous brother-bands were seen 
Each raised against a brother’s life; 

How wretched Alf with bloody knife 
Gored Yngve’s heart, and Yngve’s blade 
Alf on the bloody threshold laid. 

Can men resist Fate’s iron laws? 

They slew each other without cause. 

Chapter XXV. Of Hugleik. — H ugleik was the name of 
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King Alf s soHj who succeeded the two brothers in the kingdom 
of the Swedes, the sons of Yngve being still children. King 
Hugleik was no warrior, but sat quietly at home in his country. 
He was very rich, but had still more the reputation of being 
very greedy. He had at his court all sorts of players, who 
played on harps, fiddles, and viols; and had with him magicians, 
and all sorts of witches. Hake and Hagbard were two brothers, 
very celebrated as sea-kings, who had a great force of men-at- 
arms. Sometimes they cruised in company, sometimes each 
for himself, and many warriors followed them both. King 
Hake came with his troops to Sweden against King Hugleik, 
who, on his side, collected a great army to oppose him. Two 
brothers came to liis assistance, Svipdag and Geigad, both very 
celebrated men, and powerful combatants. King Hake had 
about him twelve champions, and among them Starkad the 
Old; and King Hake himself was a murderous combatant. 
They met on Fyrisvold, and there was a great battle, in which 
King Hugleik’s army was soon defeated. Then the com- 
batants, Svipdag and Geigad, pressed forward manfully; but 
Hake’s champions went six against one, and they were both 
taken prisoners. Then King Hake penetrated witliin the 
shield-circle^ around King Hugleik, and killed him and two 
of his sons within it. After this the Swedes fled; and King 
Hake subdued the country, and became king of Sweden. He 
then sat quietly at home for three years, but during that time 
his combatants went abroad on viking expeditions, and gathered 
property for themselves. 

Chapter XXVI. King Gudlog’s Death. — Jorund and Eric, 
the sons of Yngve Alricsson, lay all this time in their warships, 
and were great warriors. One summer they marauded in Den- 
mark, where they met a King Gudlog from Halogaland, and 
had a battle with him, which ended in their clearing Gudlog’s 
ship and taking him prisoner. They earned him to the land 
at Stromones,® and hanged him there, and afterwards his men 
raised a mound over him. So says Eyvind Skaldaspiller: 

By the fierce East-kings’ ■’ cruel pride, 

Gudlog must on the wild horse ride — 

The wildest horse you e’er did see; 

'Tis Sigur’s steed — the gallows tree. 


' A bulwark or covering of shields— the testudo of the Romans — seems 
always to have been formed round the king's person in battle. 

‘ I^ce name unknown. 

’ The Swedish kings Jorund and Eric, of Yngve’s race, are said to be of 
the East — as relative to Norway, from which Gudlog come. 
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At Slromones the tree did grow. 

Where Gudlog’s corpse waves on the bough. 

A high stone stands on Stromo’s heath, 

To tell the gallant hero’s death. 

Chapter XXVII. Or King Hake. — The brothers Eric and 
Jorund became more celebrated by this deed, and appeared to 
be much greater men than before. When they heard that King 
Hake in Sweden had sent from him his champions, they steered 
towards Sweden, and gathered together a strong force. As 
soon as the Swedes heard that the Yngling brothers were come 
to them, they flocked to them in multitudes. The brothers 
proceeded up the Mselare lake, and advanced towards Upsal 
against King Hake, who came out against them on the Eyris- 
vold with far fewer people. There was a great battle, in which 
Kling Hake went forward so bravely that he killed all who 
were nearest to him, and at last killed King Eric, and cut down 
the banner of the two brothers. King Jorund with all his men 
fled to their ships. King Hake had been so grievously wounded 
that he saw lus days could not be long; so he ordered a warship 
which he had to be loaded with his dead men and their weapons, 
and to be taken out to the sea; the tiller to be shipped, and the 
sails hoisted. Then he set fire to some tar-wood, and ordered 
a pile to be made over it in the ship. Hake was almost if not 
quite dead, when he was laid upon this pile of his. The wind 
was blowing off the land — the ship flew, burning in clear flame, 
out between the islets, and into the ocean. Great was the 
fame of this deed in after times. 

Chapter XXVIII. Jorund, Yngve’s Son. — Jorund, King 
Yngve’s son, remained king at Upsal. He ruled the country; 
but was often in summer out on war expeditions. One summer 
he went with his forces to Denmark; and having plundered all 
around in Jutland, he went into Lymfjord in autumn, and 
marauded there also. While he was thus lying in Oddesund 
with his people, King Gylog of Halogaland, a son of King 
Gudlog, of whom mention is made before, came up with a 
great force, and gave battle to Jorund. When the country 
people saw this they swarmed from all parts towards the battle, 
in great ships and small; and Jorund was overpowered by the 
multitude, and his ships cleared of their men. He sprang 
overboard, but was made prisoner and carried to the land. 
Gylog ordered a gallows to be erected, led Jorund to it, and 
had him hanged there. So ended his life. Thjodolf talks of 
this event thus: 
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Jonmd has travelled far aad wide, 

Bat the same horse he must bestride 
On which he made brave Gudlog ride. 

He too must for a necklace wear 
Hagbert's ^ fell noose in middle air. 

The army leader thus must ride 
On Horva’s ’ horse, at Lymfjord’s side. 

Chapter XXIX. Of King On, Jorund’s Son. — On or Ane 
was the name of Jorund’s son, who became king of the Swedes 
after his father. He was a wise man, who made great sacrifices 
to the gods; but being no warrior, he lived quietly at home. 
In the time when the kings we have been speaking of were in 
Upsal, Denmark had been ruled over by Dan Mikellati, who 
lived to a very great age; then by his son, Erode Mikellati, or 
the Peace-loving, who was succeeded by his sons Halfdan and 
Fridleifj who were great warriors. Halfdan was older than his 
brother, and above him in all things. He went with his army 
against King On to Sweden, and was always victorious. At 
last King On fled to Wester Gotland when he had been king 
in Upsal about twenty-five years, and was in Gotland twenty- 
five years, wliile Halfdan remained king in Upsal. King Half- 
dan died in his bed at Upsal, and was buried there in a mound; 
and King On returned to Upsal when he was sixty years of a^e. 
He made a great sacrifice, and in it offered up his son to Odin. 
On got an answer from Odin, that he should live sixty years 
longer; and he was afterwards king in Upsal for twenty-five 
years. Now came Ole the Bold, a son of King Fridleif, with 
his army to Sweden, against King On, and they had several 
battles with each other; but Ole was always the victor. Then 
On fled a second time to Gotland; and for twenty-five years 
Ole reigned in Upsal, until he was killed by Starkad the Old. 
After Ole’s fall. On returned to Upsal, and ruled the kingdom 
for twenty-five yeai-s. Then he made a great sacrifice again 
for long life, in whicli he sacrificed his second son, and received 
the answer from Odin, that he should live as long as he gave 
him one of his sons every tenth year, and also that he should 
name one of the districts of his country after the number of sons 
he should offer to Odin, When he liad sacrificed the seventh 
of his sons he continued to live; but so that he could not walk, 
but was carried on a chair. Then he sacrificed his eighth son, 
and lived thereafter ten years, lying in his bed. Now he 

‘ Hagbert’s noose — the gallows rope by which Hagbert was hanged. 

* Horva, a sea-liing, whose name is given also to Odin by the scalds. 
Odin was the god of the hanged; and Odin’s horse was a name for the 
gallows. 
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sacrificed his ninth son, and lived ten years more; but so that 
he drank out of a horn like a weaned infant. He had no\\ 
only one son remaining, whom he also wanted to sacrifice, and 
to give Odin Upsal and the domains thereunto belonging, under 
the name of the Ten Lands, ^ but the Swedes would not dlow it, 
so there was no sacrifice, and Kmg On died, and was buried in 
a mound at Upsal. Since that time it is called On’s- sickntso 
when a man dies, without pain, of extreme old age Thjodoif 
tells of this: 

In Upsal's town the cruel king 
Slaughtered his sons at Odin’s shnne — 

Slaughtered his sons with cruel knife, 

To get from Odm length of Ufe. 

He hved until he had to turn 

His toothless mouth to the deer’s horn, 

And he who shed his children’s blood 
Sucked thiough the ox’s horn his food 
At length fell Death has tracked him down, 

Sloulv, but sure, in Dpsal’s town 

Chapter XXX. Of Egil and Tunne. — Egil was the name of 
On the Old’s son, who succeeded as king in Sweden after his 
father’s death. He was no warrior, but sat quietly at home 
Tunne was the name of a slave who had been the counsellor 
and treasurer of On the Old; and when On died Tunne took 
much treasure and buried it in the earth. Now when Egil 
became king he put Tunne among the other slaves, which he 
took very ill and ran away with others of the slaves They 
dug up the treasures which Tunne had concealed, and he gave 
them to his men, and was made their chief. Afterwards many 
malefactors flocked to him; and they lay out in the woods, but 
sometimes fell upon the domains, pillaging and killing the 
people. When King Egil heard this he went out with his 
forces to pursue them, but one night when he had taken up his 
night quarters, Tunne came there with his men, fell on the 
king’s men une.\pectedly, and killed many of them. As soon 
as King Egil perccncd the tumult, he prepared for defence, 
and set up his banner; but many people deserted him, because 
Tunne and his men attacked them so boldly, and King Egil 
saw that nothing was left but to fly. Tunne pursued the 
fugitives into the forest, and then leturned to the inhabited 
land, ravaging and plundering without resistance. All the 
goods that fell into Tunne’s hands he gave to his people, ana 
thus became popular and strong in men. King Egil assembled 
an army again, and hastened to give battle to Tunne. But 
‘ Iiundaland which really means the Ten hundreds (circuits) land 
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Tuime was again victorious, and King Egil fled with the loss of 
many people. Egil and Tunne had eight battles with each 
other, and Tunne always gained the victory. Then King Egil 
fled out of the country, and went to Sealand in Denmark, to 
Erode the Bold, and promised him a scatt ^ from the Swedes to 
obtain help. Erode gave him an army, and also his champions, 
with which force King Egil repaired to Sweden. When Tunne 
heard this he came out to meet him; and there was a great 
battle, in which Tunne fell, and King Egil recovered his king- 
dom, and the Danes returned home. King Egil sent King 
Erode great and good presents every year, but he paid no 
scatt to the Danes; but notwithstanding, the friendship between 
Egil and Erode continued without interruption. After Tunne’s 
fall, Egil ruled the kingdom for three years. It happened in 
Sweden that an old bull, which was destined for sacrifice, was 
fed so high that he became dangerous to people; and when 
they were going to lay hold of him he escaped into the woods, 
became furious, and was long in the forest committing great 
damage to the country. King Egil was a great hunter, and 
often rode into the forest to chase wild animals. Once he rode 
out with his men to hunt in the forest. The king had traced 
an animal a long while, and followed it in the forest, separated 
from all his men. He observed at last that it was the bull, 
and rode up to it to kill it. The bull turned round suddenly, 
and the king struck him with his spear; but it tore itself out of 
the wound. The bull now struck his horn in the side of the 
horse, so that he instantly fell flat on the earth with the king. 
The king sprang up, and was drawing his sword, when the bull 
struck his horns right into the king’s breast. The king’s men 
then came up and killed the bull. The king lived but a short 
time, and was buried in a mound at Upsal. Thjodolf sings of 
it thus: 

The fair-haired son. of Odin’s race, 

Who fled before fierce Tunne’s Ijc-*, 

Has perished by the demon-beast 
Who roams the forests of the East. 

The hero’s breast met the fuli btunt 
Of the wild bull’s shaggy front; 

The hero’s heart’s asunder torn 
By the fell Jotun’s spear-like horn. 

Chapter XXXI. Or King Ottar. — Ottar was the name of 
■fcng Egil’s son who succeeded to the domains and kingdom 

' Skat tax or tribute. This was a land tax, paid to the king in money, 
malt, meal, or meat, and it was adjudged by the Thing to each king on 
his accession. 
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after him. He did not continue friendly with King Frode, 
and therefore King Frode sent messengers to King Ottar to 
demand the scatt which Egil had promised him. Ottar replied, 
that the Swedes had never paid scatt to the Danes, neither 
would he; and the messengers had to depart with this answer. 
Frode was a great warrior; and he came one summer with his 
army to Sweden, and landed and ravaged the country. He 
Idlled many people, took some prisoners, burned all around in 
the inhabited parts, made a great booty, and made great 
devastation. The next summer King Frode made an expedi- 
tion to the eastward^; and when King Ottar heard that Frode 
was not at home in his own country, he went on board liis own 
ships, sailed over to Denmark, and ravaged there without 
opposition. As he heard that a great many people were 
collected at Sealand, he proceeds westward^ to the Sound, 
and sails north® about to Jutland; lands at Lymfjord; plunders 
the Vend district ■*; bums, and lays waste, and makes desolate 
the country he goes over with his army. Vatt and Faste were 
the names of the earls whom Frode had appointed to defend 
the country in Denmark while he was abroad. When the earls 
heard that the Swedish king was laying Denmark waste, they 
collected an army, hastened on board their ships, and sailed 
by the south® side to L)rmfjord. They came unexpectedly 
upon Ottar, and the battle began immediately. The Swedes 
gave them a good reception, and many people fell on both sides; 
but as soon as men fell in the Danish army other men hastened 
from the country to fill their places, and also all the vessels in 
the neighbourhood joined them. The battle ended with the 
fall of Ottar and the greater part of his people. The Danes 
took his body, carried it to the land, laid it upon a mound of 
earth, and let the wild beasts and ravens tear it to pieces. There- 
after they made a figure of a crow out of wood, sent it to Sweden, 
and sent word with it that their king, Ottar, was no better than 
it; and from this he was called Ottar Vendelcrow. Thjodolf 
tells so of it: 

By Danish aims the hero bold, 

Ottai the Biave, lies stifi and cold. 

To Vendel’s plain the corpse was home; 

By eagles' claws the corpse is torn, 

* An expedition to the East meant going on a viking cruise to the Baltic 
ands, especially Finland, Estland, Lifiand, and Kurland, 

’ Really northward. 

* Really south and west, 

< Vendel, the part of Jutland north of Lymfjord, now called Vendsyssel. 

‘ Really west. 
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Spattered by ravens* bloody feet, 

^ The wild bird*s prey, the wild wolf's meat. 

The Swedes have vowed revenge to take 
On Frode's earls, for Ottar's sake; 

Like dogs to kill them in their land, 

In their own homes, by Swedish hand. 

Chapter XXXII. Of King Adils’ Marriage. — ^Adils was 
the name of King Ottar’s son and successor. He was a long 
time Hag, became very rich, and went also for several summers 
on viking expeditions. On one of these he came to Saxland ^ 
with his troops. There a king was reigning called Geirthjof, 
and his wife was called Alof the Great; but nothing is told of 
their children. The king was not at home, and Adils and his 
men ran up to the king’s house and plundered it, while others 
V drove a herd of cattle down to the strand.® The herd was 
attended by slave-people, churls, and girls, and they took aU of 
them together. Among them was a remarkably beautiful girl 
' called Yrsa. Adils returned home with tliis plunder. Yrsa 
, was not one of the slave girls, and it was soon observed that 
^ was intelligent, spoke well, and in all respects was well 
behaved. All people thought well of her, and particularly the 
long; and at last it came to this that the king celebrated his 
wedding with her, and Yrsa became queen of Sweden, and was 
considered an excellent woman. 

Chapter XXXIII. Of King Adils’ Death. — ^King Half- 
dan’s son Helge ruled at that time over Leidre. He came to 
Sweden with so great an army, that King Adils saw no other 
* way than to fly at once. King Helge landed with his army, 
plundered, and made a great booty. He took Queen Yrsa 
prisoner, carried her with him to Leidre. took her to wife, and 
had a son by her called Rolf Krake. When Rolf was three 
years old. Queen Alof came to Denmark, and told Queen Yrsa 
that her husband. King Helge, was her own father, and that 
she, Alof, was her mother. Thereupon Yrsa went back to 
Sweden to King Adils, and was queen there as long as she 
' lived. King Helge fell in a war expedition; and Rolf Krake, 

‘ Here the coast of Holstein on the Baltic. 

*The ordinary way, with the vikings, of victualling their ships, was 
.driving cattie down to the strand and killing them, without regard to 
the property of friends or enemies; and this was so established a practice 
that it was expressed in a single word, “strandhug." King Harald 
- l^hirhair bad prohibited the strandhug being committed in his own 
.. dwdnions by his own subjects on their viking cruises; and Rolf Ganger, 
die son of the Earl of More, having, notwithstanding, landed and made a 
fftendkug in the south of Norway, where the king happened to be, was 
. outlawed; and he in consequence set out on an expedition, in which he 
'' conquered and settled in Normandy. 
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who was then eight years old, was taken to be king in Leidre. 
King Adds had many disputes with a king called Ole of the 
Uplands; and these kings had a battle on the ice of the Venner 
lake, in which King Ole fell, and King Adils won the battle 
There is a long account of this battle in the Skjoldunga Saga,^ 
and also about Rolf Krake’s coming to Adds, and sowing gold 
upon the Fyrisvold. King Adils was a great lover of good 
horses, and had the best horses of these times. One of his 
horses was called Slongve, and another Raven. This horse 
he had taken from Ole on his death, and bred from him a 
horse, also called Raven, which the king sent in a present to 
King Godgest in Halogaland. When Godgest mounted the 
horse he was not able to manage him, and fell off and was killed. 
This accident happened at Omd in Halogaland.^ King Adds 
was at a Disa ^ sacnfice; and as he rode around the Disa hall 
his horse Raven stumbled and fell, and the king was thrown 
forward upon his head, and his skull was split, and his brains 
dashed out against a stone. Adils died at Upsal, and was 
buried there in a mound. The Swedes called him a great king 
Thjodolf speaks thus of him: 

Witcb-demons, I have beard men sav, 

Have taken Adils' bfe away. 

The son of kmgs of Frey’s great race, 

First m the fray, the fight, the chase. 

Fell from his steed — his clotted brains 
Lie mi\ed with mire on Upsal’s plains 
Such death (gnm Fate has willed it so) 

Has struck down Ole’s deadly foe. 

Chapter XXXIV. Rolf Krake’s Death — ^Eystem, Kmg 
Adds’ son, ruled next over Sweden, and in his lifetime Rolf 
Krake of Leidre fell. In those days many kings, both Danes 
and Northmen, ravaged the Swedish dominions; for there were 
many sea-kings who ruled over many people, but had no lands, 
and he might well be called a sea-king who never slept beneath 
sooty roof-timbers. 

Chapter XXXV. Or Eysteih and the J utland King Sol ^ e 
— There was a sea-king called Solve, a son of Hogne of Njardo,'* 
who at that time plundered in the Baltic, but had his dominion 

‘ Unfortunately lost, m the form m which Snorre knew it. 

* Halogaland is the province of Norway now called Nordland, ex 
tendmg mom the Namsen nver north to Westfjord, where it joins the 
provmce of Finmark. 

’ Disar was the name given to the goddesses of the northern myth- 
ology; and Disa is simposed to have been Freya, in whose honour a great 
sacrifice, called Disa Blot, was held in mid-wmter 

* Njardo, an island m North Trondhjem district, now called Naero 
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in' Jutland. He came with his forces to Sweden, just as King 
Eystein was at a feast in a district called Lofond.^ Solve came 
unexpectedly in the night on Eystein, surrounded the house in 
which the king was, and burned him and all his court. Then 
Solve went to Sigtun, and desired that the Swedes should 
receive him, and give him the title of king; but they collected 
an army, and tried to defend the country against him, on 
which there was a great battle, that lasted, according to report, 
eleven days. There King Solve was victorious, and was after- 
wards king of the Swedish dominions for a long time, until at 
last the Swedes betrayed him, and he was killed. Thjodolf 
tells of it thus: 


For a long time none could tell 
How Eystein died — ^but now I know 
That at Lofond the hero fell; 

The branch of Odin was laid low, 

Was burnt by Solve’s Jutland men. 

The ramng tree-devourer fire 
Rushed on the monarch in its ire; 

First fell the castle timbers, then 
The roof-beams — ^Eystein’s funeral pyre. 

C hapter XXXVI. Of Yngvar’s Fall. — Yng\'ar, who was 
King Eystein’s son, then became king of Sweden. He was a 
great warrior, and often lay out with his warships; for the 
Swedish dominions were much ravaged then by Danes and 
East-country men.* King Yngvar made a peace with the 
Danes; but betook himself to ravaging the East country in 
return. One summer he went with his forces to Estland, and 
plundered at a place called Stein. The men of Estland came 
down from the interior with a great army, and there was a 
battle; but the army of the country was so brave that the 
Swedes could not withstand them, and King Yngvar fell, and 
his people fled. He was buried close to the seashore under a 
mound in Estland; and after this defeat the Swedes returned 
home. Thjodolf sings of it thus: 

Certain it is the Estland foe 

The fair-haired Swedish king laid low. 

On Estland's strand, o’er Swedish graves, 

The Hast Sea sings her song of waves; 

King Yngvar's d&ge is ocean’s roar 
Resounding on the rock-ribbed shore. 

Chapter XXXVII. Of Onund the Land-Clearer. — Onund 
was the name of Yngvar’s son who succeeded him. In his 

' Lofdnd, probably Laghunda in Fjadrundaland where there was an old 
kings’ residence. 

’Men from the Baltic lands. 
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days there was peace in Sweden, and he became rich in valuable 
goods. King Ommd went with his army to Estland to avenge 
his father, and landed and ravaged the country round far and 
wide, and returned with a great booty in autumn to Sweden. 
In liis time there weie fruitful seasons in Sweden, so that he 
was one of the most popular of kings. Sweden is a great 
forest land, and there aie such great uninhabited forests in it 
that It is a journey of many days to cross them. Onund 
bestowed great dihgence and expense on openmj; the woods 
and cultivating the cleared land. He made roads through the 
desert forests; and thus cleared land is found all through the 
forest country, and gieat districts are settled. In tlus way 
extensive tracts of land were brought into cultivation, for there 
were country people enough to cultivate the land Onund had 
roads made through all Sweden, both through foiests and 
morasses, and also over mountams; and he was therelore called 
Onund Roadmaker. He had a house built for himself in every 
district of Sweden, and went over the whole country in guest- 
quarters.^ 

Chapter XXXVIII. Of Ingjald the Bad. — Onund had a 
son called Ingjald, and at that time Yngvar was king of the 
district of Fjadryndaland.2 Yngvar had two sons by his wife 
— ^the one called Alf, the other Agnar — who were about the 
same age as Ingjald. Onund’s district-kings were at that tune 
spread widely over Sweden, and Svipdag the Blind luled over 
Tiundaland, in which Upsal is situated, and where all the 
Swedish Things are held. There also were held the mid-winter 
sacrifices, at which many kings attended. One year at mid- 
winter® there was a great assembly of people at Upsal, and 
Eling Yngv'ar had also come there with his sons. Alf, King 
Yngvar’s son, and Ingjald, King Onund’s son, were there — 
both about six years old. They amused themselves with child’s 
play, in w'hich each should be leading on his army. In their 
play Ingjald found himself not so strong as Alf, and was sj 
vexed that he almost cried. His foster-brother Gautvid came 
up, led him to his foster-father Svipdag the Blind, and told 
him how ill it appeared that he was weaker and less manly 

^This continued to be the ordinary way of subsisting the kings and 
court in Norway for many generations. In Sweden the kings appear to 
have had a fi\ed residence at Upsal, and m Denmark at Leidre and Odinso, 
while in Norwaj they appear to have lived always in royal progresses 
through the districts m turns, without any palace, castle, or fixed abode. 

‘ Fjadryndaland was the most westerly distnct m Upland. 

i.e. in the middle of January, when the pagan Yule feast was observed 
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than Alfj King Yngvar’s son. Svipdag replied that it was a 
great shame. The day after Svipdag took the heart of a wolf, 
roasted it on the tongs, and gave it to the king’s son Ingjald 
to eat, and from that time he became a most ferocious person, 
and of the worst disposition. When Ingjald was grown up, 
Onund applied for him to King Algaut for his daughter Gauthild. 
Algaut was a son of Gautrek the Mild, and grandson of Gaut; 
and from them Gotland ^ (Gautland) took its name. King 
Algaut thought his daughter would be well married if she got 
King Onund’s son, and if he had his father’s disposition; so 
the girl was sent to Sweden, and King Ingjald celebrated his 
wedding with her in due time. 

Chapter XXXIX. Of King Onund’s Death. — King Onund 
one autumn, travelling between his mansion-houses, came over 
a road called Himmenheath,* where there are some narrow 
mountain valleys, with high mountains on both sides. There 
was heavy rain at the time, and before there had been snow on 
the mountains. A landslip of clay and stones came down upon 
King Onund and his people, and there he met his death, and 
many with him. So says Thjodolf, namely: 

We all have heard how Jonkur’s “ sons, 

Whom weapons could not touch, with stones 
Were stoned to death — ^in open day, 

Kins Onund died in the same way. 

Or else perhaps the wood-growu laird. 

Which long had felt his conquering hand, 

Uprose at length in deadly strife, 

-And pressed out Onund’s hated life. 

Chapter XL. The Burning in Upsal. — Then Ingjald, King 
Onund’s son, came to the kingdom. The Upsal kings were the 
highest in Sweden among the many district-kings who had been 
since the time that Odin was chief. The kings who resided at 
Upsal had been the supreme chiefs over the whole Swedish 
dominions until the death of Agne, when, as before related 
[p. 21], the kingdom came to be divided between brothers. 
After that time the dominions and kingly powers were spread 
among the branches of the family as these increased; but some 

‘This derivation of the name Gotland, given to the small kingdoms 
in Sweden called East and West Gotland, and the island of Gotland, from 
the name of a chief, does away with a great deal of absurd speculation that 
these small districts were the original seats of the mighty people called 
Goths who overwhelmed the Roman empire. 

’This place-name is unknown in Sweden. 

* Jonakur was a king in the Edda whose sons were stoned to death, 
because steel weapons could not wound them. The meaning is, that 
Onund was killed in the same way by stones — which the earth may have 
showered down upon hini for his cutting down wood and improving land. 
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kings cleared great tracts of forest-land, and settled them, and 
thereby increased their domains. Now when Ingjald took the 
dominions and the kingdom of his father, there were, as before 
said [p. 32,] many district-kings. King Ingjald ordered a great 
feast to be prepared in Upsal, and intended at that feast to 
enter on his heritage after King Onund his father. He had a 
large hall made ready for the occasion — one not less, nor less 
sumptuous, than that of Upsal; and this hall was called the 
Seven Kings Hall, and in it were seven high seats for kings. 
Then King Ingjald sent men all through Sweden, and invited 
to his feast kings, earls, and other men of consequence. To 
this heirship-feast came IGng Algaut, his father-in-law; Yngvar 
king of Fjadryndaland, with his two sons, Alf and Agnar; fcng 
Sporsnjall of Neiike; King Sighvat of Aattundaland; but Gran- 
mar king of Sodermanland did not come. Six kings were placed 
in the seats in the new hall; but one of the high seats which 
Ingjald had prepared was empty. All the persons who had 
come got places in the new hall; but to his own court, and the 
rest of his people, he had appointed places at Upsal. It was the 
custom at that time that he who gave an heirship-feast after 
kings or earls, and entered upon the heritage, should sit upon 
the footstool in front of the high seat, until the full bowl, which 
was called the Brage-beaker,^ was brought in. Then he should 
stand up, take the Brage-beaker, make solemn vows to be after- 
wards fulfilled, and thereupon empty the beaker. Then he 
should ascend the high seat which his father had occupied; 
and thus he came to the full heritage after his father. Now it 
was done so on this occasion. When the full Brage-beaker came 
in. King Ingjald stood up, grasped a large bull’s horn, and made 
a solemn vow to enlarge his dominions by one half, towards all 
the four comers of the world, or die; and thereupon pointed 
with the horn to the four quarters. Now when the guests had 
become drunk towards evening King Ingjald told Svipdag’s 
sons, Gautvid and Hylvid, to arm themselves and their men, 
as had before been settled; and accordingly they went out, and 
came up to the new hall, and set fire to it. The hall was soon 
in a blaze, and the six kings, with all their people, were burned 
in it. Those who tried to come out were killed. Then King 
Ingjald laid all the dominions these kings had possessed under 
himself, and took scatt from them. 

’ This beaker was drained in honour of Brage, the god of poetry, .^t 
banquets it was usual to drink first to the gods, just as nowadays the toast 
of the king always comes first. 
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Chapter XLI. Of Hjorvard’s Marriage. — When King 
Granmar heard the news of this treachery, he thought the 
same lot awaited him if he did not take care. The same 
summer King Hjorvard, who was called Ylfing, came with his 
fleet to Sweden, and went into a fjord called Myrkva-fjord.^ 
When King Granmar heard this he sent a messenger to him to 
invite him and all his men to a feast. He accepted it willingly; 
for he had never committed waste in King Granmar’s dominions. 
When he came to the feast he was gladly welcomed. In the 
evening, when the full bowls went round, as was the custom of 
kings when they were at home, or in the feasts they ordered to 
be made, they sat and drank together, a man and woman with 
each otlier in pairs, and the rest of the company sat and drank 
all together. But it was the law among the vikings that all 
who were at the entertainment should drink together in one 
company all round. King Hjorvard’s high seat was placed 
tight opposite to King Granmar’s high seat, and on the same 
bench sat all his men. King Granmar told liis daughter Hildi- 
gunn, who was a remarkably beautiful girl, to make ready to 
carry ale to the vikings. Thereupon she took a silver goblet, 
filled it, bowed before King Hjorvard, and said, “Success to all 
yifinger: this cup to the memory of Rolf Krake’’ — drank out 
the half, and handed the cup to King Hjorvard. He took the 
cup, and took her hand, and said she must sit beside him. She 
says that is not viking fasluon to drink two and two with 
women. Hjorvard replies that it were better for him to make 
a change, and leave the viking law, and drink in company with 
her. Then Hildigunn sat down beside him, and both drank 
together, and spoke a great deal with each other during the 
evening. The next day, when King Granmar and Hjorvard 
met, Hjorvard spoke of his courtship, and asked to have Hildi- 
gunn in marriage. King Granmar laid this proposal before Ms 
wife Hilda, and before people of consequence, saying they would 
have great help and trust in Hjorv'ard; and all approved of it 
highly, and thought it very advisable. And the end was, that 
Hfldigunn was promised to Hjorvard, and the wedding followed 
soon after; and King Hjorvard stayed with King Granmar, 
who had no sons, to help him to defend Ms dominions. 

Chapter XLII. War between Ingjald and Granmar and 
Hjorvard. — The same autumn King Ingjald collected a war- 
force, with which he intended to fall upon Granmar and Hjorvard ; 
but when they heard it they also collected a force, and Hogne, 
‘ Now Moikbfjoid, in Sodeimanland province. 
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who ruled over East Gotland, together with his son Hildur, 
came to their assistance Hogne was father of Hilda, who was 
married to King Granmar. King Ingjald landed with his 
army, which was by far tlie most numerous A battle began, 
which was very sharp, but after it had lasted a short time, the 
chiefs who ruled over Fjadryndaland, West Gotland, Neiike, 
and Aattundaland, took to flight with all the men from those 
countnes, and hastened to their ships This placed King 
Ingjald in great danger, and he received many wounds, but 
escaped by flight to his ships Svipdag the Blind, Ingjald’s 
foster-father, together with his sons, Gautvid and Hyh id, fell 
Ingjald returned to Upsal, very ill-satisfied with his evpedition, 
and he thought the army levied from those countnes he had 
acquired by conquest had been unfaithful to him There was 
great hostihty afterwards between King Ingjald and King 
Granmar, and his son in-law King Hjorvard, and after this 
had continued a long time the fnends of both parties, brought 
about a reconaliation The kmg appointed a mcetmer, and 
concluded a peace This peace was to endure as long as the 
three kings hved, and this was confirmed by oath and piomises 
of fidelity The spnng after, Kang Granmar went to Upsal 
to make offering, as usual, for a steady peace Then the lore- 
bodmg^ turned out for him so tliat it did not promise, him 
long life, and he returned to his dommions 
Chapier XLIII Death or the Kings Granmar and 
Hjorvard — The autumn after, Kmg Granmai and his son 
m-law Hjorvard went to a feast at one of their farms in the 
island Sile* When they were at the entertainment, Kmg 
Ingjald came there in the mght with his troops, suriounded the 
house, and burnt them in it, with all their men I hen he 
took to himself all the country these kmgs had possessed, and 
placed chiefs over it King Hogne and his son HUdui often 
made inroads on horseback mto the Swedish domimons, and 
killed Kmg Ingjald’s men, whom he had placed over the kingdom 
which had belonged to their relation Granmar This strife 
between King Ingjald and Kmg Hogne contmued for a long 
time, but King Hogne defended his kmgdom against Kmg 
Ingjald to his dying day. Kmg Ingjald Imd two children by 
his wife — the eldest call^ Aasa, the other Olaf Gauthild, the 
wife of Ingjald, sent the boy to his foster-father Bove, in West 
ijn connection with such sacrifices it was usual to scatter chips or 
strips of wood, perhaps with runes on them, and to read from the arrange- 
ment of these what wis likely to happen soon by the will of the gods 
* Now Srela isle^ in the Mielaie lake. 
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Gotland, where he was brought up along with Saxe, Bove’s 
son, who had the surname of Flette. It was a common say ing 
that King Ingjald had killed twelve kings, and deceived them 
all under pretence of peace; therefore he was called Ingiald the 
Evil-adviser. He was king over the greater part of Sweden. 
He married his daughter Aasa to Gudrod king of Scania; and she 
was like her father in disposition. Aasa brought it about that 
Gudrod killed his brother Halfdan, father of Ivar Vidfavne; 
and also she brought about the death of her husband Gudrod, 
and then fled to her father; and she thus got the name also of 
Aasa the Evil-adviser. 

Chapter XLIV. Of Ingjald’s Death. — Ivar Vidfavne came 
to Scania after the fall of his uncle Gudrod, and collected an 
army in all haste, and moved with it into Sweden. Aasa had 
gone to her father before. Kmg Ingjald was at a feast in 
Raening,^ when he heard that ffing Ivar's army was in the 
neighbourhood. Ingjald thought he had not strength to go 
into battle against Ivar, and he saw weU that if he betook 
himself to flight his enemies would swarm around him from all 
corners. He and Aasa took a resolution which has become 
celebrated They drank until all their people were dead drunk, 
and then put fire to the hall; and it was consumed, with aU 
who were in it, including themselves. King Ingjald, and Aasa. 
Ilius says Thjodolf: 

With fiery feet devouring flame 
Has bunted down a royal game 
At Raening, where King Ingjald gave 
To all his men one giowmg grave. 

On his own hearth the fire he raised, 

A deed his foemen even praised; 

By his own hand he perished so, 

And life for freedom did forego. 

Chapter XLV. Of Ivar — Ivar Vidfavne subdued the whole 
of Sweden. He brought in subjection to himself all the Danish 
dominions, a great deal of Saxland, all the East Country,’ and 
a fifth part of England.’ From his race the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark who have had the supreme authority in those 
countries, are descended. After Ingjald the Evil-adviser the 
Upsal domim'on fell from the Ynghng race, notwithstanding 

1 Ranninge, a village in Fogd isle, in the Maslare lake, is supposed to 
have been the Rsening OE the saga. A large circle of stones, or a wall, 
still r-fllipft Ranningsborg, remains on a heath. 

'East country, i.e. Russia or its Bsdtic provinces. In the ninth 
oentury the Swraes first obtained supremacy in Russia. 

• By this is meant Northumberland whidi was, however, first taken 
hy Danish vikings in 866. 
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the length of time they could reckon up the series of their 
forefathers. 

Chapter XLVI. Of Olaf the Tree-feller. — AVhen Olaf, 
King Ingjald’s son, heard of his father’s end, he went with the 
men who chose to follow liim to Nerike; for all the Swedish 
community rose with one accord to drive out Ingjald's family 
and all his friends. Now, when the Swedes got intelligence of 
him he could not remain there, but went on westwards, through 
the forest, to a river which comes from the north and falls into 
the Venner lake, and is called Klar river.’- There they sat 
themselves down, turned to and cleared the woods, burnt, and 
then settled there. Soon there were great districts, which 
altogether were called Vermeland ; and a good living was to he 
made there. Now when it was told of Olaf, in Sweden, that he 
was clearing the forests, they laughed at his proceedings, and 
called him the Tree-feller. Olaf got a wife called Solva, or 
Solveig, a daughter of Halfdan Guldtand, westward in Soleyar.® 
Halfdan was a son of Solve Solvarson, who was a son of Solve 
the Old, who first settled on these islands. Olaf Tree-feller’s 
mother was called Gauthild, and her mother was .^ov, daughter 
of Olaf the Sharp-sighted, long in Nerike. Olaf and Solva had 
two sons, Ingjald and Halfdan. Halfdan was brought up in 
Soleyar, in the house of his mother’s brother Solve, and was 
called Halfdan Hvitbein. 

Chapter XLVII. Olaf the Tree-feller’s Death. — ^There 
were a great many people who fled the country from Sweden, 
on account of King Ivar; and when they heard that King Olaf 
had got good lands in Vermeland, so great a number came there 
to him that the land could not support them. Then there came 
dear times and famine, which they ascribed to their king; as 
the Swedes used always to reckon good or bad crops for or 
against their kings. The Swedes took it amiss that Olaf was 
sparing in his sacrifices, and believed the dear times must 
proceed from this cause. The Swedes therefore gathered together 
troops, made an expedition against King Olaf, surrounded his 
house and burnt him in it, giving him to Odin as a sacrifice 
for good crops. This happened at the Venner lake. Thus tells 
Thjodolf of it: 

The temple troK,* by the lake shores, 

The corpse of Olaf now devours. 

* Giita river. 

’ Soleyar was a district comprehending some of the continent, as well 
as the group of islands now called SolSer. 

’ The temple wolf — the fire which devoured the body of Olaf. 
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The clearer of the forests died 
At Odin’s shrine by the lake side. 

The glowing flames stripped to the skin 
The royal robes from the Swedes’ long. 

Thus Olaf, famed in days of yore, 

Vanished from earth at Venner’s shore. 

Chapter XLVIII. Halfdan Hvitbein ^ made King. — Those 
of the Swedes who had more understanding found that the 
dear times proceeded from there being a greater number of 
people on the land than it could support, and that the king 
could not be blamed for this. They took the resolution, there- 
fore, to cross the Eida forest* with all their men, and came 
quite unexpectedly into Soleyar, where they put to death King 
Solve, and took Halfdan Hvitbein prisoner, and made him their 
chief, and gave him the title of king. Thereupon he subdued 
Soleyar, and proceeding with his army into Raumarike,® plun- 
dered there, and laid that district also in subjection by force 
of arms. 

Chapter XLIX. Of Halfdan Hvitbein. — ^Halfdan Hvit- 
bein became a great king. He was married to Aasa, a daughter 
of Eystein the Severe, who was king of the Upland people, and 
ruled over Hedemark. Halfdan and Aasa had two sons, 
Eystein and Gudrod. Halfdan subdued a great part of Hede- 
mark, Toten, Hadeland, and much of Westfold.* He lived to 
be an old man, and died in his bed at Toten. from whence his 
body was transported to Westfold, and was buried under a mound 
at a place called Skiereid, at Skiringsale.® So says Thjodolf: 

Halfdan, esteemed by friends and foes. 

Receives at last life’s deep repose: 

The aged man at last, though late, 

Yieldra in Toten to stem fate- 
At Skiringsale hangs o’er his grave 
A rock, that seems to mourn the brave 
Halfdan, to chiefs and people dear. 

Received from all a silent tear. 


^ Halfdan Whiteleg. 

s Eydiskogr, a great uninhabited forest, which then, and to a late 
period, covered the frontier of Norway towards Sweden on the south. 

’ Romcrike in Akershus province in Norway, 

* Hedemark, Toten, Hadeland, Westfold, are all districts in Central 
or Southern Norway; the Uplands or Highlands, is the region to the south 
of Dovrefjeld. 

‘ Skiringsale is rather a place of note. It is called "Sciringeshacl” in 
the Voyage of Ottar of Halogaland, written by our King Alfred in the 
end of the ninth century. The Norwegiw antiquary Jacob Aal, in his 
translation of Snorre, places Skiringsale in Westfold, in TjoUing parish, 
jn the bailiwick of Laurvig; and the situation, access, ancient names, and 
remains of tumuli around, make this the probable site of the merchant 
town of Sciringshael. 
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Chapter L. Of Ingjald, Brother of Halfdan. — ^Ingjald, 
Halfdan’s brother, was king of Vermeland; but after his death 
King Halfdan took possession of Vermeland, raised scatt from 
it, and placed earls over it as long as he lived. 

Chapter LI. Of King Eystein’s Death. — Eystein, Halfdan 
Hvitbein’s son, became king after in Raumarike and Westfold. 
He was married to Hild, a daughter of Eric Agnarsson, who was 
king in Westfold. Agnar, Eric’s father, was a son of Sigtryg, 
king in the Vend district. King Eric had no son, and died 
while King Halfdan Hvitbein was still in life. The father and 
son, Halfdan and Eystein, then took possession of the whole 
of Westfold, which Eystein ruled over as long as he lived. ( At 
that time there lived at Varna ^ a king called Skjold, who was 
a great warlock. King Eystein went ivith some ships of war 
to Varna, plundered there, and carried away all he could find of 
clothes or other valuables, and of peasants’ stock, and killed 
cattle on the strand for provision, and then went off. King 
Skjold came to the strand with his army, just as Eystein was 
at such a distance over the fjord that King Skjold could only 
see his sails. Then he took his cloak, waved it, and blew into 
it. King Eystein was sitting at the helm as they sailed in past 
Jarlso, and another ship was sailing at the side of his, when 
there came a stroke of a wave, by which the boom of the other 
slup struck the king and threw him overboard, which proved 
his death. His men fished up his body, and it was carried into 
Borre, where a mound was throivn up over it, out towards the 
sea at Raden, near Vodle.* So says Thjodolf: 


King Eystein sat upon the poop 
Of his ^ood ship: with sudden swoop 
The smnging boom dashed him to hell, 

And fathoms deep the hero fell 
Beneath the biine. Tlie fury whirl 
Of Loke, Tempest's brother’s girl. 

Grim Hel, clutched his soul away; 

And now where Vodle's ocean bay 
Receives the ice-cold stream, the grave 
Of Eystein stands — the good, the brave I 

Chapter LII. Of Halfdan the Mild. — ^Halfdan was the 
name of King Eystein’s son who succeeded him. He was 

‘ Varna, now Rygge in Smaalenene. The great farm Vseme became a 
royal dwelling untu'about the year laoo, when it became a hospital for old 
soldiers of the king’s bodyguard. 

‘Now the farm Vcdd, on which the mounds of Eystein and his son 
Halfdan and others still remain. It adjoins Borre, about six miles from 
Tunsberg. ua . 
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called Halfdan the Mild, but the Bad Entertainer; that is to 
say, he was reported to be generous, and to give his men as 
much gold as other kings gave of silver, but he starved them 
in their diet. He was a great warrior, who had been long on 
viking cruises, and had collected great property. He was 
married to Uv, a daughter of King Dag of Westmare.^ Holtar, 
in Westfold, was his chief house; and he died there on the bed 
of sickness, and was buried at Borre under a mound. So says 
Thjodolf: 

By Hel’s summons, a great ki^ 

Was called away to Odin’s Thing: 

King Halfdan, he who dwelt of late 
At Holtar, must obey grim Fate. 

At Boire, in the royal mound, 

They laid the hero in the ground. 

Chapter LIII. Of Gudrod the Hunter. — Gudrod, Half- 
dan’s son, succeeded. He was called Gudrod the Magnificent, 
and also Gudrod the Hunter. He was married to Alfhild, a 
daughter of King Alfarin of Alfheim, and got with her half the 
district of Vingulmark.* Their son Olaf was afterwards called 
Geirstad-Alf. Alflieim, at that time, was the name of the land 
between the Glommen and Gotha rivers. Now when Alfhild 
died. King Gudrod sent his men west to Agder to the king 
who ruled there, and who was called Harald Redbeard. They 
were to make proposals to his daughter Aasa upon the king’s 
account; but Harald declined the match, and the ambassadors 
returned to the king, and told him the result of their errand. 
Soon after King Gudrod hove down his ships into the water, 
and proceeded with a great force in them to Agder. He 
immediately landed, and came altogether unexpectedly at night 
to King Harald’s house. When Harald was aware that an army 
was at hand, he went out with the men he had about him, and 
there was a great battle, although he wanted men so much. 
King Harald and his son Gyrd fell, and King Gudrod took a 
great booty. He carried away with him Aasa, King Harald’s 
daughter, and had a wedding with her. They had a son by 
their marriage called Halfdan; and the autumn that Halfdan 
was a year old Gudrod went upon a round of feasts. He lay 
with his ship in Stiflesund,* where they had been drinking 
hard, so that the king was very tipsy. In the evening, about 
dark, the king left the ship; and when he had got to the end of 

> Westmaie seems to have been the district round Langesund fjord. 

‘The present Oslo and surrounding district. 

* Place unknown. 
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the gangway from the ship to the shore, ^ a man ran against 
him thrust a spear tlirough him, and killed him The man 
was instantly put to death, and in the morning when it was 
light the man was discovered to be Aasa’s page-boy nor did 
she conceal that it was done bj her orders Thus tells 
Thjodoh of It 

Gudrod is gone to bis long rest, 

Despite of all bis haughty pnde — 

A traitor’s spear has pierced bis side 
For Aasa cherished in her breast 
Revenge, and as, bv wine opprest, 

The hero stagger^ from his ship. 

The cruel queen her thrall let shp 
To do the deed of which I sing 
And now the far descended king, 

At btiflesund, in the old bed 
Of the old Gudrod race, hes dead 

Chapter LIV Or King Olaf’s Death — Olaf came to the 
kingdom after his father He was a great wamor, and an 
able man, and was besides remarkably handsome, very stiong 
and laige of growth He had Westfold, for King Alfgeii took 
all Vmgulmark to himself, and placed his son Gandalf o\ er it 
Both father and son made war on Raumarike, and subdued 
the greater part of that land and district Hogne was the name 
of a son of the Upland king, Eystein the Great, who subdued 
for lumself tlie whole of Hedemark, Toten, and Hadeland Then 
Vermelaiid fell ofE from Gudrod’s sons, and turned itself, with 
Its pa>ment of scatt, to the Swedish king Olaf was about 
twenty years old when Gudrod died, and as his brothei Half Jan 
now had the kingdom with him, they dmded it between them, 
so that Olaf got the eastern and Half dan the southern oart 
Kmg Olaf had his mam residence at Geirstad * There he died 
of a disease in his foot, and was laid under a mound at Geiistad 
So sings Thjodolf 

Long while this branch of Odin’s stem 
Was the stout prop of Norway’s realm. 

Long while King Olaf with just pride 
Rulra over Westfold • far and wide. 

At length by cruel gout oppressed. 

The good King Olaf sank to rest 
His body now hes under ground, 

Buned at Geirstad, m the mound 

1 The ships appear generally to have been laid all mght close to or at 
the shore, with a gangway to land by, and the crew appear to have bad 
tents on shore to pass the mght in 

‘ This ancient seat of petty royalty is now supposed to hat e been a farm 
called Gjerstad, in the same parish, Tjolhng, m which Skinngsale was 
situated 

‘ The present Oslo fjord and district 
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Chapter LV. Of Rognvald the Mountain-high. — ^R ogn' 
vald was the name of Olaf’s son who was king of Westfold after 
his father. He was called “Mountain-high,” ^ and Thjodolf 
of Hvina composed for him the “Ynglinga-tal,”* in which 
he says; 

Under the heaven’s blue dome, a name 
I never knew more true to fame 
Than Rognvald bore; whose skilful band 
Coidd tame the scomers of the land, — 

Rognvald, who knew so well to guide 
The wild sea-horses '* through the tide: 

The “Mountam-high'’ was the proud name 
By which the king was known to fame. 


* Higher than the hills, but B. Bugge translates the expression by "highly 
honoured" or "^orious." 

> Ynglinga-tal — the succession of the Yngling race. Our word "tale" 
applied to numbers, as things told over one by one, appears connected 
with this word. 

’The wild sea-horses —ships, which are generally called the horses of 
the ocean in scaldic poetry. 
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HALFDAN THE BLACKS 
[839-860] 

Chapter I. Halfdan fights with Gandalf and Sigtryg — 
Halfdan was a year old when his father Gudrod ® was killed, 
and his mother Aasa set off immediately with him westwards 
to Agder, and set herself there in the kingdom which her father 
Harald had possessed. Halfdan grew up there, and soon became 
stout and strong; and, by reason of his black hair, was called 
Halfdan the Black. When he was eighteen years old he took 
his kingdom in Agder, and went immediately to Westfold, 
where he divided that kingdom, as before related, with his 
brother Olaf. The same autumn he went with an army to 
Vingulmark against King Gandalf. They had many battles, 
and sometimes one, sometimes the other gained the victory; 
but at last they agreed that Halfdan should have half of Vingul- 
mark, as his fatW Gudrod had had it before. Then King 
Halfdan proceeded to Raumarike, and subdued it. King 
Sigtryg, son of King Eystein, who then had his residence in 
Hedemark, and who had subdued Raumarike before, having 
heard of this, came out with his army against King Halfdan, 
and there was a great battle, in which King Halfdan was 
victorious; and just as King Sigtryg and his troops were turning 
about to fly, an arrow struck him under the left arm, and he 
fell dead. Halfdan then laid the whole of Raumarike under 
his power. King Eystein’s second son, King Sigtryg’s brother, 
was also called Eystein, and was then king in Hedemark. As 

^ Halfdan the Black was bom in 8ai and reigned from about the year 
839 to about S60. In the preceding Saga of the Yngling race, there are 
but few points to be fixed down as historical by dates and coincidences 
with other history; and the earlier part of it belongs to mythology, not to 
history. Facts Uiere are — we hold them to be facts only because they are 
not extravagant enough to be fables — intermingled with the mythological 
accounts of Odin and his times; but Snorre with great judgment goes 
over this period rapidly, and comes as quickly as possible to the period 
when authentic history begins to dawn — to the reigns of Halfdan and 
Harald Fairhair. Their royal derivation from the Yngve race (the 
Ynglinger) could not be omitted; but Snorre hastens over it, as only a 
necessary preface to his more authentic narratives. 

' King Gudrod, Halfdan’s son, p. 41. 
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soon as Halfdan had returned to Westfold, King Eystein went 
out with his army to Raumarike, and laid the whole country 
in subjection to him. 

Chapter II. Battle between Halfdan and Eystein. — 
When King Halfdan heard of these disturbances in Raumarike, 
he again gathered his army together, and went out against 
King Eystein. A battle took place between them, and Hdfdan 
gained the victory, and Eystein fled up to Hedemark, pursued 
by Halfdan. Another battle took place, in which Halfdan was 
again victonous; and Eystein fled nortliwards, up the Dales ^ 
to the Herse^ Gudbrand. There he was strengthened with 
new people, and in winter he went towards Hedemark and met 
Halfdan the Black upon a large island ^ which lies in the Mjosen 
lake. There a great battle was fought, and many people on 
both sides were slain, but Halfdan won the victory. There 
fell Guttorm, the son of the Herse Gudbrand, who was one of 
the finest men in the Uplands. Then Eystein fled north up 
the Dales, and sent his relation Halvard Skalk to King Halfdan 
to beg for peace. On consideration of their relationship, King 
Halfdan gave King Eystein half of Hedemark, which he and 
bis relations had held before; but kept to himself Toten and 
the district called Land. He likewise appropriated to himself 
Hadeland; and he plundered far and wide around, and was 
become a mighty king. 

Chapter III. Halfd.an’s Marriage. — Halfdan the Black 
got a wife called Ragnhild, a daughter of Harald Goldbeard, 
who w'as a king in Sogn. They had a son, to whom Harald 
gave his own name; and the boy was brought up in Sogn, by 
his mother’s father. King Harald. Now when this Harald had 
lived out Iris days nearly, and was become weak, having no 
son, he gave his dominions to his daughter’s son Harald, and 
gave him his title of king; and he died soon after. The same 
winter his daughter Ragnhild died; and the following spring 
the young Ha^d fell sick, and died at ten years of age. As 
soon as Halfdan the Black heard of his son’s death, he took the 
road northwards to Sogn with a great force, and was well 
received. He claimed the heritage and dominion after his son; 
and no opposition being made, he took the whole kingdom. 
Earl Atle the Slender, who was a friend of King Halfdan, came 

> Now Gudbiandsdal and lateral valleys. 

* Heise, syr, ser, appear words of a common ot4^ exi)ressmg no rank 
or office — liite earl, baron, lenderman — ^but the socud distinctian given to 
persons of consideratian and influence. 

•Hdgflen. 
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to him from Gaular^; and the king set him over the Sogn 
district, to judge in the country according to the country’s 
laws, and collect scatt upon the king’s account. Thereafter 
King Halfdan proceeded to his kingdom in the Uplands. 

Chapter IV. Halfdan’s Strife with Gandalf’s Sons. — 
In autumn. King Halfdan proceeded to Vingulmark. One 
night when he was there in guest quarters, it happened that 
about midnight a man came to him who had been on the watch 
on horseback, and told him a war force was come near to the 
house. The king instantly got up, ordered his men to arm them- 
selves, and went out of the house and drew them up in battle 
order. At the same moment Gandalf’s sons, Hysing and 
Helsing. made their appearance with a large army. There 
was a great battle; but Halfdan being overpowered by the 
numbers of people, fled to the forest, leaving many of his men 
on tliis spot. His foster-father. Give the Wise, fell here. The 
people now came in swarms to King Halfdan, and he advanced 
to seek Gandalf’s sons. They met on the neck of land at 
Oieren,® and fought there. Hysing and Helsing fell, and their 
brother Hake saved himself by flight. King Halfdan then 
took possession of the whole of Vingulmark, and Hake fled 
to Al&eim. 

Chapter V. King Halfdan’s last Marriage with Sigurd 
Hjort’s Daughter. — Sigurd Hjort was the name of a king in 
Ringerike, who was stouter and stronger than any other man, 
and his equal could not be seen for a handsome appearance. 
His father was Helge the Sharp; and his mother was Aslaug, a 
daughter of Sigurd the Snake-eyed. It is told of Sigurd, that 
when he was only twelve years old he killed in single combat 
the Berserk Hildebrand, and eleven others of his comrades; 
and many are the deeds of manhood told of him in a long saga 
about his feats.® Sigurd had two children, one of whom was a 
daughter, called Ragnhild, then twenty years of age, and an 
excellent brisk girl. Her brother Guttonn was a youth. It is 
related that Sigurd had a custom of riding out quite alone in 
the uninhabited forest to hunt the wild beasts that are hurtful 
to man, and he was always very eager at this sport. One day 
he rode out into the forest as usual, and when he had ridden a 
long way he came out at a piece of cleared land near to Hade- 
land. There the Berserk Hake came against him with thirty 

'■ In Sondfjord. 

‘ The present Askim and part of Trogstad in Smaalenene. 

° The saga is lost, unfortunately. 
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men, and they fought. Sigurd Hjort fell there, after killing 
twelve of Hake’s men; and Hake himself lost one hand, and 
had three other wounds. Then Hake and his men rode to 
Sigurd’s house, where they took his daughter Ragnhild and her 
brother Guttorm, and carried them, with much property and 
valuables, home to Hadeland, where Hake had many great 
farms. He ordered a feast to be prepared, intending to hold 
his wedding with Ragnhild; but the time passed on account of 
his wounds, which healed slowly; and the Berserk Hake of 
Hadeland had to keep his bed, on account of his wounds, all the 
autumn and beginning of winter. Now King Halfdan was in 
Hedemark at the Yule entertainments when he heard this 
news; and one morning early, when the king was dressed, he 
called to him Haarek Gand, and told him to go over to Hade- 
land, and bring him Ragnhild, Sigurd Hjort’s daughter. Haarek 
got ready with a hundred men, and made his journey so that 
they came over the lake to Hake’s house in the grey of the 
morning, and beset all the doors and stairs of the places where 
the house-servants slept. Then they broke into the sleeping- 
room where Hake slept, took Ragnhild, with her brother 
Guttorm, and all the goods that were there, and set fire to the 
house-servants’ place, and burnt all the people in it. Then 
they covered over a magnificent wagon, placed Ragnhild and 
Guttorm in it, and drove down upon the ice. Halce got up and 
went after them a while; but when he came to the ice on the 
lake, he turned his sword-hilt to the ground and let himself 
fall upon the point, so that the sword went through him. He 
was buried under a mound on the banks of the lake. AVhen 
King Halfdan, who was very quick of sight, saw the party 
returning over the frozen lake, and with a covered wagon, he 
knew that their errand was accomplished according to his 
desire. Thereupon he ordered the tables to be set out, and 
sent people all round in the neighbourhood to invite plenty of 
guests; and the same day there was a good feast which was also 
Halfdan’s marriage-feast with Ragnhild, who became a great 
queen. Ragnhild’s mother was Torny, a daughter of Harald 
Klak, king in Jutland, and a sister of Tyre Donnebod, who 
was married to the Danish king, Gorm the Old, who then 
ruled over the Danish dominions. 

Chapter VI. Of Ragnhild’s Dream. — ^Ragnhild, who was 
wise and intelligent, dreamt great dreams. She dreamt, for 
one, that she was standing out in her herb-garden, and she 
took a thorn out of her sluft; but while she was holding the 
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thorn in her hand it grew so that it became a great tree, one 
end of which struck itself down into the earth, and it became 
firmly rooted ; and the other end of the tree raised itself so high 
in the air that she could scarcely see over it, and it became 
also wonderfully thick. The under part of the tree was red 
with blood, but the stem upwards was beautifully green, and 
the branches white as snow. There were many and great limbs 
to the tree, some high up, others low down; and so vast was 
the tree’s foliage that it seemed to her to cover all Norway, 
and even much more.'^ 

Chapter VII. Of Halfdan’s Dream. — ^King Halfdan never 
had dreams, which appeared to him an extraordinary circum- 
stance; and he told it to a man called Torliev the Wise, and 
asked him what his advice was about it. Torliev said that what 
he himself did, when he wanted to have any revelation by 
dream, was to take his sleep in a swine-stye, and then it never 
failed that he had dreams. The king did so, and the following 
dream was revealed to him. He thought he had the most 
beautiful hair, which was all in ringlets; some so long as to fall 
upon the ground, some reaching to the middle of his legs, some 
to his knees, some to his loins or the middle of his sides, some 
to his neck, and some were only as knots springing from his 
head. These ringlets were of various colours; but one ringlet 
surpassed aU the others in beauty, lustre, and size. This dream 
he told to Torliev, who interpreted it thus: There should be a 
great posterity from him, and his descendants should rule over 
countries with great, but not all with equafiy great, honour; 
but one of his race should le more celebrated than all the 
others. It was the opinion of people that this ringlet betokened 
King Olaf the Saint. 

King Halfdan was a wise man, a man of truth and uprightness 
— ^who made laws,* observed them himself, and obliged others 
to observe them. And that violence should not come in place 
of the laws, he himself fixed the number of criminal acts in 
law, and the compensations, mulcts, or penalties, for each case, 
according to every one’s birth and dignity.® 

Queen Ragnhild gave birth to a son, and water was poured 

^ In Harald the Fairhaired’s Saga (cap. 45) the dream is applied to 
Harald himself. 

* He was the author of the Eidsiva law code, 

' The penalty, compensation, or manbod for every injury, due to the 
party injured, or to his family and next of Idn, if the injury was the death 
or premeditated murder of the party, appears to have been fixed for every 
rank and condition, from the murder of the king down to the maiming or 
beating a man's cattle or bis slave. 
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over him, and the name of Harald given him, and he soon grew 
stout and remarkably handsome. As he grew up he became 
very expert at all feats, and showed also a good understanding. 
He was much beloved by his mother, but less so by his father. 

Chapter VIII. Halfdan’s Meat vaxishes at a Feast. — 
Eling Halfdan was at a Yule-feast in Hadeland, where a wonder- 
ful thing happened one Yule^ evening. When the great 
number of guests assembled were going to sit down to table, 
all the meat and all liquors disappeared from the table. The 
king sat alone very confused in mind; all the others set off, 
each to his home, in consternation. That the king might come 
to some certainty about what had occasioned this event, he 
ordered a Laplander to be seized who was particularly knowing, 
and tried to force him to disclose the truth; but however mudi 
he tortured the man, he got nothing out of him. The Laplander 
sought help particularly from Harald, the king’s son; and 
Harald begged for mercy for him, but in vain. Then Harald 
let him escape against the king’s wiU, and accompanied the 
man himself. On their journey they came to a place where 
the man’s chief had a great feast, and it appears they were well 
received there. When they had been there until spring, the 
chief said, “Thy father took it much amiss that in winter I 
took some provisions from him — now I will repay it to thee by 
a joyful piece of news: thy father is dead; and now thou shalt 
return home, and take possession of the whole kingdom which 
he had, and with it thou shalt lay the whole kingdom of Norway 
under thee.’’ 

Chapter IX. Halfdan’s De.ath. — ^Halfdan the Black was 
driving from a feast in Hadeland, and it so happened that his 
road lay over the lake called Rand.® It was in spring, and 
there was a great thaw. They drove across the bight called 
Rokensvik, where in winter there had been a hole broken in 
the ice for cattle to drink at, and where the dung had fallen 
upon the ice the thaw had eaten it into holes. Now as the 
king drove over it the ice broke, and King Halfdan and many 
with him perished. He was then forty years old. He had 
been one of the most fortunate kings in respect of good seasons. 
The people tliought so much of him, that when hk death was 

*The feast of Joiner, one of the names of Thor, was celebrated by 
the pagan Northmen in mid-mnter; and the_ festivity of Yule derives 
its name from Joiner. In Scotland, as well as in Scandinavia, Yule used 
to be the name given to the Christmas holidays. 

*The Rands-fjord; and the bight called Rokensvik is at a farm caJed 
RSken. 
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known, and bis body was carried to Ringerike to bury it there, 
the people of most consequence from Raumarike, Westfold, 
and Hedemark, came to meet it. All desired to take the body 
with them to bury it in their own district, and they thought 
that those who got it would have good crops to expect. At 
last it was agreed to divide the body into four parts. The head 
was laid in a mound at Stein ^ in Ringerike, and each of the 
others took his part home and laid it in a mound; and these 
have since been called Halfdan’s Mounds. 

1 The farm of Stein in Hole. 



HARALD THE FAIRHAIRED ^ 

[860-933] 

Chapter I. Harald’s Strife with Hake and his Father 
Gandalf. — Harald was but ten years old when he succeeded 
his father, Halfdan the Black. He became a stout, strong, and 
comely man, and withal prudent and manly. £hs mother’s 
brother, Guttorm, was regent over the court, captain of the 
king’s body-guard, and commander of the army.* After Half- 
dan the Black’s death, many chiefs coveted the dominions he 
bad left. Among these King Gandalf was the first; then Hogne 
and Frode, sons of Eystein, king of Hedemark ; and also Hogne 
Kaarason came from Ringeiike. Hake, the son of Gandalf, 
began with an expedition of three hundred men against West- 
fold, marched round the head of and over some valleys, and 
expected to come suddenly upon King Harald; while his father 
Gimdalf sat at home with his army, and prepared to cross over 
the fjord into Westfold. When Guttorm heard of this he 
rathered an army, and marched up the country with King 
Harald against H^e. They met in a valley, in which they 
fought a great battle, and King Harald was victorious; and 
there fell King Hake and most of his people. The place has 
since been called Hakedal.* Then King Harald and Guttorm 
turned back, but they found King Gandalf had come to West- 
fold. The two armies marched against each other, and met, 
and had a great battle; and it ended in King Gandalf flying, 
after leaving most of his men dead on the spot, and so he came 
back to his kingdom. Now when the sons of King Eystein in 
Hedemark heard the news, they expected the war would come 

>Tbjs saga brings us into the realm of history, with many minor 
Icelandic sagas to support it. 

* About the king’s person were men-at-arms of the court or bird, kept 
in pay, and bolding guard by nii'ht, even on horseback (see chapter iv of 
the preceding saga). This establishment appears to have been coeval with 
the Kingly power itself. Such a paid standing army must have existed 
from the earliest period, where no feudal rights over vassals or retainers 
could give the king or his nobles a constant command of armed followers. 

* About fifteen Engli^ miles north of Oslo. 
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upon them, and they sent a message to Hogne Kaarason and to 
Herse Gudbrand, and appointed a meeting with them at Ring- 
saker^ in Hedemark. 

Chapter II. King Harald overcomes Five Kings. — ^After 
these battles King Harald and Guttorm turned back, and went 
with all the men they could gather through the forests towards 
the Uplands. They found out where the Upland kings had 
appointed their meeting-place, and came there about the time 
of midnight, without the watchmen observing them until their 
army was before the door of the house in which Hogne Kaarason 
was, as well as that in which Gudbrand slept. They set fire to 
both houses; but King Eystein’s two sons slipped out with their 
men, and fought for a while, until both Hogne and Frode fell. 
After the fall of these four chiefs. King Hai^d, by his relation 
Guttorm’s success and power, subdued Hedemark, Ringerike, 
Gudbrandsdal, Hadeland, Toten, Raumarike, and the whole 
northern part of Vingulmark. King Harald and Guttorm had 
thereafter war with King Gandalf, and fought several battles 
with him; and in the last of them King Gandalf was slain, 
and King Harald took the whole of his kingdom as far south 
as the Glommen. 

Chapter III. Of Gyda, Daughter of Eric. — King Harald 
sent his men to a girl called Gyda, a daughter of King Eric of 
Hordaland, who was brought up as foster-child in the house 
of a great bonde* in Valders. The king wanted her for his 
concubine; for she was a remarkably handsome girl, but of 
high spirit withal. Now when the messengers came there, and 
delivered their errand to the girl, she answered, that she would 
not throw herself away even to take a king for her husband, 
who had no greater kingdom to rule over than a few fylker.® 
“And methinks,” said she, “it is wonderful that no king here 
in Norway will make the whole country subject to him, in the 
same way as Gorm the Old did in Denmark, or Eric at Upsal.” 
The messengers thought her answer was dreadfully haughty, 
and asked what she thought would come of such an answer; 
for Harald was so mighty a man, that his invitation was good 
enough for her. But altliough she had replied to their errand 
differently from what they wished, they saw no chance on this 
occasion of taking her with them against her will, so they pre- 

‘ On the east side of Lake Mjosen. 

• Bonde {sing.), bonder {pi.). The bonder were freeholders, freeborn 
proprietors. 

•Norway was divided into thirty-one such cantons at the beginning 
of Harold’s reign; and each fylke had its petty king. 
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pared to return. When they were ready, and the people 
followed them out, Gyda said to the messengers, “Now tell 
to Ring Harald these my words — I will only agree to be his 
lawful wife upon the condition that he shall first, for my sake, 
subject to himself the whole of Norway, so that he may rule 
over that kingdom as freely and fully as King Eric over the 
Swedish dominions, or King Gorm over Denmark; for only 
then, methinks, can he be c^led the king of a people.” 

Chapter IV. King Harald’s Vow. — ^Now came the messengers 
ba(i to King Harald, bringing him the words of the girl, and 
sa3nng she was so bold and foolish that she well deserved that 
the king should send a greater troop of people for her, and 
inflict on her some disgrace. Then answered the king, “This 
girl has not spoken or done so much amiss that she should be 
punished, but rather she should be thanked for her words. She 
has reminded me,” said he. “of something which it appears to 
me wonderful I did not think of before. And now,” added 
he, “I make the solemn vow, and take God to \wtness, who 
made me,'' and rules over all things, that never shall I clip or 
comb my hair until I have subdued the whole of Norway, with 
scatt,* and duties, and domains: or if not, have died in the 
attempt.” Guttorm thanked the king warmly for his vow; 
adding, that it was royal work to fulfil royal words. 

Chapter V. The Battle in Orkedal. — After this the two 
relations gather together a great force, and prepare for an 
expedition to the Uplands, and northwards up the valley (Gud- 
brandsdal), and north over Dovrefjeld; and when the king 
came down to the inhabited land ® he ordered all the men to be 
killed, and everything far and wide to be delivered to the 
flames. And when the people came to know this, they fled 
every one where he could; some down the country to Orkedal, 
some to Guldal, some to the forests. But some begged for 
giace,^ and obtained it on condition of joining the king and 
becoming his men. He met no opposition until he came to 
Orkedal. There a crowd of people had assembled, and he had 
his first battle with a king called Gryting. Harald won the 
victory, and King Gryting was made prisoner, and most of his 

* This appears a Christian interpolation; at least we find no such vows 
among the other saga heroes of the Odin religion. 

'In Orkney, where the land in general has been feudalised since the 
annexation in r463 of the islands to the Scotch crown, the old udal tax 
of scatt remains as an item in the feu-duties payable to the crown. 

■Opdal. 

* Grace == grid, a preliminary to peace. 
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people killed. He took service himself under the king, and 
swore fidelity to him. Thereafter all the people in Orkedal 
district went under King Harald, and became his men. 

Chapter VI. Of King Harald’s Laws for Land Property. 
— King Harald made this law over all the lands he conquered, 
that all the udal ^ property should belong to him; and that the 
bonder, both great and small, should pay him land dues for 
their possessions.* Over every district he set an earl to judge 
according to the law of the land and to justice, and also to 
collect the land dues and the lines; and for this each earl 
received a third part of the dues, and services, and fines, for 
the support of his table and other expenses. Each earl had 
under him four or more herser, each of whom had an estate 
of twenty merks yearly income bestowed on him and was 
bound to support twenty men-at-arms, and the earl sixty men, 
at their own expenses. The king had increased the land dues 
and burdens so much, that each of his earls had greater power 
and income than the kings liad before; and when that became 
known at Drontheim,* many great men joined the king, and 
took his service. 

Chapter VII. Battle in Guldal. — It is told that Earl 
Hakon Grjotgardsson came to King Harald from 5rland,* and 
brought a great crowd of men to his service. Then King 
Harald went into Guldal, and had a great battle, in which he 
slew two kings, and conquered their dominions; and these were 
Guldal and Strind fylker. He gave Earl Hakon Strind fylke to 
rule over as earl, fcng Harald then proceeded to Stjordal, and 
had a third battle, in which he gained the victory, and took 
that district also. Thereupon the Drontheim people assembled, 
and four kings met together witli their troops. The one ruled 
over Vserdal,® the second over Skogn, the third over Sparbu, 
and the fourth over Inderoen; and tUs latter had also Eyna 
fylke. These four kings marched with their men against King 
Harald, but he won the battle; and some of these kings fell, 
and some fled. In all. King Harald fought at the least eight 
battles, and slew eight kings, in the land of Drontheim, and 
laid the whole of it under h^. 

> Udal or odel, absolute propiietoiship oft and. 

‘ This appears to have been an attempt to introduce the feudal system. 

° Until well on in the nineteenth century the town was usually called 
Drontheim. The modem name is Trondhjem; and this name appears in the 
notes. But on ist Jan. 1930 the ancient name Nidaros is to be re-mtroduced. 

* At the entrance to me Trondhjem fjord. 

° VEerdal, Skogn, Sparbu, Inderden, are small districts or parishes on 
the side of the Trondhjem fjord. 
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Chapter VIII. King Harald seizes all Naumadal District. 
— North in Naumadal were two brothers, kings — ^Herlaug and 
RoUaug; and they had been for three summers raising a mound 
or tomb of stone and lime and of wood. Just as the work was 
finished, the brothers got the news that King Harald was 
coming upon them with his army. Then King Herlaug had a 
great quantity of meat and drink brought into the mound, and 
went into it himself, with eleven companions, and ordered the 
mound to be covered up.* King Rollaug, on the contrary, 
went upon the summit of the mound, on which the kings were 
wont to sit, and made a throne to be erected, upon which he 
seated himself. Then he ordered feather-beds to be laid upon 
the bench below, on which the earls were wont to be seated, 
and tlirew himself down from his high seat or throne into the 
earls’ seat, giving himself the title of earl. Now Rollaug went 
to meet Kling Harald, gave up to him his whole kingdom, 
offered to enter into his service, and told him his whole pro- 
ceeding. Then took King Harald a sword, fastened it to 
Rollaug’s belt, bound a shield to his neck, and made him there- 
upon an earl, and led him to his eari’s seat; and therewith gave 
him the district of Naumadal, and set him as earl over it.* 

Chapter IX. King Harald’s Home Affairs. — King Harald 
then returned to Drontheim, where he dwelt during the winter, 
and always afterwards called it his home. He fixed here his 
head residence, which is called Lade.® This winter he took to 
wife Aasa, a daughter of Earl Hakon Grjotgardsson, who then 
stood in great favour and honour with the king. In spring the 
king fitted out his ships. In winter he had caused a great 
dragon-ship to be built, and had it fitted out in the most 
splendid way, and brought his house-troops and liis berserker 
on board. The forecastle men were picked men, for they had 
the king’s banner. From the stem to the mid-hold was called 

‘ At the farm of Skei ia Leko parish such a mound has been examined. 
It is believed to bu Heilaug’s barrow. It had two chambers and contained 
human and other hones. One of the skeletons was sitting. 

> This ceremony of demission from the seat of a king, and assumption 
of the rank and seat of a jarl or earl, and the subsequent investiture of 
Rollaug by the ceremony of binding a sword and shield on him, and 
leading him to the earls’ seat, have probably been ceremonies adopted from 
the feudal countries. Harald Fairbair’s object appears to have been to 
feudalise the dominions he conquered from the small kins; hut the 
subsequent partition of the country among his descendants, and their feuds 
with each other, prevented the permanency of feudal tenures under the 
Crown; and the holdings being only personal, not hereditary, were of less 
value than the udal rights to land. 

’ Lade, a large farm on a peninsula, two English miles to the north of 
Trondhjem. 
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rausn,'- or the fore-defence j and there were the berserker.® Such 
men only were received into King Harald’s house-troop as were 
remarkable for strength^ courage, and all kinds of dextenty; 
and they alone got place in his ship, for he had a good choice of 
house-troops from the best men of every district. King Harald 
had a great army, many large ships, and many men of might 
followed him. Hornklove, in his poem called Glymdraapa, tells 
of this; and also that King Harald had a battle with the people 
of Orkedal, at Opdal forest, before he went upon this expeition. 

O'er the broad heath the bowstrings twang. 

While high in air the arrows sang; 

The iron shower dnves to Sight 
The loemen from the bloody fight. 

The warder of great Odin’s shnne. 

The fair-haired son of Odm’s line, 

Kaises the voice which gives the cheer. 

First m the track of woU or bear. 

His master voice dnves them along 
To Hell — a destined, trembhng throng; 

And Nokve’s ship, with glancmg sides. 

Must fly to the wild ocean’s tides — 

Must fly before the king who leads 
Norse axe men on their ocean-steeds. 

Chapter X. Battle at Solskjel. — ^King Harald moved out 
with his army from Drontheim, and went southwards to More.® 
Hunthjof was the name of the king who ruled over the More 
fylke Solve Klove was the name of his son, and both were 
great warriors. King Nokve, who ruled over Raumsdal,* was 
the brother of Solve’s mother. Those chiefs gathered a great 
force when they heard of King Harald, and came against him. 
They met at Solskjel,® and there was a great battle, which was 
gained by King Harald. Hornklove tells of this battle; 

Thus did the hero known to fame. 

The leader of the shields, whose name 
Stakes every heart with dire dismay. 

Launch form his war-ships to the firay. 

Two kings he fought, but httle strife 
Was needed to cut short their Ufe. 

A clang of arms by the sea-shore — 

And the shields' sound was heard no more. 


^ Rausn is cxplamed by Schonmg to have been that part of the vessel 
where the nse begins to form the bow — the forecastle-deck. 

“Berserker, mde p. ii. 

* More appears to be denved from the old northern word Mar, the sea; 
the same as the T .atm “ mare, ” and retamed by us in moor or morass. It 
is applied to a flat bordering on the sea; and possibly our Morayshire 
may have a common root with the two fylker of Norway called Sond and 
Nord (South ann North) More. 

“ Raumsdal is the present Romsdal. 

“ Solskjel IS an island m the parish of lEdd, m Nord More. 
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The two kings were slain, but Solve escaped by flight; and 
King Harald laid both fylker under his power. He stayed 
here long in summer to establish law and order for the country 
people, and set men to rule them, and keep them faithful to 
him; and in autumn he prepared to return northwards to 
Drontheim. Rognvald Earl of More, a son of Eystein Glumra, 
had the summer before become one of Harald’s men; and the 
king set him as chief over these two fylker, North More and 
Raumsdal; strengthened him both with men of might and 
bonder, and gave him the help of ships to defend the coast 
against enemies. He was called Rognvald the Mighty, or the 
Wise; and people say both names suited well. Eng Harald 
came back to Drontheim to winter. 

Chapter XI. Fall of the Kings Arnvid and Audbjorn. 
— ^The following spring. King Harald raised a great force in 
Drontheim, and gave out that he would proceed to South 
More. Solve Klove had passed the winter in his ships of war, 
plundering in North More, and had killed many of Eng Harald’s 
men; pillaging some places, burning others, and making great 
ravage: but sometimes he had been, during the winter, with 
his friend King Arnvid in South More. Now when he heard 
that King Harald was come with ships and a great army, he 
gathered people, and was strong in men-at-arms; for many 
thought they had to take vengeance of King Harald. Solve 
Eove went southwards to the Fjords, which King Audbjorn 
ruled over, to ask him to help, and join his force to King Am- 
vid’s and his own. “For,” said he, “it is now clear that we all 
have but one course to take; and that is to rise, all as one man, 
against Eng Harald, for we have strength enough, and fate 
must decide the victory: for as to the other condition of be- 
coming his servants, that is no condition for us, who are not 
less noble than Hardd. My father thought it better to fall in 
battle for his kingdom, than to go willingly into Eng Harald’s 
service, or not to abide the chance of weapons like the Naumadal 
kings.” King Solve’s speech was such that Eng Audbjorn 
promised his help, and gathered a great force together, and 
went with it to Eng Arnvid, and they had a great army. Now, 
they got news that King Harald was come from the north, and 
they met within Solskjel. And it was the custom to lash the 
ships together, stem to stem ; so it was done now. King Harald 
laid his ship against Eng Arnvid’s, and there was the sharpest 
fight, and many men fell on both sides. At last King Harald 
^ The Fjords, or Fiidafylke, now Sdnotjord and Noidfjoid. 
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wab raging with anger, and went forward to the fore-deck, and 
slew so dreadfully that all the forecastle men of Amvid’s ship 
were dii\cn aft of the mast, and some fell Thereupon Hirald 
boarded the snip, and King Amvid’s men tiied to save them 
selves by flight, and he himself was slam in his ship King 
Audbioin also fell; but Solve fled So says Hornklove 

\gainst the hero’s shield m \ am 
Tnc iTow storm fierce pours its ram 
1 he lung stands on the blood stained deck, 

Trampling on many a stout foe’s neck, 

And high above the dimung stound 
Of helm and axe, and ringing sound 
Of blade and shield, and raven’s cry. 

Is heard his shout of “Victory I’’ 

Of King Harald’b men, fell his earls Asgaut and \sbioin, 
together with his brothers m-law Gijotgard and Heilaug the 
sons of Earl Hakon of Lade Solve became aften’/ards a great 
king, and often did great damage in King Harald’s dominions 

Chapter XII King Vemund burnt to Death — ^Aftei this 
battle King Harald subdued South More, but Vemund, King 
Audbjom’s brother, still had power in Firdafylke It was now 
late in harvest, and King Hmald’s men gave him the counsel 
not to proceed southwards round Stad ^ Then King HaralJ 
set Earl Rognvald over South and North More and also Raum- 
dal and he had many people about him King Harald returned 
to Drontheim The same wnnter Rognvald went over the 
inner neck of land, and southwards in the Fjords There he 
heard news of King Vemund, and came by night to a place 
called Naustdal,® where King Vemund was hving m guest- 
quarters Earl Rognvald surrounded the house in which they 
were quartered, and burnt the king m it, together with 
mnety men Tnen came Kaare of Berdla ® to Earl Rogn' aid 
with a completely armed long-ship, and they both returned to 
More The earl took all the slups Vemund had, and all the 
goods he could get hold of. Berdla-Kaare proceeded north to 
Drontheim to King Harald, and became his man; and a dreadful 
beiserk he was 

Chapter XIII Death of Earl Hakon and or Earl Ailf 
the Slender — ^The foUowmg spnng King Harald went south 

‘ Stad IS often mentioned m the sagas, being the most westerly and 
exposed part of the mainland of Norwav, and vessels coasting along from 
the north or south had to steer a new course along the coast after passing 
Stad It IS now called Stadtland. 

” In Nordfjord 

" Now Berle m Nordfjord 
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wards with his fleet along the coast, and subdued the Firda- 
fylke. Then he sailed eastward along the land until he came 
to Viken but he left Earl Hakon Grjotgardsson behind, and 
set him over Firdafylke. Earl Hakon sent word to Earl Atle 
the Slender that he should leave Sogne district, and be earl 
over Gaular district, as he had been before, alleging that King 
Harald had given Sogne district to him. Earl Atle sent word 
back that he would keep both Sogne district and Gaular district, 
until he met King Harald. The two earls quarrelled about this 
so long, that both gathered troops. They met at Fjaler, in 
Stavenesvaag,* and had a great battle, in which Earl Hakon 
fell, and Earl Atle got a mortal wound, and his men carried 
him to the island of Atle,® where he died. So says Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller: 

He who stood a rooted oak, 

Unshaken by the swordsman’s stroke, 

Amidst the whiz of arrows slain. 

Has fallen upon Fjaler’s plain. 

There, by the ocean’s rock}’ shore. 

The waves are stained with the red gore 
Of stout Earl Hakon Grjotgard’s son. 

And of brave warriors many a one. 

Chapter XIV. Of King Harald and the Swedish King 
Eric. — King Harald came with his fleet eastward to Viken, 
and landed at Tunsberg, which was then a trading town. He 
had then been four years in Drontheim, and in all that time 
had not been in Viken. Here he heard the news that Eric 
Eymundson, king of Sweden, had laid under him Vermeland, 
and was taking scatt or land-tax from all the forest settlers; 
and also that he called the whole country north to Svinesund, 
and west along the sea, Westgotland; which altogether he 
reckoned to his kingdom, and took land-tax from it. Over 
this country he had set an earl, by name Kane the Gotlander, 
who had the earldom between Svinesund and the Gotha river, 
and was a mighty earl. And it was told to King Harald that 
the Swedisli king said he would not rest until he had as great 
a kingdom in Viken as Sigurd Ring, or his son Ragnar Lodbrok, 
had possessed; and that was Raumarike and Westfold, all the 
way to the isle Grenmar, and also Vingulmark, and all that 

> Viken —the Creek; district on both sides of the Oslo fjord. 

'Now Staangfjord immediately to the south of Stavenes, the extreme 
point on the south side of the Forde fjord. 

' Atle isle in Fjaler, now included in Sondfjord, has probably got Its 
name from Atle. Three standing stones at Velnss church, suppcsed to 
have been erected to his memory, still remaiu. 
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lay south of it. In these fylker many chiefs, and many other 
people, had given obedience to the Swedish king. King Harald 
was very angry at this, and summoned the bonder to a Thing 
at Folden,’- where he laid an accusation® against them for 
treason towards him. Some bonder defended themselves from 
the accusation, some paid fines, some were punished. He went 
thus through the whole fylke during the summer, and in harvest 
he did the same in Raumarike. Towards winter he heard that 
Eric king of Sweden was, with his court, going about in V erme- 
land in guest-quarters. 

Chapter XV. — ^King Harald at a Feast of the Peasant 
Aake, and the Murder of Aake. — King Harald takes his 
way across the Eida forest eastward, and comes out in Verme- 
land, where he also orders feasts to be prepared for himself. 
There was a man, by name Aake, who was the greatest of the 
bonder of Vermeland, very rich, and at that time very aged. 
He sent men to King Harald, and invited him to a feast, and 
the king promised to come on the day appointed. Aake invited 
also King Eric to a feast, and appointed the same day. Aake 
had a great feasting hall, but it was old; and he made a new 
hall, not less than the old one, and had it ornamented in the 
most splendid way. The new hall he had hung with new 
hangings, but the old had only its old ornaments. Now when 
the kings came to the feast. King Eric with his court was taken 
into the old hall; but Harald with his followers into the new. 
The same diflPerence was in all the table furniture, and Fling 
Eric and his men had the old-fashioned vessels and horns, but 
all gilded and splendid; while King Harald and his men had 
entirely new vessels and horns adorned with gold, all with 
carved figures, and shining like glass: and both companies had 
the best of liquor. Aake the bonde had formerly been King 
Halfdan the Black’s man. Now when daylight came, and the 
feast was quite ended, and the kings made themselves ready 
for their journey, and the horses were saddled, came Aake before 
King Harald, leading in his hand his son Obbe, a boy of twelve 
years of age, and said, “If the goodwill I have shown to thee, 
sire, in my feast, be worth thy friendship, show it hereafter to 
my son. I give him to thee now for thy service.” The king 
thanked him with many agreeable words for his friendly enter- 
tainment, and promised him his full friendship in return. Then 

1 Folden, the present Oslo fjord district. 

* A reference to a Thing, and an accusation before it, api>ears to have 
been a necessary mode of proceeding, even to authorise me king to punish 
the udal landholdm for treason. 
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Aake brought out great presents, which he gave to the king, 
and they gave each other thereafter the parting kiss. Aake 
went next to the Swedish king, who was dressed and ready for 
the road, but not in the best humour. Aake gave to him also 
good and valuable gifts; but the king answered only with few 
words, and mounted his horse. Aake followed the king on the 
road, and talked with him. The road led through a wood 
which was near to the house; and when Aake came to the 
wood, the king said to him, “How was it that thou madest 
such a difference between me and King Harald as to give him 
the best of everything, although thou knowest thou art my 
man?” “I think,” answered Aake, “that there failed in it 
nothing, king, either to you or to your attendants, in friendly 
entertainment at this feast. But that all the utensils for your 
drinking were old, was because you are now old; but King 
Harald is in the bloom of youth, and therefore I gave him the 
new things. And as to my being thy man, thou art just as much 
my man.” On this the king out with his sword, and gave Aake 
his death- wound. King Harald was ready now also to mount 
his horse, and desired that Aake should be called. The people 
went to seek him; and some ran up the road that King Eric 
had taken, and found Aake there dead. They came back, and 
told the news to King Harald, and he bids his men to be up, 
and avenge Aake the bonde. And away he rode he and his 
men the way King Eric had taken, until they came in sight of 
each other. Each for himself rode as hard as he could, until 
Eric came into the wood which divided Gotland and Verme- 
land. There King Harald wheels about, and returns to Verme- 
land, and lays the country under him, and kills King Eric’s 
men wheresoever he can find them. In winter King Harald 
returned to Raumarike, and dwelt there a while. 

Chapter XVI. King Harald’s Journey to Tunsberg. — 
King Harald went out in winter to his ships at Tunsberg, 
rigged them, and sailed away eastward over the Fjord, and 
subjected all Vingulmark to his dominion. All winter he was 
out with his ships, and marauded in Ranrike ^ ; so says Thorbjom 
Homklove; 

The Norseman’s king is on the sea, 

Tho' bitter wintry cold it be — 

On the wild waves his Yule keeps he. 

When our brisk king can get his way, 

He’ll no more by the fireside stay 


1 Ranilke was the province between the Gotha and Glommen river- 
mcmUis. 
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Than the young sun: he makes us play 
The game of the bnght sun-god Frey. 

But the soft Swede loves well the fire. 

The well-stuffed couch, the downy glove. 

And from the hearth-seat will not move 


The Gotlandeis gathered people together all over the country 
to oppose him. 

Chapter XVII. The Battle in Gotland. — In spnng, when 
the ice was breaking upj they drove stakes into the Gotha nver 
to hinder King Harald with his ships from coming to the land. 
But King Harald laid his ships alongside the stakes, and plun- 
dered the country, and burnt all around; so says Hornklove: 


The king, who finds a dainty feast 
For batUe-bird and prowhng beast. 

Has won in war the southern land 
That hes along the ocean’s strand 
The leader of the helmets, he 
Who leads his ships o’er the dark sea, 

Harald, whose hi^-rigged masts appear 
Like antlered fronts of the wild deer. 

Has laid his ships close alongside 
Of the foe’s piles with danng pnde. 

Afterwards the Gotlanders came down to the strand with a 
great army, and gave battle to King Harald, and great was the 
fall of men. But it was King Harald who gained the day 
Thus says Hornklove: 

Whistles the battle-axe m its swmg, 

O’er head the whizzing javelins smg, 

Helmet and shield and hauberk ring; 

The air song of the lance is loud. 

The arrows pipe in darkening cloud; 

Through helm and mail the foemen feel 
The blue edge of our king's good steel. 

Who can withstand our gallant kmg^ 

The Gotland men their £ght must wing. 


Chapter XVIII. Rane the Gotlander’s Death. — King 
Harald went far and wide through Gotland, and many were the 
battles he fought there, and in general he was victorious. In 
one of these battles fell Rane the Gotlander; and then the king 
took his whole land north of the Gotha nver and west of the 
Venner, and also Vermeland. And after he turned back there- 
from, he set Guttorm as chief to defend the country, and left 
a great force with him. King Harald himself went first to 
the Uplands, where he remained a while, and then proceeded 
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nortliwards over the Dovrefjeld to Drontheim, where he 
dwelt for a long time. Harald began to have children. By 
Aasa he had four sons. The eldest was Guttorm.^ Halfdan 
the Black and Halfdan the White were twins. Sigfrod was 
the fourth. They were all brought up in Drontheim with all 
honour. 

Chapter XIX. Battle in Hafrsfjord [872]. — ^News came in 
from the south land that the people of Hordaland and Roga- 
land, Agder and Thelemark, were gathering, and bringing 
together ships and weapons, and a great body of men. The 
leaders of this were Eric king of Hordaland; Sulke king of 
Rogaland, and his brother Earl Sote; Kjotve the Rich, king of 
'Agder, and his son Tore Haklang; and from Thelemark two 
brothers, Roald Rygg and Hadd the Hard. Now when Harald 
got certain news of this, he assembled his forces, set his ships 
on the water, made himself ready with his men, and set out 
southwards along the coast, gathering many people from every 
district. King Eric heard of this when he came south of Stad; 
and having assembled all the men he could expect, he pro- 
ceeded southwards to meet the force which he knew was coming 
to his help from the east. The whole met together north of 
J»deren, and went into Hafrsfjord, where King Harald was 
waiting with his forces. A great battle began, which was both 
liard and long; but at last King Harald gmned the day. There 
King Eric fell, and King Sulke, with his brother Earl Sote. 
Tore Haklang, who was a great berserk, had laid his ship 
against King Harald’s, and there was above all measure a 
desperate attack, until Tore Haklang fell, and his whole ship 
was cleared of men. Then King Kjotve fled to a little isle 
outside, on wliich there was a good place of strength. There- 
after all his men fled, some to their sliips, some up to the land; 
and the latter ran southwards over the country of Jsederen. 
So says Homklove, viz.: 

Has the news reached you? — have you heard 
Of the great fight at Hafrsfjord,' 

Between our noble king brave Harald 
And King Kjotve rich in gold? 

The foemen came firom out the East. 

Keen for the fray as for a feast. 

A gaUant sight it was to see 

Tbeir fleet sweep o'er the dark-blue sea; 

Each war-ship, with its threatening throat 


' Guttorm, according to Flatey-bok, was the son of Gyda. 

' Hafrsfjord, now Hafsfjord, north of Jsderen district, west of Stavanger. 
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Of dragon fierce or lavenous brute * 

Gnm gaping from the prow; its wales 
Glittermg with burnished shields,’ like scales, 

Its crew of udal men of war, 

IVhose snow-white targets shone from far. 

And many a mailed spearman stout 
From the West countries round about, 

Enghsh and Scotch, a foreign host. 

And sw ordsmen from the far French coast ’ 

And as the foemen’s ships drew near. 

The dreadful dm you well might hear. 

Savage berserker roaring mad. 

And champions fierce m wolf-skms clad,‘ 

Howlmg like wolves, and clankmg jar 
Of many a mail-clad man of war. 

Thus the foe came; but our brave kmg 
Taught them to fly as fast agam 
For when he saw their force come o’er. 

He launched his warships from the shore. 

On the deep sea he launched his fleet. 

And boldly rowed the foe to meet 
Fierce was the shock, and loud the clang 
Of shields, until the fierce Haklang, 

The foemen’s famous berserk, fell 
Then from our men burst forth the yell 
Of victory, and the Kmg of Gold 
Could not withstand our Harald bold. 

But fled before his flaky locks 
For shelter to the island rocks. 

All m the bottom of the ships 
The wounded lay, m g^iastly heaps; 

Backs up and faces down they lay. 

Under the row-seats stowed away. 

And many a warrior’s shield, I ween. 

Might on the warrior’s back be seen. 

To shield him as he fled amam 

From the tierce stone-storm’s peltmg ram 

The mountain folk, as I’ve heard sa> , 

Ne’er stopped as they ran from the frai , 

Till they had crossed the Jaidereu sea, 

And reached their homes — so keen each soul 
To drown his fright m the mead bowl. 

Chapier XX. King Harald the Supreme Sovereign in 
Norway. Of the Settlement of Distant Lands. — ^A fter 
this battle King Harald met no opposition in Norway, for all 
his opponents and greatest enemies were cut off. But some, 
and they were a gieat multitude, fled out of the country, and 
thereby great umnhabited districts were peopled. Jemteland 

’The warships were called dragons, from bemg decorated with the 
head of a dragon, serpent, or other wild animal; and the word “draco” 
was adopted m the l-atm of the Middle Ages to denote a ship of war of 
the larger class The snekke was the cutter or smaller warship. 

’ The shields were hung over the side rails of the ships. 

’ It IS curious to find that English, Scotch, and French men-at-arms, 
from the West countries, were m Kjotve’s army. 

* The wolf-skm pelts were nearly as good as armour against the sword. 
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and Hdsingeland were peopled then, although some Norwegians 
bad already set up their habitation there. In the discontent 
when Eiing Harald seized on the lands of Norway/ the out- 
countiies of Iceland and the Faroe Isles were discovered and 
peopled. The Northmen had also a great resort to Shetland, 
and many men left Norway, flying the country on account of 
King Harald, and went on viking cruises into the A^est sea. In 
winter they were in the Orkney Islands and Hebrides; but 
marauded in summer in Norway, and did great damage. Many, 
however, were the mighty men who took service under King 
Harald, and became his men, and dwelt in the land with him. 

When King Harald had now become sole king over all Nor- 
way, he remembered what the proud girl Gyda had said to 
him (p. 53); so he sent men to her, and had her brought to 
him, and married her. And these were their children: Aalaf 
— she was the eldest; then was their son Rorek; then Sigtryg, 
Frode, and Torgils. King Harald had many wives ® and many 
children. Among them he had one wife, who was called Ragn- 
hild the Mighty, a daughter of King Eric, from Jutland ; and by 
her he had a son, Eric Bloody-axe. He was also married to 
Swanhild, a daughter of Earl E)rstein; and their sons were Olaf 
Geirstadealf, Bjorn, and Ragnar Rykkel Lastly, King Harald 
married Aashild, a daughter of King Dagsson, up in Ringerike; 
and their children were Dag, Ring, Gudrod, Skirja, and Ingigerd. 
It is told that King Harald put away nine wives when he married 
Ragnhild the Mighty. So says Homklove: 

Harald, of noblest race the bead, 

A Danish wife took to bis bed; 

And out of doois nine wives he thrust — 

The mothers of the princes first. 

Who in Holmryger • hold command, 

And those who rule in Hordaland. 

And then he packed from out the place 
The children bom of Holge’s race.* 

> This taking the land appears to have been an attempt to introduce 
'the feudal tenures and services. 

; ‘Polygamy — possibly brought with them from their original seats in 
Asia — appears to have been a privilege of the royal race, among the 
l^arthmen, down to the thirteenth century. The kings had concubines 
*as well as a plurality of wives; and the children appear to have been 
equally udal-born to the kingdom, whether bom in marriage or not. It 
does not appear from the sagas what fmms or ceremonies constituted a 
marriage before the introduction of Cbristianit}', A marriage feast or 
wedding is mentioned, and one of the wives appears to have been the 
- drottning or queen; but we are not told of any religious ceremony besides 
the feast. 

* The islands in the Stavanger fjord. 

* Holge or Haaloge was supposed to be the first king in the district of 
Haalogmand. 
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Chapter XXI. Of King Hasaed’s Children and Mar- 
riages. — King Harold’s children were all fostered and brought 
up by their relations on the mother’s side. Guttorm the Duke 
had poured water over King Harold’s eldest son,^ and had given 
him his own name. He set the child upon his knee,® and was 
his foster-fatlier, and took him with himself eastward to Viken, 
and there he was brought up in the house of Guttorm. Guttorm 
ruled the wfiole land in Viken, and the Uplands, when King 
Harald was absent. 

Chapter XXII. King Harald’s Voyage to the West.— 
King Harald heard that the vikings, who fared to the West 
in winter, plundered far and wide in the middle part ‘ of Nor- 
way; and therefore every summer he made an expedition to 
sear^ the isles and out-skenies ® on the coast. Wheresoever 
the vikings heard of him they all took to flight, and most of them 
out into the open ocean. At last the king grew weary of this 
work, and therefore one summer he sailed with his fleet right 
out into the West sea. First he came to Shetland, and he slew 
all the vikings who could not save themselves by flight. Then 
King Harald sailed southwards, to the Orkney Islands, and 
cleared them all of vikings. Thereafter he proceeded to the 
Hebrides, plundered there, and slew many vikings who formerly 
had had men-at-arms under them. Many a battle was fought, 
and King Harald was always victorious. He then plundered 
far and wide in Scotland itself, and had a battle there. When 
he was come westward as far as the Isle of Man, the report of 
his exploits on the land had gone before him; for all the in- 
habitants had fled over to Scotland, and the island was lelt 
entirely bare both of people and goods, so that King Harald 
and his men made no booty when they landed. So says 
Hornklove : 

The wise, the nublc king, great Harald, 

Whose hand so freely scatters gold. 

Led many a northern shield to war 
Against the town upon the shore. 

The wolves soon gathered on the sand 
Of that sea-shore; for Harald’s band 
The Scottish army drove away. 

And on the coast left wolves a prey. 

1 Dr. Konrad Maurer shows that this heathen baptism was very general 
as a naming ceremony, and that a bond was established between the baptisrr 
and the child and that it made the child an heir. 

‘This appears to have been a generally used symbol of adoption of 
a child. 

■■ West, i.e. over the North Sea to the Scottish Isles. 

* Used here and elsewhere of Western Norway. 

- Skerries .are the uninhabited dry or half-tide rocks of a coast. 

1 ■-< ■ f I > I ' 
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In this war fell Ivar, a son of Rognvald, Earl of More; and 
King Harald gave Rognvald^ as a compensation for the loss^ 
the Orimey and Shetland Isles, when he sailed from the West; 
but Rognvald immediately gave both these countries to his 
brother Sigurd, who remained behind them; and King Harald, 
before sailing eastward, gave Sigurd the earldom of them. 
Thorstein the Red, a son of Olaf the Wliite,*^ and Aude the 
Wealthy, entered into partnership with him; and after plunder- 
ing in Scotland, they subdued Cmthness and Sutherland, as far 
as Ekkjalsbakke.® Earl Sigurd killed Melbridge-Tooth, a Scotch 
earl, and hung his head to his stirrup leather; but the calf of his 
leg was scratched by the teeth, which were sticking out from 
the head, and the wound caused inflammation in his leg, of which 
the earl died, and he was laid in a mound at Ekkjalsbakke. 
His son Guttorm ruled over these countries for about a year 
thereafter, and died without children. Many vikings, both Danes 
and Northmen, set themselves down then in those countries. 

Chapter XXIII. King Harald has his Hair Clipped. — 
After King Harald had subdued the whole land, he was one 
day at a feast in More, given by Earl Rognvald. Then King 
Harald went into a bath, and had his hair dressed. Earl 
Rognvald now cut his hair, which had been uncut and un- 
combed for ten years; and therefore the king had been called 
Harald Luva.® But then Earl Rognvald gave him the dis- 
tinguishing name — Harald Haarfagei--*; and all who saw him 
agreed that there was the greatest truth in that surname, for 
he had the most beautiful and abundant head of hair. 

Chapter XXIV. Rolf Ganger is driven into Banishment. 
— ^Earl Rognvald was King Harald's dearest friend, and the 
king had the greatest regard for him. He was married to 
Hild, a daughter of Rolf Nefja, and their sons were Rolf and 
Tore. Earl Rognvald had also three sons by concubines — the 
one called Hallad, the second Einar, the third Rollaug; and all 
three were grown men when their brothers bom in marriage 
were still chaldren. Rolf became a great viking, and was of so 
stout a growth that no horse could carry him, and wheresoever 
he went he must go on foot; and therefore he was called Gange- 

* He was a Noise king in Dublin from 853 to 871. His son according 
to Irish authorities was Oisteiu (Eystein) not Tboistein. He won a 
kingdom in Scotland in 874, died 873. 

> Eklrialsbakke, the Ekkial, is now the Oykel, a river falling into the 
Frith of Dornoch; and the banks or braes on its borders are the Ekkjals- 
bakke of the saga — not the Ochil hills, as some have imagined. 

* Of the Matted Hair. 

* Of the Fair Hair. 
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Rolf.^ He plundered much in the East sea.* One summer, as 
he was commo; from the eastward on a viking’s expedition to 
the coast of Viken, he landed there and made a strandhug. 
As King Harald happened, just at that time, to be in Viken, 
he heard of it, and was in a great rage; for he had forbidden, 
by the greatest punishment, any plundering within the bounds 
of the country. The king assembled a Thing, and had Rolf 
declared an outlaw over all Norway. When Rolf’s mother, 
Hild, heard of it she hastened to the king, and entreated peace 
for Rolf; but the king was so enraged that her entreaty was of 
no avail Then Hild spake these lines: 

Think'st thou, King Harald, m thy anger, 

To drive away my brave Rolf Ganger, 

Like a mad wolf, from out the land^ 

Why, Harald, raise thy mightv hand ’ 

Why banish Nef}a‘s g^ant name-son. 

The brother of brave udal-men’ 

Why IS thy cruelty so fell> 

Bethink thee, monarch, it is ill 
With such a wolf at wolf to play. 

Who, driven to the wild woods away. 

May make the king's best deer his prey. 

Gange-Rolf went afterwards over sea to the West to the 
Hebndes, or Sudreyar*; and at last farther west to Valland,* 
where he plundered and subdued for himself a great earldom, 
which he peopled with Northmen, from which that land is 
called Normandy. Gange-Rolf’s son was Wilham, father to 
Richard, and grandfather to another Richard, who was the 
father of Robert Longspear,® and grandfather of Wilham the 
Bastard, from whom all ^e succeeding English kings are 
descended. From Gange-Rolf also are descended the earls in 
Normandy.® Queen Ragnhild the Mighty lived three years after 

1 Gange-Rolf, Rolf Ganger, Rolf the Walker, was the conqueror of 
Normandy. He appears to have bad among bis ancestors a Rolf Ganger; 
so that the popular story of ins great obesity, which seems scarcely con- 
sistent with his great mihtary activity, may not be hterally true. 

‘ Austrvig, the lands on the south side of the Baltic. 

•Sudreyar — of which we still retam the name Sodor, apphed to the 
bishopnc of Sodor and Man — was the southern division of the Hebndes, 
or Hebudes. 

• Valland was the name applied to all the west coast of France, but 
more particularly to Bretagne, as being inhabited by the Valer or m- 
habitants of Wales and Comwales (Cornwall), expelled by the Saxons 
from Great Bntam m the last half of the fifth century. The adjective 
Valskr (Welsh) was used to denote what belonged to this Valland. 

‘ Really Long-Sword. Not Robert but Wilham was Long-Sword. 

* Gange-Rolf left Norway about 8go. He was baptised m gia and died 
in 931. 
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she came to Norway; and after her death, Eric her son and 
B[ing Harald’s was taken to Tore Roaldson, and Eric was 
fostered by him. 

Chapter XXV. Of the Laplander Svase and King 
Harald. — King Harald, one winter, went about in guest- 
quarters in Upland, and had ordered a Christmas feast to be 
prepared for him at the farm Toftar.^ On Christmas eve came 
Svase to the door, just as the king went to table, and sent a 
message to the king to ask if he would go out with him. The 
king was angry at such a message, and the man who had 
brought it in took out with him a reply of the king’s displeasure. 
But Svase, notwithstanding, desired that his message should be 
delivered a second time; adding to it, that he was the Laplander 
whose hut the king had promised to visit, and which stood on 
the other side of the ridge. Now the king went out, and 
promised to follow him, and went over the ridge to his hut, 
although some of his men dissuaded him. There stood Snsefrid, 
the daughter of Svase, a most beautiful girl, and she filled a 
cup of mead for the king. But he took hold both of the cup 
and of her hand. Immediately it was as if a hot fire went 
through his body; and he wanted that very night to take 
her to his bed. But Svase said that should not be unless by 
main force, if he did not first make her his lawful wife. Now 
King Harald made Snajfrid his lawful wife, and loved her so 
passionately that he forgot his kingdom, and all that belonged 
to his high dignity. They had four sons: the one was Sigurd 
Rise; the others Halfdan Haaleg, Gudrod Ljome, and Rognvald 
Rettilbein. Thereafter Snasfrid died; but her corpse never 
changed, but was as fresh and red as when she lived. The 
king sat always beside her, and thought she would come to life 
again. And so it went on for three years that he was sorrowing 
over her death, and the people over his delusion. At last 
Torliev the Wise succeeded, by his prudence, in curing him of 
his delusion by accosting him thus: “It is nowise wonderful, 
king, that thou grievest over so beautiful and noble a wife, and 
bestowest costly coverlets and beds of down on her corpse, as 
she desired ; but these honours fall short of what is due, as she 
still lies in the same clothes. It would be more suitable to 
raise her, and change her dress.” As soon as the body was 
raised in the bed all sorts of corruption and foul smells came 
from it, and it was necessary in all haste to gather a pile of 
wood and burn it; but before this could be done the body 
* Now Tofte, in Dovre, near the bead of Gudbrandsdal. 
n847 
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turned blue, and worms, toads, newts, paddocks, and all sorts 
of ugly reptiles came out of it, and it sank into ashes. Now the 
king came to his understanding again, threw the madness out 
of his mind, and after that day ruled his kingdom as before. 
He was strengthened and made joyful by his subjects, and his 
subjects by him, and the country by both. 

Chapter XXVI. Of Thjodolf of Hvine, the Scald. — 
After King Harald had experienced the cunning of the Lap- 
lander, he was so angry that he drove from him the sons he 
had with her, and -would not suffer them before his eyes. But 
one of them, Gudrod Ljome, went to his foster-father Thjodolf, 
and asked lu'm to go to the king, who was then in the Uplands; 
for Thjodolf was a great friend of the king. And so they W'ent, 
and came to the king’s house late in the evening, and sat down 
together unnoticed near the door. The king walked up and 
down the floor casting his eye along the benches; for he had a 
feast in the house, and the mead was just mixed. The king 
then murmured out these lines: 

Tell roe, ye aged grey- haired heroes, 

Who have come here to seek repose. 

Wherefore must I so many keep 
Of such a set, who, one and all, 

Right dearly love their souls to steep, 

From mom till night. In the mead-bowl? 

Then Thjodolf replies; 

A certain wealthy chief, 1 thin k, 

Would gladly have bad more to drink 
With hun, upon one bloody day. 

When crowns were cracked in our sword-play. 

Thjodolf then took off his hat, and the Icing recognised him, and 
gave him a friendly reception. Thjodolf then begged the king 
not to cast off liis sons; “for they would with great pleasure 
have taken a better family descent upon the mother’s side, if 
the king had given it to them.” The king assented, and told 
him to take Gudrod with him as formerly; and he sent Half dan 
and Sigurd to Ringerike, and Rognvald to Hadeland, and all 
was done as the king ordered. They grew up to be very clever 
men, very expert in all exercises. In these times King Harald 
sat in peace in the land, and the land enjoyed quietness and 
good crops. 

Chapter XXVII. Of Earl Torf-Einar’s obtaining Ork- 
ney. — ^When Earl Rognvald in More heard of the death of his 
brother Earl Sigurd, and that the vikings were in possession of 
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the country, he sent his son Hallad westward, who took the title 
of earl to begin with, and had many men-at-arms with him. 
When he arrived at the Orkney Islands, he established himself 
in the country; but both in harvest, winter, and spring, the 
vikings cruised about the isles, plundering the headlands, and 
committing depredations on the coast. Then Earl Hallad grew 
tired of the business, resigned his earldom, took up again his 
rights as hald,^ and afterwards returned eastward into Norway, 
■l^en Earl Rognvald heard of this he was ill-pleased with 
Hallad, and said his sons were very unlike their ancestors. 
Then said Einar, “I have enjoyed but little honour among you, 
and have little aSection here to lose: now if you will give me 
force enough, I will go West to the islands, and promise you 
what at any rate will please you — that you shall never see me 
again.” Earl Rognvald replied, that he would be glad if he 
never came back; “for there is little hope,” said he, “that 
thou wilt ever be an honour to thy friends, as all thy kin on 
the mother’s side are born slaves.” Earl Rognvald gave Einar 
a vessel completely equipped, and he sailed with it into the 
West sea in harvest. When he came to the Orkney Isles, two 
vikings. Tore Traeskjseg, and Kalf Skurfa, were in his way with 
two vessels. He attacked them instantly, gained the battle, 
and slew the two vikings. He was called Torf-Einar, because 
he cut peat (torf) for fuel, there being no fire-wood, as in 
Orkney there are no woods. He afterwards was earl over the 
islands, and was a mighty man. He was ugly, and blind of an 
eye, yet very sharp-sighted withal. 

Chapter XXVIII. King Eric Eymundsson’s Death. — 
Duke Guttorm * dwelt principaUy at Tunsberg, and governed 
the whole of Viken when the king was not there. He defended 
the land, which at that time was much plundered by the 
vikings. There were disturbances also up in Gotland as long 
as King Eric Eymundsson lived; but he died when King Harald 
Fairhair had been ten years king of all Norway. 

Chapter XXIX. Guttorm’s Death in Tunsberg. — ^After 
Eric, his son Bjorn was king of Sweden for fifty years. He 
was father of Eric the Victorious, and of Olaf the father of 
Styrbjorn. Guttorm died on a bed of sickness at Tunsberg, 

iThis condition which Hallad resumed on resigning the earldom is 
explained, in the Gulathing Law of King Magnus, to have been that of a 
holder of inherited udal-land, not purchased, but received by hereditary 
ri^t. The hUd had a lower position than an earl, but hi^er than a 
Imssnding or leaseholder. 

' Guttorm, Harald the Fairhaired's uncle. 
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and King Harald gave his son Guttorm the government of that 
part of ins dominions, and made him chief of it. 

Chapter XXX. Earl Rognvald Burnt in his House. — 
When King Harald was forty years of age many of his sons 
were well advanced, and indeed they all came early to strength 
and manhood. And now they began to take it ill that the king 
would not give them any part of the kingdom, but put earls 
into every district; for they thought earls were of inferior birth 
to them. Then Halfdan Haaleg and Gudrod Ljome set off one 
spring with a great force, and came suddenly upon Earl Rogn- 
vald, earl of More, and surrounded the house in which he was, 
and burnt him and sixty men in it. Thereafter Halfdan took 
three long-ships, and fitted them out, and sailed into the West 
sea; but Gudrod set himself down in the land which Rognvald 
formerly had. Now when King Harald heard this he set out 
with a great force against Gudrod, who had no other way left 
but to surrender, and he was sent to Agder. King Harald then 
set Earl Rognvald’s son Tore over More, and gave him his 
daughter Aalof Aarbot in marriage. Tore, called the Silent, 
got the same territory his father Rognvald had possessed. 

Chapter XXXI. Halfdan Haaleg’s Death. — Halfdan 
Haaleg came very unexpectedly to Orkney, and Earl Einar 
immediately fled; but came back soon after, about harvest- 
time, unnoticed by Halfdan. They met, and after a short 
battle Halfdan fled the same night. Einar and his men lay all 
night without tents, and when it was light in the morning they 
searched the whole island, and killed every man they could lay 
hold of. Then Einar said, “What is that I see upon the isle 
of Rinanso Is it a man or a bird ? Sometimes it raises itself 
up, and sometimes lies down again.” They went to it, and 
found it was Halfdan Haaleg, and took him prisoner. 

Earl Einar sang the following song the evening before he 
went into this battle: 

Where is the spear of Rollaug •? where 
Is stout Rolf Ganger's bloody spear? 

I see them not; yet never fear, 

For Einar tsill not vengeance spare 
Against his father's murderers, though 
Rollaug and Rolf are somewhat slow. 

And silent Tore sits and dreams 
At home, beside the mead-bowl’s streams. 

* Now North Ronaldshay, one of the Orkney Isles. 

’ Rollaug, Rolf Ganger, Tore the Silent, and Einar were all sons of that 
Earl Rognvald whom Harald Fairhair’s sons, and among them Halfdan, 
had surprised and burnt in his house. They ought, according to the opinion 
of the times, to have taken vengeance as well as Einar on &e murderers. 
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Thereafter Earl Einar went ap to Halfdan, and cut a spread 
eagle upon his back/ by strilang his sword through his back 
into his bell}’, dividing his ribs from the backbone down to his 
loins, and tearing out his lungs; and so Halfdan was killed. 
Einar then sang: 

For Rognv aid’s death my sword is red; 

Of vengeance it cannot be said 
That Einar's share is left unsped. 

So now, brave boys, let’s raise a mound — 

Heap stones and gravel on the ground 
O'er Halfdan’s corpse: this is the way 
We Norsemen our scatt duties pay. 

Then Earl Einar took possession of the Orkney Isles as before. 
Now when these tidings came to Norway, Halfdan’s brothers 
took it much to heart, and thought that his death demanded 
vengeance; and many were of the same opinion. When Einar 
heard this, he sang: 

Many a stout udal-man, I know. 

Has cause to wish my head laid low; 

And many an angry udal knife 
Would gladly drink of Einar’s life. 

But ere they lay Earl Einar low — 

Ere this stout heart betrays its cause. 

Full many a heart will writhe, we know. 

In the wolf’s fangs, or eagle’s claws, 

Chapier XXXII. King Harald and Earl Einar Recon- 
ciled. — King Harald now ordered a levy, and gathered a great 
force, with which he proceeded westward to Orkney; and when 
Earl Einar heaid that King Harald was come, he fled over to 
Caithness. He made the following verses on this occasion: 

Many a bearded man must roam. 

An exile from his house and home. 

For cow or horse; but Halfdan’s gore 
Is red on Rinanso’s wild shore. 

A nobler deed — on Harald’s shield 
The arm of one who ne’er will yield 
Has left a scar. Let peasants dread 
The vengeance of the Norsemen’s head; 

I reck not of his wrath, but sing, 

“Do thy worst! — I defy thee, kmg!’’ 

Men and messages, however, passed between the king and the 
earl, and at last it came to a conference; and when they met 
the earl submitted the case altogether to the king’s decision, 
and the king condemned the earl and the Orkney people to pay 
a fine of sixty marks of gold. As the bonder thought this was 
too heavy for them to pay, the earl offered to pay the whole 
* This kind of punishment was called rista dm — to cut an eagle. 
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if they would surrender their udal lands to him. This they all 
agreed to do: the poor because they had but little pieces of 
land ; the rich because they could redeem their udal rights again 
when they liked. Thus the earl paid the whole fine to the 
king, who returned in harvest to Norway. The earls for a 
long time afterwards possessed all the udal lands in Orkney, 
until Sigurd Lodvison^ gave back the udal rights.® 

Chapter XXXIII. Deaths of Guttorm and of Halfdan 
THE White. — While King Harald’s son Guttorm had the 
defence of Viken, he sailed outside of the islands on the coast, 
and came in by one of the mouths of the Gotha river. WTien 
he lay there Solve Klove came upon him, and immediately gave 
him battle, and Guttorm fell. Halfdan the White and Halfdan 
the Black went out on an expedition, and plundered in the 
East sea,® and had a battle in Estland,^ where Halfdan the 
White fell. 

Chapter XXXIV. Marriage of Eric, the Son of King 
H.\rald. — Eric, Harald’s son, was fostered in the house of the 
herse Tore, son of Roald, in the Fjords district. He was the 
most beloved and honoured by King Harald of all his sons. 
^Vhen Eric was twelve years old,® King Harald gave him five 
long-ships, with which he went on an expedition — first in the 
Baltic; then southwards to Denmark, Friesland,®, and Saxland; 
on which expedition he passed four years. He then sailed 
out into the West sea, and plundered in Scotland, Bretland,’ 
Ireland, and Valland, and passed four years more in this way. 
Then he sailed north to Finmark,® and all the W'ay to Bjarme- 
land,® where he had many a battle, and won many a victory. 
Wlien he came back to Finmark, his men found a girl in a 

» He reigned for thirty years and fell in the Brian battle in 1014. He 
was one of the greatest of the Orkney earls. 

* There are still a few udal properties in Orkney, and many which are 
described in the feudal charters as having been udal lands of old In 
the Saga of St. Olaf, cap. gg, the tale is dISerently told. 

“ Baltic. 

* Estland is Esthonia. 

‘ In those days a boy came of age at twelve. 

' Friesland appears to have been the name given to the whole coast 
from the Eyder in Schlesivig to North Holland. 

’ Bretland (Britton land) was that part of Britain inhabited by the 
ancient inhabitants. The sagas give the name of England only to the 
parts inhabited by the Anglo-Saxons. Wales, Cornwall, and the west 
coast of the island, are always called Bretland. 

* Finmark is the country we call Lapland in the north of Norway 
and Sweden. 

> Bjarmeland is the coast of the White Sea about the mouth of the 
Dvina, and now the Russian province of Archangel. 
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Lapland hut, whose equal for beauty they never had seen. 
She said her name was Gunhild, and that her father dwelt in 
Halogaland, and was called Ossur Tote. “I am here,” she 
said, “to learn Lapland-art,^ from two of the most knowing 
Laplanders in all Finmark, who are now out hunting. They 
both want me in marriage. They are so skilful that they can 
hunt out traces either upon the frozen or the thawed earth, 
like dogs; and they can run so swiftly on ski,* that neither man 
nor beast can come near them in speed. They hit whatever 
they take aim at, and thus kill every man who corties near them. 
When they are angry the very earth turns away in terror, and 
whatever living thing they look upon then falls dead. Now 
you must not come in their way; but I will bide you here in the 
hut, and you must try to get them killed.” They agreed to it, 
and she lud them, and then took a leather bag, in which they 
thought there were ashes which she took in her hand, and 
strewed both outside and inside of the hut. Shortly after the 
Laplanders came home, and asked who had been there; and she 
answered, “Nobody has been here.” “That is wonderful,” 
said they; “we followed the traces close to the hut, and can 
find none after that.” Then they Idndled a fire, and made 
ready their meat, and Gunliild prepared her bed. It had so 
happened that Gunhild had slept the three nights before, but 
the Laplanders had watched the one upon the other, being 
jealous of each other. “Now.” she said to the Laplanders, 
“come here, and lie down one on each side of me.” On which 
they were very glad to do so. She laid an arm round the neck 
of each, and they went to sleep directly. She roused them up; 
but they fell to sleep again instantly, and so soundly that she 
scarcely could waken them. She even raised them up in the 
bed, and still they slept. Thereupon she took two great seal- 
skin bags, and put their heads in them, and tied them fast 
under their arms; and then she gave a hint to the king’s men. 
They run forth with their weapons, kill the two Laplanders, 
and drag them out of the hut. That same night came such a 
dreadful thunderstorm that they could not stir. Next morning 
they came to the ship, taking Gunhild with them, and presented 
her to Eric. Eric and his followers then sailed southwards to 
Halogaland; and he sent word to Ossur Tote, the girl's father, 
to meet him. Eric said he would take his daughter in marriage, 
to which Ossur Tote consented; and Eric took Gunhild, and 
went southwards with her. 

* Magic. ' Ski pronounced shee — long snowshoes or snowskates. 
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Chapter XXXV Harald Divides his Kingdom among 
HIS Sons — When King Harald was fifty years of age many of 
Ins sons were grown up, and some were dead Many of them 
committed acts of great violence m the country, and were in 
discord among themselves They drove some of the king’s 
earls out of their properties, and even killed some of them 
Then the king called together a numerous Thing ^ in the south 
part of the country, and summoned to it all the people of the 
Uplands At this Thing he gave to all his sons the title of king, 
and made a law that his descendants in the male Ime should 
each succeed to the kmgly tide and digmty, but his descendants 
by the temale side only to that of earl And he divided the 
country among them thus Vingulmark, Raumanke, Westfold, 
and Thelemark, he bestowed on Olaf, Bjom, Sigtryg, Erode, 
and Torgils Hedemark and Gudbrandsdal he gave to Dag, 
Ring, and Ragnar To Snaefnd’s sons he gave Ringenke, 
Hadeland, Toten, and the lands thereto belonging His son 
Guttorm, as before mentioned, he had set over the country 
from Svinesund to the Gotha river, and to defend the country 
eastwards King Harald himself generally dwelt in the middle 
of the country, and Roiek and Gudrod were generally with his 
court, and had great estates in Hordaland and in Sogn King 
Enc was also with his father King Harald, and the king loved 
and regarded him the most of all his sons, and gave him Haloga- 
land, and North More, and Raumsdal North in Drontheim 
he gave Halfdan the Black, Halfdan the White, and Sigurd 
land to rule over In each of these distncts he gave his sons 
the one half of his revenues, together with the nght to sit on 
a high seat — a step higher than earls, but a step lower than his 
own high seat His king’s seat each of his sons wanted for 
himself after his death, but he himself destined it for Enc 
The Drontheim people wanted Halfdan the Black to succeed 
to It The people of Viken, and the Uplands, wanted those 
under whom they lived And thereupon new quarrels arose 
among the brothers, and because they thought their dominions 
too little, they drove about in piratical expeditions In this 
way, as before related, Guttorm fell at the nver Qvislen, slam 
by Solve Klove; upon which Olaf took the kingdom he had 
possessed Halfdan the White fell in Estland, Hdfdan Haaleg 
in Orkney Kmg Harald gave ships of war to Toigils and 
Erode, with which they went westward on a viking cruise, and 

* The Eidsiva Thing, held at Eidsvold, where on 17 May, 1814, the 
Norwegian Constitution was drawn up 
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plundered m Scotland, Ireland, and Bretland. They were the 
first of the Northmen who took Dublin It is said that Frode 
got poisoned drink there, but Torgils ^ was a long time king over 
Dublin, until he fell into a snare of the Insh, and was killed. 

Chapter XXXVI Death of Rognvald Rettilbein — 
Enc Bloodyaxe expected to be head king over all his brothers, 
and King Harald intended he should be so, and the father and 
son hved long together Rognvald Rettilbem go\emed Hade- 
land, and allowed himself to be instructed in the aits of witch- 
craft, and became a great warlock Now King Harald was a 
hater of all witchcraft Theie was a warlock in Hordaland 
called Vitgeir, and when the king sent a message to him that he 
should give up his art of witchci^t, he replied in this verse 
The danger surely is not great 
Prom \Mzards bom of mean estate, 

P\hen Harald s son m Hadeland, 

King Rognvald, to the art lays hand 

But when King Harald heard this. King Enc Bloodyaxe went 
by his orders to the Uplands, and burned his brother Rognvald 
m a house, along with eighty other warlocks, which work was 
much praised 

Chapter XXXVII Or Godrod Ljoue — Gudrod Ljome 
was m winter on a friendly visit to his foster-father Thjodolf 
in Hvine, and had a well-manned ship, with which he wanted 
to go north to Rogaland It was blowing a heavy storm at the 
time, but Gudrod was bent on sailing, and would not consent 
to wait Thjodolf sang thus 

Wait, Gudiod, till the storm is past — 

Loose not thy long ship while the blast 
Howls overhead so furiously — 

Trust not thy long ship to the sea — 

Loose not thy long ship from the shore. 

Hark to the ocean s angry roar' 

See how the very stones are tost, 

By raging waves high on the coast' 

Stay, Gudrod, till the tempest’s o’er — 

Beep runs the sea oS Jaedem’s shore 

Gudrod set off in spite of what Thjodolf could say and 
when they came off Jiederen the vessel sank with them, and all 
on board were lost 

Chapter XXXVIII King Bjorn the Merchant’s Death 
— ^King Harald’s son, Bjorn, ruled over Westfold at that tune, 
and generally lived at Tunsberg, and went but little on war 

1 Torgils, whom Snorre wrongly calls a son of Harald, was a Norse king 
who, about 832, made himself master of a large part of Ireland, with 
Dubhn, and was treacherously slam in 84s His Ixother Rrode is not 
mentioned in the Insh Chromcles 
*D *47 
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expeditions. Tunsberg at that time was much frequented by 
merchant vessels, both'from Viken and the north country, and 
also from the south, from Denmark, and Saxland. King Bjorn 
had also merchant ships on voyages to other lands, by which 
he procured for himself costly articles, and such things as he 
thought needful; and therefore his brothers called him the 
Farman,^ and the Merchant. Bjorn was a man of sense and 
understanding, and promised to become a good ruler. He 
made a good and suitable marriage, and had a son by his 
wife, who was named Gudrod. Eric Bloodyaxe came from his 
Baltic cruise with ships of war, and a great force, and required 
his brother Bjorn to deliver to him King Harald’s share of the 
scatt and incomes of Westfold. But it had always been the 
custom before, that Bjorn himself either delivered the money 
into the king’s hands, or sent men of his own with it; and 
therefore he would continue with the old custom, and would 
not deliver the money. Eric again wanted provisions, tents, 
and liquor. The brothers quarrelled about this; but Eric got 
notliing, and left the town. Bjorn went also out of the town 
towards evening up to Saeim. In the night Eric came back 
after Bjorn, and came to Sseim just as Bjorn and his men were 
seated at table drinking. Eric surrounded the house in wliich 
they were; but Bjorn with his men went out and fought. Bjorn, 
and many men with him, fell. Eric, on the other hand, got a 
great booty, and proceeded northwards. But this work was 
taken very ill by the people of Viken, and Eric was much dis- 
liked for it; and the report went that King Olaf would avenge 
his brother Bjorn, whenever opportunity offered. King Bjorn 
lies in the Farman’s mound at Sffiim.* 

Chapter XXXIX. Or the Reconciliation of the Kings. 
— King Eric went in winter northwards to More, and was at a 
feast in Solva, within the point Agdanes®; and when Halfdan 
heard of it he set out with his men, and surrounded the house 
in which they were. Eric slept in a room which stood detached 
by itself, and he escaped into the forest with five others; but 
Halfdan and his men burnt the main house, with all the people 
who were in it. With this news Eric came to King Harald, 
who was very wroth at it, and assembled a great force against 

i Farman, i.e. seaman or skipper. 

‘Ssim, called afterwards Sem, the present Jarlsberg, about two miles 
from the town of Tunsberg. The Faiman’s mound is stUi to be seen 
about a quarter of a mile south of Jarlsberg. 

■ Agdanes is the south point of land at the entrance of the Trondhjem 
fjord, and Soiva, now Selven, is about three miles to the east of Agdanes. 
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the Drontheim people W&en Halfdan the Black heard this ae 
levied ships and men, so that he had a great force, and pro 
ceeded with it to Stad,^ withm Thorsberg King Harald lay 
with his men at Remsletta Now people went between li 1, 
and among otheis a clevei man called Guttorm Smare, who was 
then in Halfdan’s aim>, bat had been formeily m the service 
of King Hare la, and was a ^Teat iiicnd of both Guttorm was 
a great scald, and had once composed a song both about the 
father and the son, for which thv-v had offered him a reward 
But he would take nothing, but only asked that, some day or 
other, they should grant lum any request he should make, 
which they promised to do Now he presented himself to King 
Harald — brought words of peace between them, and made the 
request to them both that they should be leconciled So 
highly did the king esteem him, that in consequence of hi'* 
request they were reconciled Alany other able men promoted 
this business as well as he, and it was so settled that Halfdan 
should letain the whole of his kingdom as he had it before 
and should let Ins brother Enc sit in peace 

Chapter XL. Birth of Hakon the Good — Earl Hakon 
Grjotgardsson of Lade had the whole rule over Drontheim 
when King Harald was anywhere away m the country, end 
Hakon stood higher with the king than any m the country of 
Drontheim After Hakon's death his son Sigurd succeeded to 
his power in Drontheim, and was the earl, and had his mansion 
at lade King Harald’s sons, Halfdan the Black, and Sigrod, 
who had been before in the house of his father Earl Hakon, 
continued to be brought up in his house 1 he sons of Harald 
and Sigurd weie about the same age Eail Sigurd was one of 
the wisest men of hio time, and married Bergljot, a daughtei 
of Earl Tore the Silent, and her mother was Aalof Aarbot, a 
daughter of Harald Fairhair When Kmg Harald began to 
grow old he generally dwelt on some of his great farms in 
Hordaland, namely, Alrekstad,* or Sram,® Fitjar,* Utstein,'' or 
Augvaldsness in the island Kormt ® When Harald was seventy 
years of age he begat a son with a girl called Tora Mosteistang, 
because her family came from Moster^ She was descended 

^ Stad, Thorsbeig, and Reinsletta are all on the north side ot the Tiond- 
hjem fiord. 

* Aalrekstad, now Aarstad, at the foot of Ulnkken, near Bergen 

* Now Seun, in Ah eisund, Noidhorland 

* Now Fitje, on the north of Stordoen, m Sondhorland 

* Now Utstem s Abbey, on the island of that name m Ryfylke 

* Now Avaldsnes, on the north east of the Kaim isle (Kormt) 

’ Now Mostero, m the south of Sondhorland. 
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from good people, being connected with Horde-Kaare ; and was 
moreover a very stout and remarkably handsome girl. She 
was called the king’s serving-woman; for at that time many 
were subject to service to the king who were of good birth, 
both men and women. Then it was the custom, with people 
of consideration, to choose with great care the man who should 
pour water over their children, and give them a name. Now 
when the time came that Tora, who was then at Moster, ex- 
pected her confinement, she would go to King Harald, who 
was then living at Saeim; and she went northwards in a ship 
belonging to Earl Sigurd. They lay at night close to the 
land; and there Tora brought forth a child on the land, 
up among the rocks,^ close to the sliip’s gangway, and it 
was a man child. Earl Sigurd poured water over him, and 
called him Hakon, after his own fatlier, Hakon earl of Lade. 
The boy soon grew handsome, large in size, and very like his 
father King Harald. King Harald let him be with his mother, 
and they were both in the king’s house as long as he was 
an infant. 

Chapter XLI. King Athelstan’s Message. — ^At this time 
a king called Athelstan * had taken the kingdom of England. 
He was called the Victorious and the Faithful. He sent men to 
Norway to King Harald, with the errand that the messengers 
should present him with a sword, with the hilt and handle gilt, 
and also the whole sheath adorned with gold and silver, and 
set with precious jewels. The ambassadors presented the 
sword-hilt to the king, saying, "Here is a sword which King 
Athelstan sends thee, with the request that thou wilt accept 
it.” The Idng took the sword by the handle; whereupon the 
ambassadors said, “Now thou hast taken the sword according 
to our king’s desire, and therefore art thou his subject, as thou 
hast taken his sw'ord.” King Harald saw now that this was a 
jest, for he would be subject to no man. But he remembered 
it W'as his rule, whenever anything raised liis anger, to collect 
himself, and let his passion run off, and then take the matter 
into consideration coolly. Now he did so, and consulted his 
friends, who all gave him the advice to let the ambassadors, in 
the first place, go home in safety. 

Chapter XLII. Hauk’s Journey to England. — ^The follow- 
ing summer King Harald sent a ship westward to England, and 

* Hellen, now Helleren, south-west from Bergen. Here Hakon the Good 
also died. Vide his Saga, cap. 32. 

* Ruled from 924 till 940. Grandson of Alfred the Great. 
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gave the command of it to Hauk Haabrok.^ He was a great 
warrior, and very dear to the king. Into his hands he gave 
his son Hakon. Hauk proceeded westward to England, and 
found the king in London, where there was just at the time a 
great feast and entertainment. When they came to the hall, 
Hauk told his men how they should conduct themselves; 
namely, that he who went first in should go last out, and all 
should stand in a row at the table, at equal distance from each 
other; and each should have his sword at his left side, but 
should fasten his cloak so that his sword should not be seen. 
Then they went into the hall, thirty in number. Hauk went 
up to the king and saluted him, and the king bade him welcome. 
Then Hauk took the child Hakon, and set it on the king’s knee. 
The king looks at the boy, and asks Hauk what the meaning 
of this is. Hauk replies, “Harald the king bids thee foster his 
serving-woman’s child.” The king was in great anger, and 
seized a sword which lay beside him, and drew it, as if he was 
going to kill the child. Hauk says, “Thou hast borne him on 
thy knee, and thou canst murder him if thou wilt; but thou 
wilt not make an end of all King Harald’s sons by so doing.” 
On that Hauk went out with ail his men, and took the way 
direct to his ship, and put to sea — for they were ready — and 
came back to King Har^d. The king was highly pleased with 
this; for it is the common observation of all people, that the 
man who fosters another’s children is of less consideration than 
the other. From these transactions between the two Idngs, it 
appears that each wanted to be held greater than the other; 
but in truth there was no injury to the dignity of either, for 
each was the upper king in his own kingdom till his dying day. 

Chapter XLIII. Hakon, the Foster-son of Athelstan, 
IS Baptised. — King Athelstan had Hakon baptised, and brought 
up in the right faith, and in good habits, and all sorts of 
exercises, and he loved Hakon above all his relations; and 
Hakon was beloved by all men. Athelstan was a man of 
understanding and eloquence, and also a good Christian. King 
Athelstan gave Hakon a sword, of which the hilt and handle 
were gold, and the blade still better; for with it Hakon cut down 
a mill-stone to the centre eye, and the sword thereafter was 
called the Quembiter.* Better sword never came into Norway, 
and Hakon carried it to his dying day. 

^ High Breeches. 

'Quem is the name of the small hand mill-stones still found in use 
among the cottars in Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides. 
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Chapter XLIV. Eric is brought to the Sovereignty. — 
■Wlien King Harald was eighty years of age he became very 
heavy, and unable to travel through the country, or do the 
business of a king. Then he brought his son Eric to his high 
seat, and gave him the power and command over the whole 
land. Now when King Harald’s other sons heard this. King 
Halfdan the Black also took a king’s high seat, and took all 
Drontheim land, with the consent of all the people, under his 
rule as upper king. After the death of Bjorn the Merchant, his 
brother Olaf took the command over Westfold, and took Bjorn’s 
son, Gudrod, as his foster-child. Olaf’s son was called Trygve; 
and the two foster-brothers were about tlie same age, and were 
hopeful and clever. Trygve, especially, was remarkable as a 
stout and strong man. Now when the people of Viken heard 
that those of Horden had taken Eric as upper king, they did 
the same, and made Olaf the upper king in Viken, which 
kingdom he retained. Eric did not like this at all. Two years 
after this, Halfdan the Black died suddenly at a feast in Dron- 
theim, and the general report was, that Gunhild had bribed a 
witcli to give him a death-drink. Thereafter the Drontheim 
people took Sigrod to be their king. 

Chapter XLV. King Harald’s Death. — King Harald lived 
three years after he gave Eric the supreme authority over his 
kingdom, and lived mostly on his great farms which he possessed, 
some in Rogaland, and some in Hordaland. Eric and Gunhild 
had a son, on whom King Harald poured water, and gave him 
his own name, and the promise that he should be king after 
his father Eric. King Harald married most of his daughters 
within the country to his earls, and from them many great 
families are descended. King Harald died on a bed of sickness 
in Rogaland, and was buried under a mound at Haugar in Korm- 
sund. In Haugesund is a church, now standing; and not far 
from the churchyard, at the north-west side, is King Harald 
Fairhair’s mound; but his gravestone stands west of the church, 
and is thirteen feet and a half high, and two ells broad. 
The grave, mound, and stone, are there to the present day.^ 
Harald Fairhair was, according to the report of men of know- 
ledge, of remarkably handsome appearance, great and strong, 
and very generous and affable to his men. He was a great 

* The stone and some remains of the mound are still to be seen at Gar, 
or the Gaard, the principal farm-house in the parish of Kormsund. The 
church referred to was taken down in the sixteenth century, and on its 
site in 1872 was erected a Harald monument, into which has been set 
the old fiat gravestone, measuring exactly 11 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 1 in. 
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'wanior in his youth; and people think that this was foretold by 
his mother’s dream before his birth, as the lowest part of the 
tree she dreamt of was red as blood. The stem again was 
green and beautiful, which betokened his flourishing kingdom; 
and that the tree was white at the top showed that he should 
reach a grey-haired old age. The branches and twigs showed 
forth his posterity, spread over the whole land: for of his race, 
-ever since, Norway has always had Icings.^ 

Chapter XLVI The Death of Olaf and op Sigrod. — 
King Eric took all the revenues which the king had in the 
middle of the country, the next winter after King Harald’s 
-decease. But Olaf took all the revenues eastward in Viken, and 
•their brother Sigrod all that of the Drontheim country. Eric 
was very ill-pleased with this; and the report went that he 
would attempt with force to get the sole sovereignty over the 
'Country, in the same way as his father had given it to him. 
Now when Olaf and Sigrod heard this, messengers passed between 
■them; and after appointing a meeting place, Sigrod went east- 
ward in spring to Viken, and he and biis brother Olaf met at 
Tunsberg, and remained there a while. The same spring King 
Eric levied a great force, and ships, and steered towards Viken. 
He got such a strong steady gale that he sailed night and day, 
and came faster than the news of him. When he came to 
Tunsberg, Olaf and Sigrod, with their forces, went out of the 
town a little eastward to a ridge,* where they drew up their 
men in battle order; but as Eric had many more men, he won 
the battle. Both brothers, Olaf and Sigrod, fell there; and 
both their grave-mounds are upon the ridge where they fell. 
Then King Eric went through Viken, and subdued it, and 
remained far into summer, Gudrod and Trygve fled to the 
Uplands. Eric was a stout handsome man, strong, and very 
manly — a great and fortunate man of war; but bad-minded, 
gruff, unfriendly, and silent. Gunhild, his wife, was tlie most 
beautiful of women — clever, with much knowledge, and lively; 
but a very false person, and very cruel in disposition. The 
children of King Eric and Gunhild were Gamle, the oldest; 
then Guttorm, Harald, Ragnfrid, Ragnhild, Erling, Gudrod, 
and Sigurd Sieve. All were handsome, and of manly appearance. 

’■ According to Schbning, Harald Fairhair died in 936. His son Hakon 
was bom 923, and sent to England in 931. Atbelstan of England died, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, in October 941. The blood of Harald 
is said to run in the veins of Haakon VII, the present king, 

' Bakken, the ridge, now Mdllebakken, in the east end of TSnsberg. The 
two large tumuli there are supposed to be the graves of Olaf and Sig^d. 
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HAKON THE GOOD 
[934-961] 

Chapter I. Hakon chosen King. — ^Hakon, Athelstan’s 
foster-son, was in England at the time he heard of his father 
King Harald’s death, and he immediately made himself ready 
to depart. King Athelstan gave him men, and a choice of good 
ships, and fitted him out for his journey most excellently. In 
harvest time he came to Norway, where he heard of the death 
of his brothers, and that King Eric was then in Viken. Then 
Hakon sailed northwards to Drontheim, where lie went to 
Sigurd, earl of Lade, who was the ablest man in Norway. He 
gave Hakon a good reception; and they made a league with 
each other, by which Hakon promised great power to Sigurd if 
he was made king. They assembled then a numerous Thing, 
and Sigurd the earl recommended Hakon’s cause to the Thing,^ 
and proposed him to the bonder as king. Then Hakon himself 
stood up and spoke; and the people said to each other, two 
and two, as they heard him, “Harald Haarfager is come again, 
and grown young.” The beginning of Hakon’s speech was, 
that he offered himself to the bonder as king, and desired 
from them the title of king, and aid and forces to defend the 
kingdom. He promised, on the other hand, to make all the 
bonder udal-holders, and to give every man udal rights to the 
land he lived on. This speech met such joyful applause, that 
the whole public cried and shouted that they would take him 
to be king. And so it was that the Drontheim people took 
Hakon, who was then fifteen years old, for king; and he took 
a hird or body-guard, and servants, and proceeded through the 
country. The news reached the Uplands that the people in 
Drontheim had taken to themselves a king, who in every 
respect was like King Harald Fairhair — with the difference, 

‘ This reference to a Thing appears from the saga to have been necessary, 
whatever the claim to the kingdom from hereditary right by succession 
may have been. 

84 
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that Harald had made all the people of the land vassalsj^ and 
unfree; but this Hakon wished well to every man, and offered 
the bonder to give them their udal rights again, which Harald 
had taken from them All were rejoiced at this news and it 
passed from mouth to mouth — ^it flew, like fire in dry grass 
through the whole land, and eastward to the land’s end. Many 
bonder came from the Uplands to meet King Hakon. Some 
sent messages, some tokens and all to the same effect — ^that 
bis men they would be; and the king received all thankfully. 

Chapter II. King Hakon’s Progress through the 
Country. — ^Early in winter, the king went to the Uplands, and 
summoned the people to a Thing, and there streamed all to 
him who could come He was proclaimed king at eveiy Thing; 
and then he proceeded eastward to Viken, where his brother’s 
sons, Trygpre and Gudrod, and many others, came unto him, 
and complained of the sorrow and evil his brother Eric had 
wrought. The hatred to King Enc grew more and more, the 
more liking all men took to King Hakon; and they got more 
boldness to say what they thought. King Hakon gave Trygve 
and Gudrod the title of kings, and the dommions which King 
Harald had bestowed on their fathers® Trygve got Ranrike 
and Vingulmark, and Gudrod got Westfold, but as they were 
young, and in the years of childhood, he appointed able men 
to rule the land for them He gave them the country on the 
same conditions as it had been given before — that they should 
have half of the scatt and revenues with him Towards spring 
King Hakon returned north, o\ei the Uplands, to Drontheim. 

Chapter III. Eric’s Departure from the Country. — 
King Hakon, early m spiing, collected a great army at Dron- 
theim, and fitted out ships. The people of Viken had also a 
great force on foot, and intended to ;oin Hakon King Eric 
also levied people in the middle of the country, but it went 
badly with him to gather people, for the leading men left him, 
and went over to Hakon As he saw himself not nearly strong 
enough to oppose Hakon, he sailed out to the West with such 
men as would follow him. He first sailed to Orkney, and took 
many people with him from that country; and then went south 
towards England, plundering in Scotland, and in the north 

‘ The pohcy of Harald Fairhair had evidently been to introduce the 
feudal system into his kingdom, and it failed by his sons requirmg theix 
udal right to equal shares m the kingdom 

' Jertegn, i e tokens or vouchers sent with messengers to prove tbeit 
trustworthmess; just as credentials and letters were sent m later days. 

‘ Trygve and Gudrod were grandsons of Fairhair. 
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parts of England, wherever he could land. Athelstan, the king 
of England, sent a message to Eric, offering him dominions 
under him in England j saying that King Harald his father was 
a good friend of King Athelstan, and therefore he would do 
kindly towards his sons. Messengers passed between the two 
kings; and it came to an agreement that King Eric should take 
Northumberland as a fief from King Athelstan, and this land 
he should defend against the Danes or other vikings. Eric 
should let himself be baptised, together with his wife and 
children, and all the people who had followed him. Eric 
accepted this offer, and was baptised, and adopted the right 
faith. Northumberland is called a fifth part of England. Eric 
had his residence at York, where Lodbrok’s sons,^ it was said, had 
formerly been, and Northumberland was principally inhabited 
byNorthmen. Since Lodbrok’s sons had taken the country, Danes 
and Northmen often plundered there, when the power of the land 
was out of their hands. Many names of places in the country 
are Norwegian; as Grimsby, ^uksfljot,* and many others. 

Chapter IV. Eric’s Death. — King Eric had many people 
about him, for he kept many Northmen who had come with 
him from the East; and also many of his friends had joined 
him from Norway. But as he had little land, he went on a 
cruise every summer, and plundered in Shetland, the Hebrides, 
Iceland, and Bretland, by which he gathered property. King 
Athelstan died on a sick bed, after a reign of fourteen years, 
eight weeks, and three days.® After him his brother Edmund ® 
was king of England, and he was no friend to the Northmen. 
King Eric, also, was in no great favour with him; and the word 
went about that King Edmund would set another chief over 
Northumberland. Now when King Eric heard this, he set off 
on a viking cruise to the westward ; and from the Orkneys took 
with him the Earls Arnkel and Erlend, the sons of Earl Torf- 
Einar. Then he sailed to the Hebrides, where there were many 
■i’ikings and troop-kings, who joined their men to his. With 

'■ Ingvar, Ubbe and Halfdan, who were among the chiefs in the “ great 
army” of Danes who came to England in 865 and conquered York in 
866. Halfdan became king of Northumberland in 875, but was deposed 
in 880 by his own men. Northumberland was regained by the English 
in 926. 

‘ Hauksfljot has not yet been located. 

* Accordmg to the Saxon Chronicle, Athelstan died in the year 941, 
after a reign of fourteen years and ten weeks. Florence of Whitehom, 
who lived about ttie year iiio, places his death in 940, after a reign of 
Sixteen years. 

< Edmund, Eadmund, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. He reigned from 
940 to 946. 
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all this force he steered to Ireland first, where he took with 
him all the men he could, and then to Bretland, and plundered ; 
and sailed thereafter south to England,^ and marauded there 
as elsewhere. The people fled before him wherever he appeared. 
As King Eric was a bold warrior, and had a great force, he 
trusted so much to his people that he penetrated far inland 
in the country, following and plundering the fugitives. King 
Edmund had set a king, who was called Olaf, to defend the land; 
and he gathered an innumerable mass of people, with whom 
he marclied against King Eric. A dreadful battle ^ ensued, in 
which many Englishmen fell; but for one who fell came three 
in his place out of the country behind, and when evening came 
on the loss of men turned on the side of the Northmen, and 
many people fell. Towards the end of the day. King Eric and 
five kings with him fell. Three of them were Guttorm and his 
two sons, Ivar and Haarek; there fell, also, Sigurd and Ragn- 
vald; and with them Torf-Einar’s two sons, Amkel and Erlend. 
Besides these, there was a great slaughter of Northmen; and 
those who escaped went to Northumberland, and brought the 
news to Gunhild and her sons. 

Chapter V. Gunhild and her Sons. — When Gunhild and 
her sons knew for certain that King Eric had fallen, after having 
plundered the land of the King of England, they thought there 
was no peace to be expected for them; and they made them- 
selves ready to depart from Northumberland, tvith all the ships 
King Eric had left, and all the men who would follow them. 
They took also all the loose property, and goods which they 
had gathered partly as taxes in England, partly as booty on 
their expeditions. Witli their army they first steered north- 
ward to Orkney, where Torfin Hausakliff was earl, a son of 
Torf-Einar, and took up their station there for a time. Eric’s 
sons subdued these islands and Shetland, took scatt for them- 
selves, and stayed there all the winter; but went on viking 
cruises in summer to the West, and plundered in Scotland and 
Ireland. About this Glum Geirason® sings: 

The hero who knows well to ride 
The sea-horse ‘ o'er the foaming tide — 

* England is applied to the parts occupied by the Ando^Saxons, and 
Bretland to the parts occupied by the Welsh and ancient Britons. 

•This battle, according to the Saxon Chronicle, took place 944- It 
mentions the fall of a Regenald — Rognvald — and an Aulaf. 

' An Icelander, who was scald to Hiurald Greyskin. 

*The sea-horse, the ocean steed, etc., are common expressions for a 
ship, probably from many having had the figure-head of a horse on 
the bow. 
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He who in boyhood wild rode o'er 
The seaman's horse to Scama's shore, 

And showed the Danes his galley's boiv. 

Right nobly scours the ocean now 
On Scotland's coast he hghts the brand 
Of flaming war, with conquenng hand 
Dnves many a Scottish wamor tall 
To the bright seats m Odin'^hall 
Ihe fire spark, by the fiend of war 
Fanned to a flame, soon spreads afar. 

Crowds trembhng fly — the southern foes 
Fall thick beneath the hero's blows 
The hero's blade dnps red with gore, 

Staming the green sward on the shore. 

Chapter VI. Battle in Jutland. — ^When King Eric had 
left the country, King Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, subdued 
the whole of Norway. The first winter he visited the western 
parts, and then went north, and settled in Drontheim. But as 
no peace could be reasonably looked for so long as King Eric 
with lus forces could come to Noni ay from the West sea, he set 
himself with his men-at-arms in the middle of the country — in 
Firdafylke, or in Sogn, or Hordaland, or Rogaland. Hakon 
placed Sigurd, earl of Lade, over the whole Drontheim district, 
as he and his father had before had it under Harald Fairhaii 
When King Hakon heard of his brother Eric’s death, and also 
that his sons had no footing in England, he thought there was 
not much to fear from them, and he went with his troops one 
summer eastward to Viken At that time the Danes plundered 
often in Viken, and wrought much evil there; but when they 
heard that King Hakon was come with a great army, they got 
out of the way — some to Sealand, or to Halland^, and those 
who were nearest to King Hakon went out to sea, and over to 
Jutland. When the king heard of this, he sailed after them 
with all his army. On arriving at Jutland he plundered all 
round , and when the country people heard of it, they assembled 
in a great body, and determined to defend their land, and fight 
There was a great battle, and King Hakon fought so boldly, 
that he went forward before his banner without helmet or coat 
of mail. King Hakon won the victory, and drove the fugitives 
far up the country. So says Guttorm Sindre, m his song of 
Hakon: * 

Furrowing the deep-blue sea with oars. 

The king pursues to Jutland's shores. 


* Halland was part of the present Sweden. Denmark extended over 
the provinces of Scania, Halland, and Bleking, on the notth or Swedish 
side of the Sound, in the earliest times, and down to a late period 

* Haakons draapa. 
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They met; and in the battle storm 
Of dashing shields, full many a form 
Of goodly warrior on the plain, 

Full many a corpse by Hakon slain, 

Glutted the ravens, who from far. 

Scenting the banquet-feast of war. 

Came in black flocks to Jutland’s plains 
To drink the blood-wine from the veins. 

Chapter VII. Battle in the Sound. — Then Hakon steered 
north-east with his fleet to seek the vikings, and so on to 
Sealand.^ He rowed with two cutters into Oresund, where he 
found eleven viking ships, and instantly attacked them. It 
ended in his gaining the victory, and clearing the viking ships 
of all their men. So says Guttorm Sindre: 

Hakon the Brave, whose skill all know 
To bend iu battle storm the bow. 

Rushed o’er the waves to Seaiand’s tongue. 

His two war-ships with gilt shields hung. 

And cleared the decks with his blue sword 
That rules the fate of war, on board 
Eleven ships of the Vondland men — 

Famous is Hakon's name since then. 

Chapter VIII. King Hakon’s Expedition in Denmark. — 
Thereafter King Hakon carried war far and wide in Sealand; 
plundering some, slaying others, taking some prisoners of war, 
taking ransom from others — ^and all without opposition. Then 
Hakon proceeded along the coast of Scania, pillaging every- 
where, levying taxes and ransoms from the country, and killing 
all vikings, both Danes and Vends.* He then went eastwards 
to the island of Gotland, marauded there, and took great 
ransom from the country. So says Guttorm Sindre: 


Hakon, who midst the battle shock 
Stands like a firmly-rooted oak. 

Subdued all Sealand with the sword; 

From Vendland vikings the sea-board 
Of Scania swept; and, with the shield 
Of Odin dad, made Gotland yield 
A ransom of the ruddy gold. 

Which Hakon to his war-men bold 
Gave with free hand, who in his feud 
Against the arrow-storm had stood. 

I In Denmark. 

> Vendland and Vender mean the country and people along the Baltic 
coast from Saxland and Holstein eastwards; and seems to have indoded 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Prussia on the Baltic. 
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King Hakon returned back in autumn with his army and an 
immense booty; and remained all the winter in Viken to defend 
it against the Danes and Gotlanders, if they should attack it. 

Chapter IX. Of King Trygve. — In the same winter King 
Trygve Olafsson returned from a viking cruise in the West sea, 
having before lavaged in Scotland and Ireland. In spiing 
King Hakon went north, and set his brother’s son. King Trygve, 
over Viken ^ to defend that country against enemies. He g,ae 
him also in property all that he could reconquer of the country 
in Denmark,® which the summer before King Hakon had sub- 
jected to payment of scatt to him. So says Guttorm: 

King Hakon, whose sharp sword dyes red 
The bright steel cap on many a head, 

Has set a warrior brave and stout 
The foreign foeman to keep out — 

To keep that green land safe from war 
Which black Night bore to dwarf Onar.* 

For many a carle whose trade’s to wield 
The batde-axe, and swing the shield. 

On the swan's ocean-skates * has come. 

In wbite-wmged ships, across the foam — 

Across the sea, from far Ireland, 

To war against the Norseman’s land. 

Chapter X. Of Gunhild’s Sons. — King Harald Gormson 
ruled over Denmark [935-85] at that time. He took it much 
amiss tliat King Hakon had made war in his dominions, and 
the report went that he would have revenge; but this did not 
take place so soon. When Gunhild and her sons heard there 
was enmity between Denmark and Norway, they began to 
turn their course from the West. They married King Eric’s 
daughter, Ragnhild, to Amfin, a son of Torfin Hausakliff; and 
as soon as Eric’s sons went away, Torfin took the earldom again 
over the Orkney Islands. Gamle Ericson was somewhat older 
than the other brothers, but still he was not a grotvn man. 
When Gunhild and her sons came from the westward to Den- 
mark, they were well received by King Harald. He gave them 
great fiefs in his kingdom, so that they could maintain them- 
selves and their men very well. He also took Harald Ericson 

' Vilcen, the country north of the Gotha river, formmg the great bight 
(Vik) on the coast of Norway, the Oslo fjord. 

- Scania, on the Swedish side of the Sound, was called Denmark, as 
well as the islands and Jutland. 

^ The dwarf Onax was the husband of Night, and Earth was their 
daughter. 

‘ Figurative expressions for ships. 
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to be his foster-son^ set him on his knee,^ and thereafter he 
was brought up at the Danish king’s court. Some of Eric’s 
sons went out on viking expeditions as soon as they were old 
enough, and gathered property, ravaging all around in the East 
sea. They grew up quickly to be handsome men, and far 
beyond their years in strength and perfection. Glum Geirason 
tells of one of them in the Graafelds-draapa®: 

I've heard that, on the Eastland coast, 

Great victories were won and lost. 

The Idng, whose hand is ever graced 
With gift to scald, bis banner placed 
On, and still on; while, midst the play 
Of swords, sung sharp his good sword's sway. 

As strong in arm as &ee of gold, 

He riiinn'd the ranks of warriors bold. 

Then Eric’s son turned northwards with their troops to 
Viken; but King Trygve kept troops on foot with which he 
met them, and they had many a battle, in which the victory 
was sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other. Some- 
times Eric’s sons plundered in Viken, and sometimes Trygve 
in Sealand and Halland. 

Chapter XI. King Hakon’s Disposition and Government. 
— As long as Hakon was king in Norway, there was good peace 
between the bonder and mer^ants; so that none did harm either 
to the life or goods of the other. Good seasons also there were, 
both by sea and land. King Hakon was of a remarkably 
cheerful disposition, clever in words, and very condescending. 
He was a man of great understanding also, and bestowed 
attention on lawgiving. He gave out the Gula Thing’s laws 
on the advice of Torliev the Wise; also the Frosta Thing’s laws 
on the advice of Earl Sigurd, and of other Drontheim men of 
wisdom. Eidsvold Thing laws were first established in the 
country by Halfdan the Black, the father of Harald Fairhair, 
as has formerly been written.® 

Chapter XII. The Birth of Earl Hakon the Great. — 
King Hakon kept Yule at Drontheim, and Earl Sigurd had 

1 Setting the child on the knee of the foster-father appears to have 
been the symbol of adoption. 

• Song about Harald Greyskin (p. tis). 

* Owing to the difierent means of subsistence in so vast an extent of 
counti7, each of the five great Law Things appears to have had laws 
suitable for its own locality; and the District Things, with their lagman, 
to have administered these laws. Snorre here refers to cap. 7 of the Saga 
of Halfdan the Black, but there he has only spoken in general of Halfdan’s 
laws, not of the Eidsvold laws. These laws held good for Eidsiva, an old 
naiTia of MjBsen (the lake in Hedemark). This Thing, however, has 
always been bdd at Eidsvold, somewhat south of MjBsen. 
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made a feast for him at Lade. The night of the first day of 
Yule the earl’s wife, Bergljot, was brought to bed of a boy- 
child, which afterwards King Halcon poured water over, and 
gave him his own name. The boy grew up, and became in his 
day a mighty and able man, and was earl after his father, 
who was King Hakon’s dearest friend. 

Chapter XIII. Of Eystein the Bad. — Eystein, a king of 
the Uplands, whom some called the Great, and some the Bad, 
once on a time made war in Drontheim, and subdued Eyna 
district and Sparbu district, and set his own son Onund over 
them; hut the Drontheim people killed him. Then King 
Eystein made another inroad into Drontheim, and ravaged the 
land far and wide, and subdued it. He then offered the people 
either his slave, who was called Tore Faxe, or his dog, whose 
name was Saur, to be their king. They preferred the dog, as 
they thought they would sooner get rid of him. Now the dog 
was, by witchcraft, gifted wth three men’s wisdom; and when 
he barked, he spoke one word and barked two. A collar and 
chain of gold and silver were made for him, and his courtiers 
carried him in their hands when the weather or ways were 
foul. A throne was erected for him, and he sat upon a high 
place, as kings are used to sit. He dwelt in Inderoen, and 
had his mansion in a place now called Saurshoug.^ It is told 
that the occasion of his death was that the wolves one day 
broke into his fold, and his courtiers stirred him up to defend 
his cattle; but when he ran down from his mound, and attacked 
the wolves, they tore him to pieces. Many other extraordinary 
things were done by this King Eystein against the Drontheim 
people, and in consequence of this persecution and trouble, 
many chiefs and people fled and left their udal properties. 

Chapter XIV. The Colonising of Jemteland and Hel- 
singeland. — Ketil Jemte, a son of Earl Onund of Sparbu, went 
eastward across the mountain ridge,® and with him a great 
multitude, who took all their farm-stock and goods with them. 
They cleared the woods, and established large farms, and 
settled the country afterwards called Jemteland. Tore Helsing, 
Ketil’s grandson, on account of a murder, ran away from 
Jemteland, and fled eastward through the forest, and settled 
down. Many people followed ; and that country, which extends 

*Tlie scene of this story has been placed here in order to explain the 
name Saurshoug, now Saxhaug in Inderoen. 

* Kjiilen, the Keel, the range of mountains for min g the march between 
Norway and Sweden. 
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eastward down to the sea-coast, was called Helsingeland; and 
its eastern parts are inhabited by Swedes. Now when Harald 
Fairhair took possession of the whole country many people 
fled before him, both people of Drontheim and of Naumadal 
districts; and thus new settlers came to Jemteland, and some 
all the way to Helsingeland. The Helsingeland people travelled 
into Sweden for their merchandise, and thus became altogether 
subjects of that country. The Jemteland people, again, were 
in a manner between the two countries; and nobody cared 
about them, until Hakon entered into friendly intercourse with 
Jemteland, and made friends of the more powerful people. 
Then they resorted to him, and promised him obedience and 
pa3nnent of taxes, and became his subjects; for they saw nothing 
but what was good in him, and being of Norwegian race they 
would rather stand under his royal authority than under the 
king of Sweden; and he gave them laws, and rights to their 
land. All the people of Helsingeland did the same — ^that 
is, all who were of Norwegian race, from the other side 
of Kjolen. 

Chapter XV. King Hakon Upholds and Spreads 
Christianity. — King Hakon was a good Christian when he 
came to Norway; but as the whole country was heathen, with 
much heathenish sacrifice, and as many great people, as well 
as the favour of the common people, were to be conciliated, he 
resolved to practise his Christianity in private. But he kept 
Sundays, and the Friday fasts, and some token of the great 
holydays. He made a law that the festival of Yule should 
begin at the same time as the Christmas of the Church, and that 
every man, under penalty, should brew a meal ^ of malt into 
ale, and therewith keep the Yule holy as long as it lasted. 
Before him, the beginning of Yule, or the slaughter night,® was 
the night of mid-winter, and Yule was kept for three da3is 
thereafter. It was liis intent, as soon as he had set himsdf 
fast in the land, and had subjected the whole to his power, to- 
introduce Christianity. He went to work first by enticing to 
Christianity the men who were dearest to him; and many, out 
of friendship to him, allowed themselves to be baptised, and 

^ A maling, or meal, is a measure of grain varying in size in different 
parts of the country. It is still used in Orkney. 

’Hoggn nott, or mid-winter night, at which the Yule of Odin wor- 
shippers began, is supposed by Olavius to have taken its name from the 
slaughtering, hogging, or hewing down cattle on that night for the festival. 
Hogmanay night is still the name in Scotland for the first night of Yule 
among the common people. 
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some laid aside sacrifices. He dwelt long in the Drontheim 
district, for the strength of the country lay there; and when he 
thought that, by the support of some powerful people there, 
he could set up Christianity, he sent a message to England for 
a bishop and other teachers; and when they arrived in Norway, 
Hakon made it known that he would proclaim Christianity 
over all the land. The people of More and Raumsdal referred 
the matter to the people of Drontheim. Kmg Hakon then had 
several churches consecrated, and put priests into them; and 
when he came to Drontheim he summoned the bonder to a 
Thing, and invited them to accept Christianity. They gave 
an answer to the effect that they would defer the matter until 
the Frosta Thing, at which there would be men from every 
district of the Drontheim country, and then they would give 
their determination upon this difficult matter. 

Chapter XVI. About Sacrifices. — Sigurd, earl of Lade, 
was one of the greatest men for sacrifices, and so had Hakon 
his father been; and Sigurd always presided on behalf of the 
king at all the festivals of sacrifice in the Drontheim country. 
It was an old custom, that when there was to be sacrifice all 
the bonder should come to the spot where the temple stood, 
and bring with them all that they required while the festival of 
the sacrifice lasted. To this festival all the men brought ale 
with them; and all kinds of cattle, as well as horses, were 
slaughtered, and all the blood that came from them was called 
laut, and the vessels in which it was collected were called laut- 
vessels. Laut-staves were made, like sprinkling brushes, with 
which the whole of the altars and the temple walls, both out- 
side and inside, were sprinkled over, and also the people were 
sprinkled with the blood ; but the flesh was boiled into savoury 
meat for those present. The fire was in the middle of the floor 
of the temple, and over it hung the kettles, and the full goblets 
were handed across the fire : and he who made the feast, and was 
a chief, blessed the full goblets, and all the meat of the sacrifice. 
And first Odin’s goblet was emptied for victory and power to 
his king; thereafter, Njord’s and Freya’s goblets for peace and 
a good season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the 
Brage-beaker^; and then the guests emptied a goblet to the 
memory of departed friends, called the remembrance-goblet. 
Sigurd the earl was an open-handed man, who did what was 
very much celebrated ; namely, he made a great sacrifice festival 
at Lade, of which he paid all the expenses. Kormak Ogmund- 

' The bragging-cup, over which boastful vows were made. Vide p. 34. 
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son ^ sings of it in his ballad of Sigurd: 

Of cup or platter need has none 
The guest who seeks the generous one — 

Sigurd the Generous, who can trace 
His lineage from the giant race 
For Sigurd's hand is bounteous, free — 

The guardian of the temples he. 

Ho loves the gods — ^his liberal hand 
Scatters his sword’s gains o’er the land. 

CiiAPTER XVII. The Thing at Frosta. — King Hakon came 
to the Frosta Thing, at which a vast multitude of people were 
assembled. And when the Tiling was seated, the king spoke 
to the people, and began his speech with saying — ^it was his 
message and entreaty to the bonder and householding men, 
both great and small, and to the whole public in general, young 
and old, rich and poor, women as well as men, that they should 
all allow themselves to be baptised, and should believe in one 
God, and in Christ the son of Mary; and refrain from all sacri- 
fices and heathen gods ; and should keep holy the seventh day, 
and abstain from all work on it, and keep a fast on the seventh 
day. As soon as the king liad proposed this to the bonder, 
great was the murmur and noise among the crowd. Thejr 
complained that the king wanted to take their labour and their 
old faith from them, and the land could not be cultivated in 
that way. The labouring men and slaves thought that they 
could not work if they did not get meat; and they said it was 
the character of King Hakon, and his father, and all the family, 
to be generous enough with their money, but sparing with their 
diet. Asbjorn of Medalhus in the Guldal stood up, and 
answered thus to the king’s proposal; 

“We bonder. King Hakon, when we elected thee to be our 
king, and got back our udal rights at the Thing held in Dron- 
theim, thought we had got into heaven ; but now we don’t know 
whether we have really got back our freedom, or whether thou 
wishest to make vassals of us again by this extraordinary pro- 
posal — that we should abandon the ancient faith which our 
fathers and forefathers have held from the oldest times, in the 
times when the dead were burnt,® as well as since that they 
are laid under mounds, and which, although they were braver 
than the people of our days, has served us as a faith to the 
present time. We have also held thee so dear, that we have 

‘ This Kormak was the hero of the Kormrk Saga. He was bom in 937, 
came to I^rway in 959, and died in Scotland in 965. 

* He claSned descent from Skade, daughter of the giant Thjasse. 

• Vide p. 4. 
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allowed thee to rule and give law and right to all the country. 
And even now we bonder will unanimously hold by the law 
which thou givest us here in the Frosta Thing, and to which 
we have also given our assent*; and we will follow thee, and 
have thee for our king, as long as there is a living man among 
us bonder here in this Thing assembled. But thou, king, must 
use some moderation towards us, and only require from us such 
things as we can obey thee in, and are not impossible for us. 
If, however, thou wilt take up this matter witli a high hand, 
and wilt try thy power and strength against us, we bonder 
have resolved among ourselves to part with thee, and to 
take to ourselves some other chief, who will so conduct 
himself towards us that we can freely and safely enjoy that 
faith that suits our own inclinations. Now, king, thou must 
choose one or other of these conditions before the Thing 
is ended.” 

The bonder gave loud applause to this speech, and said it 
expressed their will, and they would stand or fall by what had 
been spoken. When silence was again restored, Earl Sigurd 
said, “It is King Hakon’s will to give way to you. the bonder, 
and never to separate himself from your friendship.” The 
bonder replied, that it was their desire that the king should 
offer a sacrifice for peace and a good year, as his fatlier was 
wont to do; and thereupon the noise and tumult ceased, and 
the Thing was concluded. Earl Sigurd spoke to the king after- 
wards, and advised him not to refuse altogether to do as the 
people desired, saying there was nothing else for it but to give 
way to the will of the bonder; “for it is, as thou hast heard 
thyself, the will and earnest desire of the head-people, as well 
as of the multitude. Hereafter we may find a good way to 
manage it.” And in this resolution the king and earl agreed.* 

Chapter XVIII. The Peasants force King Hakon to 
Offer Sacrifices. — ^The harvest thereafter, towards the winter 
season, there was a festival of sacrifice at Lade, and the king 
came to it. It had always been his custom before, when he 
was present at a place where there was sacrifice, to take his 
meals in a little house by himself, or with some few of his men; 
but the bonder grumbled that he did not seat himself on his 
throne at these the most joyous of the meetings of the people. 

> Our yea. The assent of the people in old times to the laws and 
the power of the Frosta Thing, are as well defined as in our Parliament 
in this speech. 

’This was in the year 950. 
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The earl said that the king should do so this time. The king 
accordingly sat upon his throne. Now when the first full 
goblet was filled, Earl Sigurd spoke some words over it, blessed 
it in Odin’s name, and drank to the king out of the horn; and 
the king then took it, and made the sign of the cross over it. 
Then said Kaare of Gryting,^ “What does the king mean by 
doing so? Will he not sacrifice?” Earl Sigurd replies, “The 
king is doing what all of you do, who trust to your power and 
strength, He is blessing the full goblet in the name of Thor, 
by making the sign of his hammer over it before he drinks it.” 
On this there was quietness for the evening. The next day, 
when the people sat down to table, the bonder pressed the 
king strongly to eat of horse-flesh^; and as he would on no 
account do so, they wanted him to drink of the soup; and as 
he would not do this, they insisted he should at least taste the 
gravy; and on his refusal they were going to lay hands on him. 
Earl Sigurd came and made peace among them, by asking the 
king to hold his mouth over the handle of the kettle, upon 
which the fat smoke of the boiled horse-flesh had settled itself; 
and the king first laid a linen cloth over the handle, and then 
gaped over it, and returned to the throne; but neither party 
was satisfied with this. 

Chapter XIX. Feast of the Sacrifice at More. — The 
winter thereafter the king prepared a Yule feast in More,® and 
eight chiefs resolved with each other to meet at it. Four of 
them were from the outer Drontheim district — namely, Kaare 
of Gryting, Asbjorn of Medalhus, Torberg of Varnses, and Orm 
from Ljoxa; and four from the Drontheim district itself, viz. 
Blotolf of Olvishoug, Narve of Slav in Vierdal, Trond Hake 
from Egge, and Tore Skjeg from Huseboe in Inderoen. These 
eight men bound themselves, the four first to root out Chris- 
tianity in Norway, and the four others to oblige the king to 
offer sacrifice to the gods. The four first went in four ships 

’■ Giyticg was the old name of the parsonage in the present parish of 
Oskedalen. 

‘This eating of horse-flesh at these religious festivals was considered 
the most direct proof of paganism in the following times, and was punished 
by death or mutilation in later days. It w'as a ceremony apparently 
commemorative of their Asiatic origin and ancestors. In Norway, or in 
Iceland, where horse-flesh also was eaten at these pagan festivals, the 
horse is not an animal that could ever have been in common use for food, 
as in the plains of Asia; because it cannot, as in Asia, be e&sily reared and 
kept in condition. Th& is perhaps the strongest proof of the truth of the 
saga tradition of Odin having come into Scandinavia from the banks of 
the Don — the Tanais. 

‘ In the parish of Mceren in Sparbu. , 
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southwards to More, and killed three priests, and burnt three 
cliurches, and then they returned. Now, when King Hakon 
and Earl Sigurd came to More with their court, the bonder 
assembled in great numbers; and immediately, on the first day 
of the feast, the bonder insisted hard with the king that he 
should offer sacrifice, and threatened him with violence if lie 
refused. Earl Sigurd tried to make peace between them, and 
brought it so far that the king took some bits of horse-liver, ' 
and emptied all the goblets the bonder filled for him; but as 
soon as the feast was over, the king and the earl returned to 
Lade. The king was very ill-pleased, and made himself ready 
to leave Drontheim forthwith with all his people; saying that 
the next time he came to Drontheim, he would come with such 
strength of men-at-arms that he would repay the bonder for 
their enmity towards him. Earl Sigurd entreated the Icing 
not to take it amiss of the bonder; adding^ that it was not wise 
to threaten them, or to make war upon the people within the 
country, and especially in the Drontheim district where the 
strength of the land lay; but the king was so enraged that he 
would not listen to a word from anybody. He went out from 
Drontheim, and proceeded south to More where he remained 
the rest of the winter, and on to the spring season; and when 
summer came he assembled men, and the report was that he 
intended with this army to attack the Drontheim people. 

Chapter XX. Battle at Aagvaldsn^s. — But just as the 
king had embarked with a great force of troops, the news was 
brought him from the south of the country, that King Eric’s 
sons had come from Denmark to Viken, and had driven King 
Trygve Olafsson from his ships at Sotenms,’- and then had 
plundered far and wide around in Viken, and that many had 
submitted to them. Now when King Hakon heard this news, 
he thought that help was needed; and he sent word to Earl 
Sigurd, and to the other chiefs from whom be could expect 
help, to hasten to his assistance. Sigurd the earl came accordingly 
with a great body of men, among whom were all the Drontheim 
people who had set upon him the hardest to offer sacrifice; and 
aU made their peace with the king, by the earl’s persuasion. 
Now King Hakon sailed south along the coast; and when he 
came south as far as Stad, he heard that Eric’s sons were come 
to North Agder. Then they advanced against each other, and 
met at Kormt. Both parties left their ships there, and gave 
battle at Aagvaldsnses. Both parties had a great force, and it 
* Soteiues, a peninsula in Aanieke (Bohuslen), west of the Aaby fjord. 
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^ was a great battle. King Hakon went forward bravely, and 
King Guttonn Eiicson met him with his troop, and they 
exchanged blows with each other. Guttorm fell, and his 
•J^standard was cut down. Many people fell around him. The 
Jgarmy of Eric’s sons then took flight to their ships, and rowed 
iFaway with the loss of many a man. So says Guttonn Sindre: 
_ * 

w - The king’s voice waked the silent host 

Who slept beside the wild sea-coast, 

And bade the song of spear and sword 

• Over the battle plain be heard. 

Where heroes’ shields the loudest rang, 

Where loudest was the sword-blade’s clang. 

By the sea-shore at Kormt Sound, 

Hakon felled Guttonn to the ground. 

Now King Hakon returned to his ships, and pursued Gun- 
hild’s sons. And both parties sailed all they could sail, until 
they came to Easter Agder,^ from whence Eric’s sons set out 

• to sea, and southwards for Jutland. Guttorm Sindre speaks 
of it in his song: 

And Guttorm’s brothers too, who know 
So skilfully to bend the bow, 

The conquering hand must also feel 
Of Hakon, god of the bright steel — 

The sun-god, whose bright rays, that dart 
Fiamc-like, are swords that pierce the heart. 

Well 1 remember how the King 
Hakon, the battle’s life and spring, 

O’er the wide ocean cleared away 
Eric’s brave sons. They durst not stay. 

But round their ships' sides hung their shields, 

And fled across the blue sea-fields. 

King Hakon returned then northwards to Norway, but Eric’s 
sons remained a long time in Denmark. 

Chapter XXI. King Hakon’s Laws. — King Hakon after 
this battle made a law, that all inhabited land over the whole 
country along the sea-coast, and as far back from it as the 
salmon swims up in the rivers, should be divided into ship- 
raths according to the districts; and it was fixed by law how 
many ships there should be from each district, and how great 
each should be, when the whole people were called out on 
service. For this outfit the whole inhabitants should be bound, 
whenever a foreign army came to the country. With this came 
also the order that beacons should be erected upon the hills, 

1 Easter Agder appears to have been the district up to Chrlstiansand; 
and West or North Agder from thence to about Flekkeflord. 
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so that every man could see from the one to the other; and it 
is told that a war-signal could thus be given in seven days, 
from the most southerly beacon to the most northerly Thing- 
seat in Halogaland. 

Chapter XXII. Concerning Eric’s Sons. — ^Eric’s sons 
plundered much on the E^tic coasts, and sometimes, as before 
related, in Norway; but so long as Hakon ruled over Norway 
there was in general good peace, and good seasons, and he was 
the most beloved of kings. When Hakon had reigned about 
twenty years in Norway, Eric’s sons came from Denmark with 
a powerful army, of wluch a great part consisted of the people 
who had followed them on their expeditions; but a still greater 
army of Danes had been placed at their disposal by King 
Harald Gormson. They sailed with a fair wind from Vende- 
syssel,^ and came to Agder; and then sailed northwards, night 
and day, along the coast. But the beacons were not fired; 
and besides King Hakon had set heavy penalties for 
giving false alarm, by lighting the beacons without occasion. 
The reason of this was, that ships of war and vikings cruised 
about and plundered among the outlying islands, and the 
country people took them for Eric’s sons, and lighted the 
beacons, and set the whole country in trouble and dread of 
war. Sometimes, no doubt, the sons of Eric were there; but 
having only their own troop, and no Danish army with them, 
they returned to Denmark; and sometimes these were only 
small vikings. King Hakon was very angry at this, because 
it cost both trouble and money to no purpose. The bonder 
also suffered by these false alarms when they were given use- 
lessly; and thus it happened that no news of this expedition of 
Eric’s sons circulated through the land until they had come as 
far north as Ulvesund,* where they lay for seven days. Then 
spies set off across the upper neck of land and northwards to 
More. King Hakon was at that time in the island FrEede, in 
North More, at a place called Birkestrand, where he had a 
dwelling-house, and had no troops with him, only his body- 
guard or hird, and the neighbouring bonder he had invited 
to his house. 

Chapter XXIII. Of Egil Ulds/ERK. — ^T he spies came to 
King Hakon, and told him that Eric’s sons, with a great array, 
lay just to the south of Stad. Then he called together the 

* The end of Jutland, to the north of Lymfjoid. 

' The sound between Vaagsden and the mainland near Moldden to the 
north of Notdfjmrd. 
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most understanding of the men about him, and asked their 
opinion, whether he should fight with Eric’s sons, although 
they had such a great multitude with them, or should set off 
northwards to gather together more men. Now there was a 
bonde there, by name Egil Uldsserk, who was a very old man, 
but in former days had been strong and stout beyond most 
men, and a hardy man-at-arms withal, having long carried King 
Hardd’s banner. Egil answered thus to the king’s speech — 
“I was in several battles with thy father Harald the king, 
and he gave battle sometimes with many, sometimes with few 
people; but he always came off with victory. Never did I hear 
him a^ counsel of his friends whether he should fiy — ^and 
neither shalt thou get any such counsel from us, king; but as 
we know we have a brave leader, thou shalt get a trusty 
following from us.” Many others agreed with this speech, and 
the king himself declared he was most inclined to fight with 
such strength as they could gather. It was so determined. 
The king split up a war-arrow, which he sent off in all directions, 
and by that token a number of men was collected in all haste. 
Then said Egil Uldsaerk — ^“At one time the peace had lasted 
so long I was afraid I might come to die of old age,^ within 
doors upon a bed of straw, although I would rather fall in 
battle following my chief. And now it may so turn out in the 
end as I wished it to be.” 

Chapter XXIV. Battle at Fr«daberg. — Eric’s sons 
saOed northwards around Stad, as soon as the wind suited; 
and when they had passed it, and heard where King Hakon 
was, they sailed to meet him. King Hakon had m'ne ships, 
with which he lay under Frasdaberg^ in Fseosund; and Eric’s 
sons had twenty ships, with which they brought up on the 
south side of the same cape, in F»6 Sound. King Hakon sent 
them a message, asking them to go upon the land; and telling 
them that he had hedged in with hazel boughs a place of combat 
at Kastarkalv,^ where there is a flat large field, at the foot of 
a long and rather low ridge. Then Eric’s sons left their ships, 
and went northwards over the neck of land within Fraedaberg, 
and onward to Rastarkalv. Then Egil asked King Hakon to 

1 In all the sagas of this pagan time, the dying on a bed of sickness Is 
mentioned as a kind of derogatory end of a man of any celebtity. 

.. a slip of memory Snoire says that the island of Ftsede, now Fredd, 
lies in South MSre instead of North More, and thought the distance fimm 
Stad was very short. 

* Rastarkalv is the plain north of Freihaugen. It slopes from Frelnes 
westward up to Frei Church and Skrubhaugen. 

IT 847 
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give him ten men with ten banners, and the king did so. Then 
Egil went with his men under the ridge; but King Hakon went 
out upon the open field with his army, and set up his banner, 
and drew up his army, saying, “Let us draw up in a long line, 
that they may not surround us, as they have the most men.” 
And so it was done ; and there was a severe battle, and a very 
sharp attack. Then Egil Uldsaerk set up the ten banners he 
had with him, and placed the men who carried them so that 
they should go as near the summit of the ridge as possible, 
leaving a space between each of them. They went so near 
the summit that the banners could be seen over it, and moved 
on as if they were coming behind the army of Eric’s sons. Now 
when the men who stood uppermost in the line of the troops 
of Eric’s sons saw so many flying banners advancing high over 
the edge of the ridge, they supposed a great force must be 
following, who would come behind their army, and betw'een 
them and their ships. They made each other acquainted with 
what was going on in a loud shout, and the whole took to flight ; 
and when the kings saw it, they fled with the rest. King 
Hakon now pushed on briskly with his people, pursuing the 
flying, and killing many. 

CiLtPTER XXV. Of King Gamle, the Son of Eric. — When 
Gamle Ericsson came up the ridge of the hill he turned round, 
and he observed that not more people were following than his 
men had been engaged with already, and he saw it was but a 
stratagem of war; so he ordered tlie war-horns to be blown, his 
banner to be set up, and he put his men in battle order. On 
this, all his Northmen stood, and turned with him, but the 
Danes fled to the ships; and when King Hakon and his men 
came thither, there was again a sharp conflict ; but now Hakon 
had most people. At last the Eric’s sons’ force fled, and took 
the road south about the hill; but a part of their army retreated 
upon the hiU southwards, followed by King Hakon. There is 
a flat fleld east of the ridge which runs westward along the 
range of hills, and is bounded on its west side by a steep 
ridge. Gamle’s men retreated towards this ground; but Hakon 
followed so closely that he killed some, and others ran west 
over the ridge, and were killed on that side of it. King 
Hakon did not part with them till the last man of them was 
killed. 

Chapter XXVI. King Guile and Ulds/Erk Fall. — Gamle 
Ericsson fled from the ridge down upon the plain to the south 
of the hill. There he turned himsdf again, and waited until 
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more people gathered to him. All his brothers, and many 
troops of their men, assembled there. Egfl Uldsaerk was in 
front, and in advance of Hakon’s men, and made a stout attack. 
He and King Gamle exchanged blows with each other, and 
Eiing Gamle got a grievous wound; but Egil fell, and many 
people with him. Then came Hakon the king with the troops 
which had followed him, and a new battle began. King 
Hakon pushed on, cutting down men on both sides of him, 
and killing the one upon the top of the other. So sings 
Guttorm Sindre: 

Scared by the sharp sword's singing sound, 

Brandished in air, the foe gave ground. 

The boldest warrior cannot stand 
Before King Hakon's conquering hand; 

And the king's banner ever flies 
Where the spear-fenrests thickest rise. 

Altho* the king had gained of old 
Enough of Freva's tears of gold,‘ 

He spared himself no more than tho* 

He’d had no well>fllled purse to show.* 

When Eric’s sons saw their men falling all round, they turned 
and fled to their ships; but those who had sought the ships 
before had pushed off some of them from the land, while some 
of them were still hauled up and on the strand. Now the sons 
of Eric and their men plunged into the sea, and betook them- 
selves to swiaimiag. Gamle Ericsson was drowned; but the 
other sons of Eric reached their ships, and set sail with what men 
remained. They steered southwards to Denmark, where they 
stopped a while, very ill satisfied with their expedition. 

Chapter XXVII. Egil Ulds.«rk’s Burial-Mound. — King 
Hakon took aU the ships of the sons of Eric that had been 
left upon the strand, and had them drawn quite up, and brought 
on the land. Then he ordered that Egil Uldsserk, and all the 
men of his army who had fallen, should be laid in the ships, 
and covered entirely over with earth and stones. King Hakon 
made many of the ships to be drawn up to the field of battle, 
and the hillocks over them are to be seen to the present day a 
Ifttle to the south of Frsedaberg. At the time when King 
Hakon was killed, when Glum Geirason, in his song, boasted of 

' Fteya’s husband was Odd; and her tears, when she wept at the long 
absence of her husband, were tears of gold. Odd's wife’s tears is the 
scald’s expression here for gold — ^understood, no doubt, as readily as any 
allusion to Piutus would convey the equivalent meaning in modem poetry. 

'Wealth, the accjuisition cn wealth, appears then to have been the 
stimulus to enterprise, as much as in our times; and wealth gained, and 
liberally used, the great subject of the scalds’ praises. 
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King Hakon’s fall, 'Eyvind Skaldaspiller composed these verses 
on this battle' 

Our dauntless king with Gamle’s gore 
Spnnlded his bnght sword o’er and o’er, 

Sprinkled the gag that holds the mouth 
Of the fell demon Fenn’s wolf '■ 

]^oud swelled our wamois’ hearts when ue 
Drove Enc's sons out to the sea, 

With all their Gotland host: but now 
Our warriors weep — ^Halcon lies low' 

High bauta or standing stones * mark Egil Uldsserk’s grave. 

Chapter XXVIII. News of War comes to King Hakon — 
^\hen King Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, had been king for 
twenty-six years after his brother Enc had left the country, 
it happened that he was at a feast in the house of Fitjar at 
Stord, and he had with him at the feast his court and many 
of the peasants. And just as the king was seated at the supper- 
table, his watchmen who were outside observed many ships 
coming sailing along from the south, and not vei y far from the 
island. Now. said the one to the othei, they should inform 
the king that they thought an armed force was coming against 
them; but none thought it advisable to be the bearer of an 
alarm of war to the king, as he had set hea\ y penalties on those 
who raised such alarms falsely, yet they thought it unsuitable 
that the king should remain m ignorance of what they saw.® 
Then one of them w cnt into the room and asked Eyvind Finsson 
to come out as fast as possible, for it was very needful. Eyvind 
immediately came out, and went to where he could see the 
ships, and saw directly that a great army was on the way; and 
he returned in all haste into the room, and, placing himself 
before the king, said, ‘'Short is the hour for acting, and long 

' The Wolf of r enri, one of the children of Loke begotten with a giantess, 
was chained to a rock, and gagged b' a sword placed m his mouth, to 
prevent his a\enging his wrongs til' the last day Fenn’s wolf’s-gag is a 
scaldic expression for a sword. 

‘ The stones, set on end m the ground, and ten or twelve feet high or 
more, aie called standing stones in the Orkney Isles, and other places held 
b> the Scandmavians, and the oblong tumuh found on the coast have very 
probably been cast over small ships turned bottom up over the bodies of 
the slam, as described in this chapter, and are called ship mounds, to 
distinguish them from other barrows, by the Norwegian antiquanes. 

‘ A cunous mstance of the disciphne and deference for the kmg of these 
Northmen, which accounts for then: success agamst the people they in- 
vaded, and IS also singularly m contrast with what follows — the reference 
by the kmg to lus men for approvmg his plan of giving battle, and not 
retreating This strict discipline and freedom muted accounts for the 
success of their picdatorj expeditions. 
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the hour for feasting.” The king cast his eyes upon him, and 
said, “What now is in the way?” Eyvind said; 

Up, Icing! the avengers are at hand! 

Eric’s bold sons approach the land! 

'Phe judgment of the sword they crave 
Against their foe. Thy \vrath I brave; 

Tho’ well I know *tis no light thing 
To bring war-tiding to the king, 

And tell him 'Us no time to rest. 

Up! gird your armour to your breast: 

Thy honour’s dearer than my life; 

Therefore I say, up to the strife! 

Then said the king, “Thou art too brave a fellow, Eyvind, to 
bring us any false alarm of war.” The others all said it was 
a true report. The king ordered the tables to be removed, and 
then he went out to look at the ships; and when it could be 
clearly seen that these were ships of war, the king asked his 
men what resolution they should take — whether to give battle 
with the men they had, or go on board ship and sail away 
northwards along the land. “For it is easy to see,” said he, 
“that we must now fight against a much greater force than we 
ever had against us before; although we thought just the same 
the last time we fought against Gunhild’s sons.” No one was 
in a hurry to give an answer to the king; but at last Eyvind 
replied to the king’s speech: 

Thou who in the battle-plain 

Hast often poured the sharp spear-rain! 

Ill it beseems our warriors brave 
To fly upon tho ocean wave: 

To fly upon the blue wave north, 

When Harald from the south comes forth. 

With many a ship riding in pride 
Upon the foaming ocean-tide; 

With many a ship and southern viking — 

Let us take shield in hand, brave king! 

,The king replied, “Thy counsel, Eyvind, is manly, and after 
jlmy own heart; but I will hear the opinion of others upon this 
matter.” Now as the king’s men thought they discerned what 
way the king was inclined to take, they answered that they 
would rather fall bravely and like men, than fly before the 
Danes; adding, that they had often gained the victory against 
greater odds of numbers. The king thanked them for their 
resolution, and bade them arm themselves; and all the men did 
so. The king put on his armour, and girded on his sword 
Quembiter, and put a gilt helmet upon ms head, and took a 
spear in his hand, and a shield by his side. He then drew 
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up his hird-men and the bonder in one body, and set up his 
banner. 

Chapter XXIX. The Armament of Eric’s Sons. — ^After 
Gamle’s death King Harald, Eric’s son, was the chief of the 
brothers and he had a great army with him from Denmark. 
In their army were also their mother’s brothers — Eyvind 
Skreya, and Alv Askmand, both strong and able men, and 
great man-slayers. The sons of Enc brought up with their 
ships off the island, and it is said that their force was not 
less than six to one — so much stronger in men were Eric’s 
sons. 

Chapter XXX. King Hakon’s Battle Array. — AVhen 
King Hakon had drawn up his men, it is told of him that he 
threw off his armour before tlie battle began. So sings Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller: 


They found Bjome’s brother * bold 
Under his banner as of old, 

Ready for battle. Foes advance — 

The tent rank raise the shining lance; 

And now begins the bloody fray I 
Now I now begins Hildui’s wild play 
Our noble king, whose name strikes fear 
Into each Danish heart — ^uhose spear 
Has single-handed spilt the blood 
Of many a Danish noble — stood 
Beneath his helmet’s eagle wmg “ 

Amidst his guards, but the brave king 
Scorned to wear armour, while his men 
Bared naked breasts against the ram 
Of spear and arrow. Off he flung 
His coat of mail, his breast-plate rung 
Agamst the stones; and, bhthe and gay. 

He rushed mto the thickest fray. 

With golden helm, and naked breast. 

Brave Hakon played at slaughter’s feast. 

King Hakon selected willingly such men for his guard or 
hird-men as were distinguished for their strength and bravery, 
as his father King Harald also used to do; and among these was 
Toralf Skolmson the Strong,^ who went on one side of the 
king. He had helmet and shield, spear and sword; and his 
sword was called by the name of Footbreadth. It was said 
that Toralf and King Hakon were equal in strength. Thord 

^ King Hakon. 

' Hildur’s play was battle. 

*The helm was adorned with eagle’s feathers, or with the figure of 
an eagle. 

* His strength is often referred to in the sagas. He was only eighteen 
when he took part in this battle at Fitgar. 
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Sjaarekson speaks of it in the poem he composed conceniing 
Toralf: 

The king’s men went with merry words 
To the sharp dash of shields and swords, 

When these wild rovers of the sea 
At Fitjar fought. Stout Toralf he 
Next to the Northmen’s hero came, 

Scattering wide round the battle flame, 

For in the storm of shields not one 
Ventured like him with brave Hakon. 

When both lines met there was a hard combat, and much 
bloodshed. The combatants threw their spears, and then drew 
their swords. Then King Hakon, and Toralf with him, went 
in advance of the banner, cutting down on both sides of them. 
So says Eyvind SkaldaspUler: 

The body-coats of linked steel. 

The woven iron coats of mail, 

Like water fly before the swing 
Of Halron’s sword — the champion-king. 

About each Gotland war-man’s head 
Helm splits, like ice beneath the tread. 

Cloven by the axe or sharp sword-blade. 

The brave king, foremost in the fight. 

Dyes crimson-r^ the spotless white 
Of his bright shield with foemen’s gore — 

Amidst the battle wild uproar. 

Wild pealing round from shore to shore. 

Chapter XXXI. The Fall of Eyvind Skreya and of 
Alv Askmand. — King Hakon was very conspicuous among 
other men, and also when the sun shone his helmet glanced, 
and thereby many weapons were directed at him. Then Eyvind 
Finnson took a hat and put it over the king’s helmet. Now 
Eyvind Skreya called out, "Does the king of the Norsemen 
hide himself, or has he fled ? Where is now the golden helmet ? ’’ 
Then Eyvind, and his brother Alv with him, pushed on like 
fools or madmen. The king said, “Come on as ye are coming, 
and ye will find the king of the Norsemen.’’ So says Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller; 

The raiser of the storm of shields, 

The conqueror in battle-fields — 

Hakon the brave, the warrior’s friend. 

Who scatters gold with liberal hand. 

Heard Skreya’s taunt, and saw him rush 
Amidst the sharp spears’ thickest push. 

And loudly shouted in reply — 

“ If thou ^t for the victory try. 

The Norsemen’s king thou soon shalt find! 

Hold onwards, friend! Hast thou a min d ? ’’ 
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It was also but a short space of time before Eyvind did come 
up swinging his sword, and made a cut at the king; but Toralf 
thrust lus shield so hard against Eyvind that he tottered with 
the shock. Now the king takes his sword Quernbiter with both 
hands, and hewed Eyvind through helm and head, and clove 
him down to the shoulders. Toralf also slew Alv Askmand. 
So says Eyvind Skaldaspiller: 

With both his hands the gallant king 
Swung round his sword, and to the &in 
Ciove Eyvind down: his faithless mail 
Against it could no more avail, 

Than the thin piank against the shock 
When the ship's side beats on the rock. 

By his bright sword with mlden haft 
Tmo’ helm, and head, and hair, was cleft 
The Danish champion; and amain, 

With terror smitten, fled his men. 

After this fall of the two brothers. King Hakon pressed on 
so hard that all men gave way before his assault. Now fear 
came over the army of Eric’s sons, and the men began to fly; 
and King Hakon, who was at the head of his men, pressed on 
the flying, and hewed down oft and hard. Then flew an arrow, 
one of the kind called flein,^ into Hakon’s arm, into the muscles 
below the shoulder; and it is said by many people that Gun- 
hild’s shoe-boy, whose name was Kisping, ran out and forwards 
amidst the confusion of arms, and called out, “Make room for 
the king-killer.” Others again say that nobody could tell who 
shot the king, which is indeed the most likely; for spears, 
arrows, and all Idnds of missiles flew as thick as a snow-drift. 
Many of the people of Eric’s sons were killed, both on the 
field of battle and on the way to the ships, and also on the 
strand, and many threw themselves into the water. Many 
also, among whom were Eric’s sons, got on board their ships, 
and rowed away as fast as they could, and Hakon’s men after 
them. So says Thord Sjaarekson: 

The wolf, the murderer, and the thiol. 

Fled from before the people’s chief: 

Few breakers of the peace grew old 
Under the Northmeirs king so b(dd. 

When gallant Hakon lost & life 
Black was the day, and dire the strife. 

It was bad work for Gunhild’s sons. 

Leading their pack of hungry Danes 
From out the south, to have to fly, 

And many a bonder leave to die. 

Leaning ^ heavy wounded bead 


' Flein was an arrow with hooks like anchor flukes. 
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On the ocr-bench for feather-bed. 

Toralf was nearest to the side 
Of gallant Hakon in the tide 
Of battle; his the sword that best 
Carved out the raven’s bloody feast: 

Amidst the heaps of foemen slain. 

He was named bravest on the plain. 

Chapter XXXII. Hakon’s Death. — When Kiig Hakon 
came out to his ship he had his wound bound up; but the 
blood ran from it so much and so constantly, that it could not 
be stopped; and when the day was drawing to an end his 
strength began to leave him. Then he told his men that he 
wanted to go northwards to his house at Alrekstad^; but when 
he came north, as far as Hakon’s Hill,® they put in towards the 
land, for by this time the king was almost lifeless. Then he 
called his friends around him, and told them what he wished 
to be done with regard to his kingdom. He had only one 
child, a daughter, called Tora, and had no son. Now he told 
them to send a message to Eric’s sons, that they should be 
kings over the country; but asked them to hold his friends in 
respect and honour. “And if fate,” added he, “should prolong 
my life, I will, at any rate, leave the country, and go to a 
Christian land, and do penance for what I have done against 
God; but should I die in heathen land, give me any burid you 
think fit.” Shortly afterwards Kakon expired, at the little hill 
on the shore-side at which he was born. So great was the 
sorrow over Hakon’s death, that he was lamented both by 
friends and enemies; and they said that never again would 
Norway see such a king. His friends removed his body to 
Sseim,® in North Hordaland, and made a great mound, in which 
they laid the king in full armour and in his best clothes, but 
widi no other goods. They spoke over his grave, as heathen 
people are used to do, and wished him in Valhalla. E3rvind 
Skaldaspiller composed a poem on the death of King Hakon, 
and on how well he was received in Valhalla. The poem is 
called Hakonarmal: 

In Odin’s hall an empty place 
Stands foe a kinp; of Yngve’s race; 

“Go, my Valkyries,” Odin said, 

"Go forth, my angels of the dead, 


' Alxekstad is now called Aaistad, in the neighbourhood of Bergen. 
’Hakon’s HHl is now called Haakonshellen — the hill or hella on the 
mainland, in AskS parish. 

*At Swim, now Sem, in a parish north of Bergen, the mound is still 
remaining, a^ called Hakon’s. 
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Gondul and SkSgul, to the plain 
Drenched with the battle’s bloody rain. 

And to the dying Hakon tell, 

Here in Valhalla he shall dwell.” 

At Stord, so late a lonely shore. 

Was heard the battle’s wild uproar; 

The lightning of the flashing sword 
Burned fiercuy at the shore of Stord. 

From levelled halberd and spear-head 
Life-blood was dropping fast and red; 

And the keen arrows’ biting sleet 
Upon the shore at Stord fast beat. 

Upon the thundering cloud of shield 
Flashed bright the sword-storm o’er the field ; 
And on the plate-maU ratiled loud 
The arrow-shower’s rushing cloud, 

In Odin’s tempest-weather, there 
Swift whistling through the angry air; 

And the spear-torrent swept away 
Ranks of brave men from light of day. 

With batter’d shield, and blood-smear’d sword. 
Sits one beside the shore at Stord, 

With armour crushed and gashed sits he, 

A grim and ghastly sight to see; 

And round about in sorrow stand 
The warriors of his gallant hand: 

Because the king of Doglin’s race 
In Odin’s hall must fill a place. 

Then up spake Gondul, standing near. 

Resting upon his long ash spear — 

“Hakon! the gods’ cause prospers well. 

And thou in Odin’s balls shall dwell!” 

The king beside the shore of Stord 
The speech of the valkyrie heard. 

Who sat there on his coal-black steed. 

With shield on arm and helm on bead. 

Thoughtful, said Hakon, "Tell me why. 

Ruler of battles, victory 

Is so dealt out on Stord’s red plain? 

, Have we not well deserved to gain? ” 

“And is it not as well dealt out? ” 

Said Gondul. "Hearest thou not the shout? 
The field is cleared — the foemen run — 

The days is ours — the battle won! ’’ 

Then SkSgul said, “My coal-black steed, 

Home to the gods I now must speed. 

To their green home, to tell the tiding 
That Hakon’s self is thither riding,” 

To Hermod and to Brara then 
Said Odin, “Here, the first of men, 

' ' Brave Hakon comes, the Norsemen’s king — 

Go forth, my welcome to him bring.” 
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Fresh from the ba.ttle-field came in, 
Dripping with blood, the Norsemen's king. 
"Methii^s,” said he, “great Odin’s will 
Is harsh, and bodes me further ill ; 

Thy son from off the field to-day 
From victory to snatch away!” 

But Odin said, “ Be thine the joy 
Valhalla gives, my own brave boy! ” 

And Braga said, “ Eight brothers here 
Welcome thee to Valhalla’s cheer, 

To drain the cup, or fights repeat 
Where Hakon Eric’s earls beat.” 

Quoth the stout king, “And shall my gear. 
Helm, sword, and m^-coat, axe and spear. 
Be still at hand? ’Tis good to hold 
Fast by our trusty friends of old.” 

Well was it seen that Hakon still 
Had saved the temples from all ill 
For the whole council of the gods 
Welcomed the king to their abodes. 

Happy the day when men are bom 
Like Hakon, who all base things scorn — 
Win from the brave an honoured name. 
And die amidst an endless fame. 

Sooner shall Fenri’s wolf devour 
The race of man from shore to shore. 

Than such a grace to kingly crown 
As gallant Hakon want renown. 

Life, land, friends, riches, all will fly. 

And wo in slavery shall sigh.® 

But Hakon in the blessed abodes 
For ever hves with the bright gods. 


® Hakon, although a Christian, appears to have favoured the old 
religion, and spared the temples of Odin; and therefore a place in Valhalla 
is assimed him. 

*Tius is supposed to allude to the successor of Hakon, one of Eric’s 
sons, whose government was tyrannical and dislik ed. 
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THE SONS OF ERIC 
[961-3] 

Chapter I. On the Sons of Eric; and Eyvind Skaldaspiller 
[961]. — ^\Vhen King Hakon was Ulled^ the sons of Eric took 
the sovereignty of Norway. Harald, who was the oldest of the 
living brothers/ was over them in dignity. Their mother 
Gunhild, who was called the King-mother, mixed herself much 
in the affairs of the country. There were many chiefs in the 
land at that time. There was Trygve Olafsson in the Eastland, 
Gudrod Bjornson in the Westfold, Sigurd earl of Lade in the 
Drontheim land; but Gunhild's sons held the middle of the 
country the first winter. There went messages and ambassadors 
between Gunhild’s sons and Trygve and Gudrod, and all was 
settled upon the footing that they should hold from Gunhild’s 
sons the same part of the country which they formerly had 
held under King Hakon. A man called Glum Geirason, who 
was King Harald’s scald, and was a very brave man, made 
this song upon King Hakon’s death: 

Gamle is avenged by Harald! 

Great is thy deed, thou champion bold! 

The rumour of it came to me 
In distant lands beyond the sea, 

How Harald gave King Hakon’s blood 
To Odin’s ravens for their food. 

This song was much favoured. When Eyvind Finnson heard 
of it he composed the song which was given before (p. 104), viz. : 

Our dauntless king with Gamle’s gore 
Sprlnlded his bright sword o’er and o'er, etc. 

This song also was much favoured, and was spread widely 
abroad; and when King Harald came to hear of it, he laid a 
charge against Eyvind affecting his life; but friends made up 
the quarrel, on the condition that Eyvind should in future be 
Haraid’s scald, as he had formerly been King Hakon’s. There 

* Harald Graafeld or Greyskin reigned from about the year 961 to 
.-'.bout the year 96s, and the brothers were Snorre, Harald, Gudrod, Sigurd, 
Kagnfred, and Erhng. 
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was also some relationship between them, as Gunhild, Eyvind’s 
mother, was a daughter of Earl Halfdan, and her mother was 
a daughter of Harald Fairhair. Thereafter Eyvind made a 
song about King Harald: 

Guardian of Norway, well we know 
Thy heart failed not when from the bow 
The piercing arrow-hail sharp rang 
On shield and breast-plate, and the clang 
Of sword resounded in the press 
Of battle, like the splitting ice; 

For Harald, wild wolf of &e wood. 

Must drink his fill of foemen’s blood. 

Gunhild’s sons resided mostly in the middle of the country 
for they did not think it safe for them to dwell among the 
people of Drontheim or of Viken, where King Hakon’s best 
friends lived; and also in both places there were many powerful 
men. Proposals of agreement then passed between Gunhild’s 
sons and Earl Sigurd, for they got no scatt from the Drontheim 
country; and at last an agreement was concluded between the 
kings and the carl, and confirmed by oath. Earl Sigurd was 
to get the same power in the Drontheim land which he had 
possessed under King Hakon, and on that they considered 
themselves at peace. All Gunhild’s sons had the character of 
being penurious; and it was said they hid their money in the 
ground. Eyvind Skaldaspiller made a song about this; 

Main-mast of battle! Harald bold! 

In Hakon's days the scald wore gold 
Upon his falcon's seat*; he wore 
Rolf Krake's seed,’ the yellow ore. 

Sown by him as he Sed away, 

The avenger Adils' speed to stay. 

The gold crop grows upon the plain; 

But Frode's girls so gay ’ in vain 
Grind out the golden meal, while those 
Who rule o'er Norway's realm like foes, 

In mother earth's old bosom bide 
The wealth which Hakon far and wide 
Scattered with generous band: the sun 
Shone in the days of that great one. 

On the gold band of Fulla's brow,* 


* One of the Edda figures of speech for the hand. 

’ Rolf Krake scattered gold on his flight over the Fyiisvolde, to divert 
the pursuit of Adils’ men. The meaning is, the scalds had gold rings on 
their fingers in Hakon’s days. 

’Menia and Fenia were strong girls of the giant race, whom Frode 
bought in Sweden to grind gold and good luck to him; and their meal 
means gold. Cf. the Sampo, in the Finnish epic Kalevala. 

< Fulb was one of Odin’s followers, who wore a gold band on the fore- 
head; and the figure means gold — that the sun shone on gold rings on the 
hands of the scalds in Hakon’s days. 
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On gold-ringed hands that bend the bow, 

On the scald's hand; but of the ray 
Of bright gold, glancing like the spray 
Of sun-lit waves, no scald now sings — 

Buried are golden chains and rings. 

Now when King Harald heard this song, he sent a message 
to Eyvind to come to him, and when Eyvind came made a 
charge against him of being unfaithful. “And it ill becomes 
thee,” said the king, “to be my enemy, as thou hast entered 
into my service.” Eyvind then made these verses: 

One lord I had before thee, Harald! 

One dear-loved lord! Now am I old. 

And do not wish to change again. — 

To that loved lord, through strife and pain. 

Faithful I stood; still true to Hakon — 

To my good king, and him alone. 

But now I'm old and useless grown, 

My hands are empty, wealth is flown; 

1 am but fit for a short space 
In thy court-hall to fill a place. 

But King Harald forced Eyvind to submit himself to his 
clemency. Eyvind had a great gold ring, which was called 
Molde, that had been dug up out of the earth long since. This 
ring the king said he must have as the mulct for the offence; 
and there was no help for it. Then Eyvind sang: 

T go across the ocean-foam, 

Swift skating to my Iceland home 
Upon the ocean-skates, fast driven 
By gales by Thurse's witch-wife given. 

For from the falcon-bearing band 
Harald has plucked the gold snake-band 
My father wore — by lawless might 
Has taken what is mine by right. 

Eyvind went home; but it is not told that he ever came near 
the king again. 

Chapter II. Of the Christianity of Gunhild’s Sons. — 
Gunhild’s sons embraced Christianity in England, as told before 
(p. 86); but when they came to rule over Norway they made 
no progress in spreading Christianity — only they pulled down 
the temples of the idols, and cast away the sacrifices where 
they had it in their power, and raised great animosity by doing 
so. The good crops of the country were soon wasted in their 
days, because there were many kmgs, and each had his bird 
about him. They had therefore great expenses, and were very 
greedy. Besides, they only observed those laws of King Hakon 
which suited themsdves. They were, however, all of them 
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remarkably handsome men — stout, strong, and expert in all 
exercises. So says Glum Geirason, in the verses he composed 
about Harald, Gunluld's son; 

The foeman’s terror, Harald bold, 

Had gained enough of yellow gold , 

Had Heimdal’s teeth * enough in store. 

And understood twelve arts or more 

The brothers sometimes went out on expeditions together, 
and sometimes each on his own account. They were fierce, but 
brave and active j and great warriors, and very successful. 

Chapter III. Of the Councils held by Gunhild and her 
Sons. — Gunhild the King-mother, and her sons, often met, and 
talked together upon the government of the country. Once 
Gunhild asked her sons what they intended to do with their 
kingdom of Drontheim. “Ye have the title of king, as your 
forefathers had before you; but you have little land or people, 
and there are many to divide with In the East, as Viken, 
there are Trygve and Gudiod; and they have no right, from 
relationship, to their governments. There is besides Earl 
Sigurd ruling over the whole Drontheim country; and no 
reason can I see why ye let so large a kingdom be ruled by an 
earl, and not by yourselves. It appears wonderful to me that 
ye go every summer upon viking cruises against other lands, 
and allow an earl within the country to take your father’s 
heritage from you. Your grandfather, whose name you bear, 
King Harald, thought it but a small matter to take an earl’s 
life and land when he subdued all Noiway, and held it under 
him to old age.’’ 

Harald replied, “It is not so easy, mother, to cut off Earl 
Sigurd as to slay a kid or a calf. Earl Sigurd is of high birth, 
powerful in relations, popular, and prudent; and I thmk if the 
Drontheim people knew for certain theie was enmity between 
us, they would all take his side, and we could expect only evil 
from them. I don’t think it would be safe for any of us brothers 
to faU into the hands of the Diontheim people.” 

Then said Gunhild, “We shall go to work another way, and 
not put ourselves forwaid Harald and Erling shall come in 
harvest to Nordmore, and theie I shall meet you, and we shall 
consult together what is to be done.” 

1 Hdmdal was one of the gods, whose horse was called Gold Head; and 
the horse’s teeth were of gold Heimdal’s teeth is a figurative expression 
of the scald for gold. In the translation these figurative expressions are 
retained when they can be explained briefly, as they show the nature of 
the poetic language of the original 
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Chapter IV. The Plans of Gunhild’s Sons and Grjot- 
GAARD. — ^Earl Sigurd had a brother called Grjotgaard, who was 
much younger, and much less respected; in fact, was held in 
no esteem. He had many people, however, about him, and in 
summer went on viking cruises, and gathered to himself property. 
Now King Harald sent messengers to Drontheim with ofiers of 
friendship, and with presents. The messengers declared that 
King Hardd was willing to be on the same friendly terms with 
the earl that King Hakon had been: adding, that they wished 
the earl to come to King Harald, that their friendship might 
be put on a firm footing. The Earl Sigurd received well the 
king’s messengers and friendly message, but said that on account 
of his many affairs he could not come to the king. He sent 
many friendly gifts, and many glad and grateful words to the 
king, in return for his friendship. With this reply the messengers 
set off, and went to Grjotgaard, for whom they had the same 
message, and brought him good presents, and offered him King 
Harald’s friendship, and invited him to visit the king. Grjot- 
gaard promised to come; and at the appointed time he paid a 
visit to King Harald and Gunhild, and was received in the most 
friendly manner. They treated him on the most intimate 
footing, so that Grjotgaard had access to their private con- 
sultations and secret councils. At last the conversation, by 
an understanding between the king and queen, was turned upon 
Earl Sigurd; and they spoke to Grjotgaard about the earl 
having kept him so long in obscurity, and asked him if he 
would not join the king’s brothers in an attack on the earl. If 
he would join with them, the king promised Grjotgaard that he 
should be his earl, and have the same government that Sigurd 
had. It came so far that a secret agreement was made between 
them, that Grjotgaard should spy out the most favourable 
opportunity of attacking by surprise Earl Sigurd, and should 
give King Harald notice of it. After this agreement Grjotgaard 
returned home with many good presents from the king. 

Chapter V. Earl Sigurd Burnt in a House in Stjordal. 
— ^Earl Sigurd went in harvest into Stjordal to guest-quarters, 
and from thence went to Oglo to a feast. The earl usually had 
many people about him, for he did not trust the king; but now, 
after friendly messages had passed between the king and him, 
he had no great following of people with him. Then Grjot- 
gaard sent word to the king that he could never expect a better 
opportunity to fall upon Earl Sigurd; and immediately, that 
very evening, Harald and Erling sailed into Drontheim fjord 
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with several ships and many people. They sailed all night by 
starlight, and Grjotgaard came out to meet them. Late in 
the night they came to Oglo,^ where Earl Sigurd was at the 
feast, and set fire to the house; and burnt the house, the earl, 
and all his men. As soon as it was daylight they set out 
through the fjord, and south to More, where they remained 
a long time. 

site of Oslo is, by the Norwegian antiquaries, supposed to be 
Skatval in Nedie StjSrdalen. 



VI 

EARL HAKON 
[963-8] 

Chapter I. Of Earl HakoNj Sigurd’s Son [963]. — Hakon, 
the son of Earl Sigurd, was up in the interior of the Drontheim 
country^ when he heard tins news. Great was the tumult 
through all the Drontheim land, and every vessel that could 
float was put into the water; and as soon as the people were 
gathered together they took Earl Sigurd’s son Hakon to be 
their earl and the leader of the troops, and the whole body 
steered out of Drontheim fjord. When Gunhild’s sons heard 
of this, they set off southwards to Raumsdal and South More; 
and both parties kept eye on each other by their spies. Earl 
Sigurd was killed two years after the fall of King Hakon. So 
says E3ivind Skaldaspiller in the “Haleygja-tal”: 

At Oglo, as I’ve heard, Earl Sigurd 
Was burnt to death by Norway’s lord — 

Sigurd, who once on Hadding’s grave 
A feast to Odin’s ravens gave. 

In Oglo's hall, amidst the feast. 

When bowls went round and ale flow’d fast. 

He perished; Harald lit the fire 
Which burnt to death the son of Tyr.* 

Earl Hakon, with the help of his friends, maintained himself 
in the Drontheim country for three years [963-5J; and during 
that time Gunhild’s sons got no revenues from it. Hakon had 
many a battle with Gunhild’s sons, and many a man lost his 
life on both sides. Of this Einar Skalaglam ® speaks in his lay, 
called “Vellekla,” which he composed about Earl Hakon: 

The sharp bow-shooter on the sea 
^read wide his fleet, for well loved he 
Ine battle storm; loved the earl 
His battle-banner to unfurl. 

O’er the well-trampled battle-field 
He raised the red moon of his shield; 

And often dared King Eric’s son 
To try the fray with the Earl Hakon. 


^ i.e. in Indherred. ® Tyr, i.e. Odin. 

° An Icelander who came to Hakon’s court about 970. 
I18 
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And he also says: 

Who is the man whoMI dare to say 
That Sigurd’s son avoids the frav^ 

He gluts the raven — ^he ne’er fears 
Ihe arrow’s song or flight of spears 
With thnndenng sword he storms in ar, 
As Odin dreadf^; or from far 
He makes the arrow-shower fly 
To swell the sail of victory. 

The victory was dearly bought, 

And many a vikmg-fight was fought 
Before the swmger of the sword 
Was of the eastern country lord. 
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And Einar tells also how Earl Hakon avenged his father’s 
murder: 

I praise the man, my hero he, 

■ft ho in his good ship roves the sea. 

Like bird of prey, intent to win 
Red vengeance for his slaughtered kin. 

From his blue sword the iron ram 
That freezes hfe poured down amain 
On bun who took his father’s life. 

On him and his men in the strife. 

To 0dm many a soul was driven — 

To Odin many a rich gift given. 

Loud raged the storm on battle-field — 

Axe rang on helm, and sword on shield. 

The friends on both sides at last laid themselves between, 
and brought proposals of peace; for the bonder suffered by this 
strife and war in the land. At last it was brought to this, by 
the advice of prudent men, that Earl Hakon should have the 
same power in the Drontheim land which his father Earl Sigurd 
had enjoyed; and the kings, on the other hand, should have the 
same dominion as King Hakon had: and this agreement was 
settled with the fullest promises of fidelity to it. Afterwards 
a great friendship arose between Earl Hakon and Gunhild, 
although they sometimes attempted to deceive each other. And 
thus matters stood for three years longer [966-8], in which time 
Earl Hakon sat quietly in his dominions. 

Chapter II. Of Harald Greyskin. — ^King Harald had 
generally his seat in Hordaland and Rogaland, and so had 
his brothers; but very often, also, they went to Hardanger. 
One summer it happened that a vessel came from Iceland be- 
longing to Icelanders, and loaded with skins and peltry. They 
sailed to Hardanger, where they heard that a great number of 
people were assembled; but when the folks came to deal with 
them, nobody would buy their skins. Then the skipper went 
to King Harald, whom he had been acquainted with before. 
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and complained of his ill luck. The king promised to visit 
him^ and did so. King Harald was very condescending, and 
full of fun. He came with a fully-manned boat, looked at the 
skins, and then said to the skipper, “Wilt thou give me a 
present of one of these grey skins?”* “Willingly,” said the 
steersman, “if it were ever so many.” On this the lung wrapped 
himself up in a wolf-skin, and went back to his boat; but before 
they rowed away from the ship, every man in his suite bought 
such another wolf-skin as the king wore for himself. In a few 
days so many people came to buy skins, that not half of them 
could be served with what they wanted; and thereafter the 
king was called Harald Greyskin. 

Chapter III. Earl Eric’s Birth. — ^Earl Hakon came one 
winter to the Uplands to a feast, and it so happened that he had 
intercourse with a girl of mean birth. Some time after the girl 
had to prepare for her confinement; and she bore a child, a boy, 
who had water poured on him, and was named Eric. The 
mother carried the boy to Earl Hakon, and said that he was 
the father. The earl placed him to be brought up with a man 
called Torleiv the Wise, who dwelt in Medaldal,® and was a 
rich and powerful man, and a great friend of the earl. Eric 
gave hopes very early that he would become an able man, was 
handsome in countenance, and stout and strong for a child; 
but the earl did not pay much attention to him. The earl 
himself was one of the handsomest men in countenance — not 
tall, but very strong, and well practised in all kinds of exercises; 
and withal prudent, of good understanding, and a deadly 
man at arms. 

Chapter IV. King Trygve Olafson’s JIurder. — It hap- 
pened one harvest that Earl Hakon, on a journey in the 
Uplands, came to Hedemark; and King Trygve Olafson and 
King Gudrod Bjornson met him there, and Dale-Gudbrand also 
came to the meeting. They had agreed to meet, and they as usual 
talked together long by themselves; but so much only was 
known of their business, that they were to be friends of each 
other. They parted, and each went home to his own kingdom. 
Gunhild and her sons came to hear of this meeting, and they 
suspected it must have been to lay a treasonable plot against 
the kings; and they often talked of this among themselves. 
When spring began to set in. King Harald and his brother King 

‘ It is not clear that the “grey skins" of this story were wolves* skins. 
It is likely they were fox or seal skins. The wolf is not found in Iceland. 

* Now Meldal in Orkedalen. 
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Gudrod prodaimed that they were to make a viking cruise as usual, 
either in the West sea, or the Baltic. The people accordingly 
assembled, launched the ships into the sea, and made themselves 
ready to sail. When they were drinking the farewell ale — and 
they (]rank bravely — ^much and many things were talked over 
at the drink-table, and, among other things, were comparisons 
between different men, and at last between the kings them- 
selves. One said that King Harald excelled his brothers by 
far, and in every way. On this Eiing Gudrod was very angry, 
and said that he was in no resp>&ct behind Harald, and was 
ready to prove it. Instantly both parties were so inflamed 
that they challenged each other to battle, and ran to their 
arms. But some of the guests who were less drunk, and had 
more understanding, came between them, and quieted them; 
and each went to his ship, but nobody expected that they 
would all sail together. Gudrod sailed eastward along the land, 
and Harald went out to sea, saying he would go to the westward; 
but when he came outside of the islands he steered east along 
the coast, outside of the rocks and isles. Gudrod, again, sailed 
inside, through the usual channel, to Viken, and eastwards to 
Folden. He then sent a message to King Trygve to meet him, 
that they might make a cruise together in summer in the Baltic 
to plunder. Trygve accepted the invitation willingly, and as 
a friend; and as he heard King Gudrod had but few people 
with him, he came to meet him with a single boat. They met 
at Vegger, to the east of Sotenes^; but just as they were come 
to the meeting place, Gudrod’s men ran up and killed King 
Trygve and twelve men. He lies buried at a place called 
Trygve’s Cairn.* 

Chapter V. King Gudrod’s Fall. — King Harald sailed far 
outside of the rocks and isles; but set his course to Viken, and 
came in the night time to Tunsberg, and heard that Gudrod 
Bjomson was at a feast a little way up the country. Then 
King Harald set out immediately with his followers, came in 
the night, and surrounded the house. King Gudrod Bjornson 
went out with his people; but after a short resistance he fell, 
and many men with him. Then King Harald joined his brother 
King Gudrod, and they subdued all Viken. 

Chapter VI. Or Harald Gr«nske. — ^King Gudrod Bjom- 
son had made a good and suitable marriage, and had by bis 

* The peninsula between Aabyfjord and Sotefjord, in Bohuslen. Vegger 
is Wsegga on the Sotenes. 

* At Tryggoea on the west side of the Sotenes peninsuia. 
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wife a son called Harald, who had been sent to be fostered to 
Grffinland ^ to a lenderman called Roe the White. Roe’s son, 
called Rane the Far-travelled, was Harald’s foster-brother, and 
about the same age. After his father Gudrod’s fall, Harald, 
who was called Granske, fled to the Uplands, and with him his 
foster-brother Rane, and a few people. Harald stayed a while 
there among his relations; but as Eric’s sons sought after every 
man who interfered with them, and especially those who might 
oppose them, Harald Graenske’s friends and relations advised 
him to leave the country. Harald therefore went eastward 
into Sweden, and sought shipmates, that he might enter into 
company with those who went out a-cruising to gather property. 
Harald became in this way a remarkably able man. There was 
a man in Sweden at that time called Toste, one of the most 
powerful and clever in the land among those who had no high 
name or dignity; and he was a great warrior, who had been often 
in battle, and was therefore called Skdgul ® Toste. Harald 
Grsenske came into his company, and cruised with Toste in 
summer; and wherever Harald came he was well thought of by 
everyone. In the winter Harald, after passing two years in 
the IJplands, took up his abode with Toste, and lived five years 
with him. Toste had a daughter, who was both young and 
handsome, but she was proud and high-minded. She was 
called Sigrid, and was afterwards married to the Swedish king, 
Eric the Successful, and had a son by him, called Olaf the 
Swede, who was afterwards King of Sweden. King Eric died in 
a sick-bed at Upsal, ten years after the death of Styrbjorn. 

Chapter VII. Earl Hakon’s Feuds [968]. — Gunliild’s sons 
levied a great army in Viken, and sailed along the land north- 
wards, collecting people and ships on the way out of every 
district. They then made known their intent, to proceed north- 
wards with their army against Earl Hakon in Drontheim. When 
Earl Hakon heard this news, he also collected men, and fitted 
out ships; and when he heard what an overwhelming force 
Gunhild’s sons had with them, he steered south with his fleet 
to More, pillaging wherever he came, and killing many people, 
both rich and poor. He then sent the whole of the bonder 
army back to Drontheim; but he himself, with his men-at-arms, 
proceeded by both the districts of More and Raumsdal, and 
had his spies out to the south of Stad to spy the army of Gun- 

' Grsenland, i.e. probably the present Nedre Telemarken and Bamle. 

* From the valkyrie or companion of Odin called Skdgul. Therefore 
Skogul Toste was the warlike Toste. 
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bfld’s sons, and when he heard they were come into the Fjords, 
and were waiting for a fair wind to sail northwards round Stad, 
Earl Eakon set out to sea from the north side of Stad, so far 
that his sails could not be seen fiom the land, and then sailed 
esistward on a line with the coast, and came to Denmaik, from 
whence he sailed into the Baltic, and pillaged there during the 
summer Gunhild’s sons conducted their army north to Dron- 
theim, and remained there the whole summer collecting the 
scatt and duties But when summer was advanced they left 
Sigurd Sleva and Cudrod behind, <. nd the other brothers returned 
eastward with the leMed aiinv thej had taken up in summer 
Chapier \III Or Earl Hakon and Gijnhild’s Sons — 
Earl Hakon, towards harv est, saile 1 into the Bothnian Gulf 
to Helsingeland, drew his snips up there on the beach, and took 
the land ways thiough Helsingeland and Jemteland, and so 
eastwards round the diMding ndge (Kjolen, the keel of the 
country), and down into the Dronthcim district Many people 
streamed towards him, and he fitted out ships. When the 
sons of Gunhild heaid of this, thej got on board their ships, 
and sailed out of the fjord, and Earl Hakon came to his seat 
at Lade, and rem''ineJ there all wmtei The sons of Gunhild, 
on the other hand, occupied Moie, and they and the earl 
attacked each other in turns, killing each other’s people Earl 
Hakon kept his dominions of Drontheim, and was there generally 
in the winter, but in sunimei he sometimes went to Helsinge- 
land, where he went on board of his ships and sailed with them 
down into the Baltic, and plundered there and sometimes he 
remained m Drontheim, and kept an aimy on foot, so that 
Gunhild’s sons could get no hold northwards of Stad. 

Chapter IX Sigurd Slev a’s Murder — One summer Harald 
Greyskin with his tioops wcit nortn to Bjarmeland,^ where he 
forayed, and fought a great battle with the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Dvina King Harald gained the victory, killed many 
pieople, plundered and wasted and burned far and wide in the 
land, and made enormous booty. Glum Geirason tells of it thus: 

I s-iw the hero Harald chase 
Wi^h bloody sword B}arme’s race 
The> fly before him through the lught, 

All by their burning city’s light 
On D\ ina’s bank, at Harald's w ord 
Arose the storm of spear and sword. 

In such a wild war crui^ as this 
Great would he be who could bring peace 

The coast of the White Sea This name is supposed to be still retained 
m the name Permia given to the i>rovince of Bjarxneland. 
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King Sigurd Sleva came to Herse^ Klypp’s house. Klypp 
was a son of Tord, and a grandson of Horda Kaare, and was a 
man of power and great family. He was not at home; but his 
wife Aalof gave a good reception to the king, and made a great 
feast at which there was much drinking. A^of was a daughter 
of Asbjorn, and sister to Jernskjsegge,® north 'in Yriar. Asbjom’s 
brother was called Reider, who was father to Styrkar, whose 
son was Eindride, father of Einar Tambarskjelve. In the night 
the king went to bed to Aalof against her will, and then set out 
on his journey. The harvest thereafter. King Harald and his 
brother King Sigurd Sleva went to Voss, and summoned the 
bonder to a Thing. There the bonder fell on them, and would 
have killed them, but they escaped and took different roads. 
King Harald went to Hardanger, but King Sigurd to Alrekstad. 
Now when Herse Klypp heard of this, he and his relations 
assembled to attack Sigurd; and Vemund Volubrjot was chief 
of their troop. And when they came to the house they attacked 
the king, and Herse Klypp, it is said, ran him through with his 
sword and killed him; but instantly Klypp was killed on the 
spot by Erling Gamle. 

Chapter X. Grjotgaard’s Fall. — King Harald Greyskin 
and his brother King Gudrod gathered together a great army 
in the east country, with which they set out northwards to 
Drontheim. When Earl Hakon heard of it he collected men, 
and set out to More, where he plundered. There his father’s 
brother, Grjotgaard, had the command and defence of the 
country on behalf of Gunhild's sons, and he assembled an army 
by order of the kings. Earl Hakon advanced to meet him, and 
gave him battle; and there fell Grjotgaard and two other earls, 
and many a man besides. So says Einar Skalaglam: 

The helm-crown’d Hakon, brave as stout, 

Again has put his foes to rout. 

The bowl runs o'er with Odin’s mead,’ 

That fires the scald when mighty deed 
Has to be sung. Earl Hakon’s sword. 

In single combat, as I've beard. 

Three sons of earls from this one fray 
To dwell with Odin drove away.* 

Thereafter Earl Hakon went out to sea, and sailed outside 
the coast, and came to Denmark. He went to the Danish 

' Herse — a title like Sir. 

’ Jemskjaegge — iron-beard. 

’ Odin's mead, called Bodn, was the blood or mead that the sons of 
Brage, the god of poets, drank to inspire them. 

*To dwell with Odin — ^viz. slew them. 
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king, Harold Gormson, and was well received by him, and 
stayed with him all winter. At that time there was also with 
the Danish king a man called Harold, a son of Knut Gormson, 
and a brother’s son of Eling Harold. He was lately come home 
from a long viking cruise, on which he had gathered great 
riches, and therefore he was called Gold Harold. He seemed 
to stand a good chance of coming to the Danish kingdom 

Chapter XI. King Ehling’s Fall. — King Harald Greyskin 
and his brothers proceeded northwards to Drontheim, where 
they met no opposition. They levied the scatt duties, and all 
other revenues, and laid heavy penalties upon the bonder; for 
the kings had for a long time received but little income from 
Drontheim, because Earl Hakon was there with many troops, 
and was at variance with these kings. In autumn King Harald 
went south with the greater part of the men-at-arms, but King 
Erling remained behind with his men. He raised great contri- 
butions from the bonder, and pressed severely on them; at 
which the bonder murmured greatly, and submitted to their 
losses with impatience. In winter they gathered together in a 
great force to go against King Erling, just as he was at a 
feast; and they gave battle to him, and he with the most of 
his men fell. 

Chapter XII. Of the Seasons in Norway at this Time. — 
While Gunhild’s sons reigned in Norway the seasons were 
always bad, and the longer they reigned the worse were the 
crops; and the bonder laid the blame on them. They were 
very greedy, and used the bonder harshly. It came at length 
to be so bad that fish, as well as com, were wanting. In 
Halogaland there was the greatest famine and distress; for 
scarcely any com grew, and even snow was lying, and the 
cattle were bound in the farm-byres all over the country until 
midsummer. Eyvind Skaldaspiller describes it in his poem, 
as he came outside of his house and found a thick snow-drift 
at that season: 

'Tis midsummer, yet deep snows rest 
On Odin's spouse's, frozen breast*: 

Like Laplanders, our cattle-kind 
In stall or stable we must bind. 

Chapter XIII. Of the Icelanders and Eyvind Skalda- 
spiller. — ^Eyvind composed a poem about the people of Iceland, 
for which they rewarded him by each bonde giving him three 


* Odin's wife was Frigg or Jord, i.e. the earth. 
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silver pennies, of full weight and white in the fracture.^ And 
when the silver was brought together at the General Thing, the 
people resolved to have it purified, and made into a row of 
clasps; and after the workmanship of the silver was paid, the 
row of clasps was valued at fifty marks. This they sent to 
E3rvind; but Eyvind was obliged to separate the clasps from each 
other, and sell them to buy food for his household. But the 
same spring a shoal of herrings set in upon the fishing ground 
beyond the coast-side; and Eyvind manned a ship’s boat with 
his house servants and cottars, and rowed to where the herrings 
were come, and sang: 

Now let the steed of ocean bound 
O'er the North Sea with dashing sound; 

Let nimble tern and screaming gull 
Fly round and round — our net is full. 

Fain would I know if Fortune sends 
A like provision to my friends. 

Welcome provision ’tis, I wot, 

That the whale drives to our cook’s pot. 

So entirely were his movable goods exhausted, that he was 
obliged to sell his arrows to buy herrings, or other meat for 
his table: 

Our arms and ornaments of gold 
To buy us food we gladly sold: 

The arrows of the bow gave we 
For the bright arrows of the sea.’ 

’These curious details indicate the importance of the art of the 
scald in the estimation of the Iceland people, the state of their money, 
and of their dress. The row of clasps was probably similar to the rows 
of buttons still used by the Friesland fishermen for ornaments on their 
jackets. 

* Herrings, from their swift darting along, are called the arrows of the 
sea; and there is a play upon the words-^fto (arrows) and sil (herrings), 
as being similar somewhat in sound. 


VII. King Olaf Trygvesson. 
(See Vol. 717, Everyman’s Library.) 


VIII. King Olap the Saint. 
(See Vol. 717, Everyman's Library.) 
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MAGNUS THE GOOD 

[1035-47] 

Chapter I. Magnus Olafson’s Journey from the East. — 
After Yule Magnus Olafson began his journey from the East 
from Novgorod to Ladoga, where he rigged out his ships as 
soon as the ice was loosened in spring. Arnor, the earl’s scald, 
tells of this in the poem on Magnus: 

It is no loose report that he, 

Who will command on land and sea, 

In blood wiU make his foemen feel 
Olaf’s sword Hneiter's sharp blue steel. 

This generous youth, who scatters gold, 

Norway’s brave son, but ten years old. 

Is rigging ships in Russia’s lake. 

His crown, with friends’ support, to take. 

In spring Magnus sailed from the East to Sweden. So 
says Arnor: 

The young sword-stainer called a Thing, 

Where all his men should meet their kmg: 

Heroes who find the eagle food 
Before their lord in arms stood. 

And now the curved planlv of the bow 
Cleaves the blue sea; tlic ocean-plough. 

By grey winds driven across the main, 

Reaches Sigtuna’s grassy plain. 

Here it is related that when King Magnus and his fellow- 
travellers sailed from the East to Sweden, they brought up at 
Sigtuna. Emund Olafson was then king in Sweden. Queen 
Astrid, who had been married to King Olaf the Saint, was also 
there. She received very gladly and well her stepson King 
Magnus, and summoned inunediately a numerous Thing of 
Swedes at a place called Hangrar.^ At the Thing Queen Astrid 
spoke these words: "Here is come to us a son of Olaf the Saint, 
called Magnus, who intends to make an expedition to Norway 
to seek his father’s heritage. It is my great duty to give him 
aid towards this expedition; for he is my stepson, as is known 
to all, both Swedes and Nor^vegians. Neither shall he want 

> An unknown place near Sigtuna. The Thing place of Aattundaland 
was in Lunda parish in Seminghundra, and at a later date was called 
Folklands Thing. 
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men or money, in so far as I can procure them or have influence, 
m order that his strength may be as great as possible; and all 
the men who will support this cause of his shall have my fullest 
fnendship; and I would have it known that I intend myself to 
go with him on this attempt, that all may see I will spare nothing 
that is in my po\.er to help him.” She spoke long and cleverly 
in this strain; but when she had ended many replied thus: 
“The Swedes made no honourable progress in Noiway when 
they followed King Olaf his father, and now no better success 
is to be expected, as this man is but in years of boyhood; and 
therefore we have little inclmation for this expedition.” Astrid 
replies: “All men who wish to be thought of true courage must 
not be deterred by such considerations. If any have lost con- 
nections at the side of ICing Olaf, or been themselves wounded, 
now is the time to show a man’s heait and courage, and go to 
Norway to take vengeance."’ Astrid succeeded so far with 
words and encouragement that many men determined to go 
with her, and follow King Magnus to Norway. Sigvat the 
scald speaks of this: 

Now Astnd, Olaf's widowed queen — 

She uho so many a change had seen — 

Took all the gifts of happier days, 

Jewels and rings, all she could raise, 

And at a Thing at Hangrar, where 
The Swedes were numerous, did declare 
What Olaf's son proposed to do. 

And brought her gifts — their pay — in view 

And wuth the Swedes no wiser plan. 

To bnng out every brave bold man. 

Could have been found, had Magnus been 
The son himself of the good queen 
With help of Christ, she hop^ to bring 
Magnus to be the land’s sole kmg. 

As Harald was, who m his day 
Obtamed o’er all the upper sway 

And glad are we so well she sped — 

The people’s fnend is now their bead. 

And good Kmg Magnus always shows 
How much he to Queen Astrid owes. 

Such stepmothers as this good queen 
In troth are very rardy seen; 

And to this nobfe woman’s praise 
The scald with joy his song wiU raise 

Thjodolf the scald also says in his song of Magnus: 

When thy brave ship left the land. 

The bending yard could scarce withstand 
The fury of the wfaistlmg gale. 

That spbt thy many-coloured sail; 
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And many a stout ship, tempest-tost, 

Was in that howhng stonn lost 
That brought thee safe to Sigtun’s shore, 

Far from the sound of ocean’s roar. 

Chapter II. Magnus’s Expedition from Sweden. — King 
Magnus set out on liis journey from Sigtuna with a great force, 
which he had gathered in Sweden. They proceeded through 
Sweden on foot to Helsingeland. So says .Axnor, the earl’s scald: 

And many a dark-red Swedish shield 
Marched with thee from the Swedish field. 

The country people crowded in, 

To help Saint Olaf's son to wm; 

And chosen men by thee were led, 

Men who have stained the wolf's tongue red. 

Each milk-white shield and pohshed spear 
Came to a splendid gathering there. 

Magnus Olafson went from the East through Jemteland over 
the keel-ridge ^ of the country, and came down upon the Dron- 
theim district, where all men welcomed the king with joy. But 
no sooner did the men of King Svein, the son of Alfiva, hear 
that King Magnus Olafson was come to the country, than they 
fled on all sides and concealed themselves, so that no opposition 
was made to King Magnus; lor King Svein was in the south 
part of the country. So says Amor, the earl’s scald: 

He who the eagle's talons stains 

Rushed from the East on Drontheim’s plains; 

The terror of his plumed helm 
Drove his pale foemen from the realm. 

The hghtnmg of thy eye so near. 

Great kmgl thy foemen could not bear. 

Scattered they fled — their only care 
If thou their wretched hves wilt spare. 

Chapter III. Magnus made King. — Magnus Olafson ad- 
vanced to Kaupangen, where he was joyfully received. He 
then summoned the people to the Eyra-Thing and when the 
bonder met at the Thing, Magnus was taken to be king over 
the whole land, as far as his father Olaf had possessed it. Then 

* The K]ol, or keel-ridge of the country, is now, as formerly, appUed to 
.he chain of hills that divides the waters of the peninsula f allin g to the 
east from those which fall to the west and north, and is taken from the 
figure of a boat turned upside doivn; the keel representing the dividing 
ridge of the country so truly, that the figure of speech has been used in 
all ages. It is the boundary between Norway and Sweden. 

* Eyra or Ore Thing, held on the be of the river Nid, that is, on the 
spit of sand, still called an ayr in the north of Scotland, dividing a lake, 
oond, or nver-mouth from the sea. At the Thing held here the kmgs of 

'orway were chosen and proclaimed. It was held to be the proper 
Thing for settling disputes between kings m Norway. 
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the king selected a court, and named lendermen, and placed 
bailiffs and officers in all domains and offices. Immediately 
after harvest King Magnus ordered a levy through all Dron- 
theim land, and he collected men readily; and thereafter he 
proceeded southwards along the coast. 

Chapter IV. King Svein’s Flight. — King Svein Alvason 
was staying in South Hordaland when he heard this news of 
war. He immediately sent out war-tokens to four- different 
quarters, summoned the bonder to him, and made it known to 
^ that they should join him with men and ships to defend the 
country. All the men who were in the neighbourhood of the 
king presented themselves; and the king formed a Thing, at 
which in a speedi he set forth his business, and said he would 
advance against Magnus Olafson and have a battle with him, 
if the bonder would aid his cause. The king’s speech was not 
very long, and was not received with much approbation by the 
bonder. Afterwards the Danish chiefs who were about the king 
made long and clever speeches; but the bonder then took up 
the word, and answered them; and although many said they 
would follow Svein, and fight on his side, some refused to do so 
bluntly, some were altogether silent, and some declared they 
would join King Magnus as soon as they had an opportunity. 
Then ffing Svein says: “Methinks very few of the bonder to 
whom we sent a message have appeared here; and of those who 
have come, and tell us to our face that they will join King 
Magnus as soon as they can, we shall have as little benefit as 
of those who say they will sit at home quietly. It is the same 
with those who say nothing at all. But as to those who promise 
to help us, they are not more than every other man; and that 
force will avail us little against King Magnus. It is my counsel, 
therefore, that we do not trust to these bonder; but let us rather 
go to the land where all the people are sure and true to us, and 
where we will obtain forces to conquer this country again.” As 
soon as the king had made known this resolution all his men 
followed it, turned their ships’ bows, and hoisted sail. King 
Svein sailed eastward along the land, and then set right over to 
Denmark without delay, and Hardacanute received his brother 
Svein very kindly. At their first meeting Hardacanute offered 
King Svein to divide the kingdom of Denmark with him, which 
offer King Svein accepted. 

In autumn King Magnus proceeded eastward to the end of 
the country, and was received as king throughout the whole 
land, and the country people were rejoiced at his arrival. 
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Chapter V. Death of King Canute the Great and his 
Son Svein [1035]. — ^King Svein, Canute’s son, went to Den- 
ijoark as before related, and took part in the government with 
Ms brother Hardacanute. In the same autumn King Canute 
the Great died in England,^ 13 November, forty years old, and 
was buried at Winchester. He had been King of Denmark 
' for twenty-seven years, and over Denmark and England together 
twenty-four years,* and also over Norway for seven years. King 
Canute’s son Harald was then made king in England. The 
same winter King Svein, Alfiva’s son, died in Denmark. Thjodolf 
the scald made these lines concerning King Magnus : 

Through Sweden’s dirty roads the throng 
Followed the king m spearmen strong. 

Svein Alfi flies, in truth afraid, 

And partly by his men betrayed : 

Flying to Denmark o’er the sea. 

He leaves the land quite clear to thee. 

Bjorn Gulbraascald composed the following lines concerning 
Kalv Ameson; 

By thee the kings got each his own, — 
llagnus by thee got Nonvay’s throne; 

And Svein in Denmark got a seat. 

When out of Norway he was beat. 

Kalv! it was you who showed the way 
To our young king, the battle-lover, — 

From Russia to his father's sway 

You showed the way, and brought him over. 

King JIagnus ruled over Norway this winter, and Harda- 
canute over Denmark. 

Chapter VI. Fealty between King Hardacanute and 
King Magnus [1036]. — The following spring the kings on both 
sides ordered out a levy, and the news was that they would 
have a battle at the Gotha river; but when the two armies 
approached each other, the lendermen in the one army sent 
messengers to their connections and friends in the other; and 
it came to a proposal for a reconciliation between the two kings, 
especially as, from both kings being but young and childish, 
some powerful men, who had been chosen in each of the 
countries for that purpose, had the rule of the country on their 
account. It thus was brought about tliat there was a friendly 

^ lu the year 1036, accordiug to the Saxo' Chionicle. The date should 
be iz November. 

“The figures should be 16 and 19 respectively; for Canute became Iting 
in England in 1016 and in Denmark in loig. Snorre has reckoned from 
the death of Svein Forkbeard, whioh he incorrectly sets in 1008. 
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meeting between the kings, and in this meeting a peace was 
proposed; and the peace was to be a brotherly union under 
oath to keep the peace towards each other to the end of their 
lives; and if one of them should die without leaving a son, the 
longest liver should succeed to the whole land and people. 
Twelve of the principal men in each kingdom swore to the 
kings that this treaty should be observed, so long as any one 
of them was in life. Then the kings separated, and each 
returned home to his kingdom; and the treaty was kept as 
long as both lived. 

Chapter VII. Of Queen Astrid. — Queen Astrid, who had 
been married to King Olaf the Saint, came to Norway with 
King Magnus her stepson, as before related, and was held by 
him deservedly in great honour and esteem. Then came also 
Alvhild, King Magnus’s mother, to the court, and the king 
received her with the greatest affection, and showed her great 
respect. But it went with Alvhild, as it does with many who 
come to power and honour, that pride keeps pace with pro- 
motion. She was ill pleased that Queen Astrid was treated 
with more respect, had a higher seat, and more attention. 
Alvhild wanted to have a seat next to the king, but Astrid 
called Alvhild her slave-woman, as indeed she had formerly 
been when Astrid was Queen of Norway and King Olaf ruled 
the land, and therefore would on no account let her have a 
seat beside her, and they could not lodge in the same house. 

Chapter VIII. Of Sigvat the Scald.— Sigvat the scald had 
got leave from King Olaf to go home when the king went to 
Russia. The sununer after, Sigvat left the country, and went 
south to Rome, where he was at the time of the battle of 
Stiklestad. He made these verses then: 

Tiled of war, I left my home, 

And took the saving road to Rome; 

No more the wild wolfs jaws to fill. 

No more the blood of man to spill. 

The gold-entwined sword I left, 

The blue steel sword — the king’s own gift; 

And with the pilgrim’s stafi in hand, 

I took my way through many a land. 

In autunm, as Sigvat was on his way back from the South, 
he heard the tidings of King Olafs fall, which gave him great 
' .grief. He then sang these lines: 

One morning early on a hill. 

The misty towns asleep and still. 

Wandering I thought upon the fields, 

Strewed o’er with broken mail and shields. 
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Where our king fell — our kind good king, 

Where now his happy youthful spring? 

My father too! — for Thord * was then 
One of the good king^s chosen men. 

One day Sigvat went through a village, and heard a husband 
lamenting grievously owr the loss of his wife, striking his 
breast, tearing his clothes, weeping bitterly, and saying he 
wanted to die; and Sigvat sang these lines: 

This poor man mourns a much-loved wife. 

Gladly would he be quit of life. 

Must love be paid for by our grief? ' 

The price seems great for joy so brief. 

But the brave man who knows no fear 
Drops for his king a silent tear, 

And feels, perhaps, his loss as deep 
As those wlio clamour when they weep. 

Sigvat came home to Norway to the Drontheim country, 
where he had a farm and children. He came from the South 
along the coast in a merchant vessel, and as they lay in Hillar * 
sound they saw a great many ravens flying about. Then 
Sigvat said: 

I see here many a croaking raven 
Flying about the well-known haven; 

When Olaf’s ship was floating here, 

They knew that food for them was near; 

When Olaf’s ship lay here wind-bound, 

Oft screamed the erue o'er Hillar sound. 

Impatient for the expected prey. 

And wont to follow to the fray. 

When Sigvat came north to Kaupangen, King Svein was 
there before him. He invited Sigvat to stay with him, as 
Sigvat had formerly been with hus father King Canute the 
Great; but Sigvat said he would first go home to his farm. 
One day, as Sigvat was walking in the street, he saw the king’s 
men at play, and he sang: 

One day before I passed this way. 

When the king’s guards were at their play. 

Something there was — need not tell — 

That made me pale, and feel unwell. 

Perhaps it was I thought, just then. 

How noble Olaf with his men. 

In former days, I oft have seen 

In maifly games upon thig green. ’’ 

Sigvat then went to his farm; and as he heard that many 

* Thord Sigvaldescald, Olaf Sagas, p. 147. 

’ The Sound between Hillo and the mainland south-west of Mandal. 

F *47 
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men upbraided him with having deserted King Olaf, he made 
these verses: 

May Chnst condemn me still to bum 
In quenchless file, if I did turn, 

And leave Kmg Olaf m his need — 

My soul IS free from such base deed, 

I was at Rome, as men know well 
Who saw me there, and who can tell 
That there in danger I was then 
The truth I need not hide from men. 

Sigvat was ill at ease in his home. One day he went out 
and sang: 

While Olaf hved, how smiled the land! — 

Mountain and cliff, and pebbly strand. 

All Norway then, so fresh, so gay. 

On land or sea, where oft 1 lay. 

But now to me all seems so dreary. 

All black and dull — of hfe Tm wea^‘ 

Cheerless to-day, cheerless to morrow — 

Here m the North we have great sorrow. 

Early this winter [1031] Sigvat went westward over the 
ridge of the country to Jemteland, and onwards to Helsinge- 
land, and came to Sweden. He went immediately to Queen 
Astnd, and was with her a long time, and was a welcome guest. 
He was also with her brother King Emund, and received from 
turn ten marks of proved silver, as is related in the song of 
Canute. Sigvat always inquired of the merchants who traded 
to Novgorod if they could tell him any news of Magnus Olafson. 
Sigvat composed these lines at that time: 

I ask the merchant oft who drives 
His trade to Russia, “How he thnves. 

Our noble pnnce ’ How hves he there ? ” 

And still good news — his praise — I hear 
To httle birds, which wing their way 
Between the lands, I fain would say 
How much we long our prmce to see; 

They seem to bear a wish horn me. 

Chapter IX. Or King Magnus’s First Arrival in Sweden. 
— ^Immediately after Magnus Olafson came to Sweden from 
Russia, Sigvat met him at Queen Astrid’s house, and glad they 
dll were at meeting. Sigvat then sang: 

Thou art come here^ pnnce, young and bold! 

Thou art come home I With joy behold 
Thy land and people. From thia hour 
1 jom myself to thy young power. 

^ Sigvat had gone to Rome because of a mortal sm he had committed; 
and his journey was a pilgrimage of penance. 
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I could not o'er to Russia hie — 

Thy mother's guardian here was I. 

It was my punishment for giving ' 

Magnus his name, while scarcely Uving. 

Afterwards Sigvat travelled with Queen Astrid, and followed 
Magnus to Norway. Sigvat sang thus: 

To the crowds streaming to the Thing, 

To see and hear Magnus their king. 

Loudly, young king. I’ll speak my mind — 

“God to His people has been kind.*’ 

If He, to whom be all the praise. 

Give us a son in all his ways 
Like to his sire, no folk on earth 
Will bless so much a royal birth. 

Now when Magnus became king of Norway Sigvat attended 
him, and was his dearest friend. Once it happened that Queen 
Astrid and Alvhild the king’s mother had exchanged some 
sharp words with each other, and Sigvat said; 

Alvhilda! though it was God’s will 
To raise thee — yet remember still 
The queen-bom Astrid should not be . 

Kept out of due respect by thee. 

Chapter X. King Olaf’s Shrine. — King Magnus had a 
shrine made and mounted with gold and silver, and studded 
with jewels. This shrine was m^e so that in shape and size 
it was like a coffin. Under it was an arclied way, and above 
was a raised roof, with a head and a roof-ridge. Behind were 
plaited hangings; and before were gratings with padlocks, which 
could be locked with a key. In this shrine King Magnus had 
the holy remains of King Olaf deposited, and many were the 
miracles there wrought. Of this Sigvat speaks; 

For him a golden shrine is made, 

For him whose heart was ne’er airaid 
Of mortal man — the holy king, 

>^om the Lord God to heaven did bring. 

Here many a man shall feel his way, 

Stone-blind, unconscious of the day, 

And at the shrine where Olaf lies 
Give songs of praise for opened eyes. 

It was also appointed by law that King Olaf’s holy day should 
be held holy over all Norway, and that day has been kept ever 
afterwards as the greatest of church days. Sigvat speaks of it: 
To Olaf, Magnus’ fatber, raise. 

Within my house, the song of praise! 

With joy, yet grief, we’ll keep the day 
Olaf to heaven was called away. 

^Sigvat often refers to the circumstance of his havii^ been the god- 
father of King Magnus, and having given him his name in baptism. See 
the Olaf Sagas, p. 238. 
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Well may I keep mthin my breast 
A day for bun m holy rest — 

My upraised hands a golden rmg 
On every branch * bear from that kmg 

Chapter XI Or Tore Hund — ^lore Hund left the country 
immediately after King Olaf’s fall He went all the way to 
Jerusalem, and many people say he never came back Tore 
Hund had a son called Sigurd, father of Ranveig who was 
married to John, a son of Ame Ameson Their childien were 
Vidkun of Bjarko, Sigurd Hund, Erling, and Jardtrud 
Chapter XII Of the Murder or Harek of Thiotta — 
Harek of Thiotta sat at home m Ins farm, till King Magnus 
Olafson came to the country and was made kmg Then Harek 
went south to Drontheim to King Magnus. At that time 
Asmund Grankelsson * was m the king’s house AVhen 
Harek came to Nidaros, and landed out of the ship, Asmund 
was standing with the kmg m the balcony outside the lolt, and 
both the king and Asmund knew Harek when they saw him 
"Now,” says Asmund to the kmg, “I will pay Harek for my 
father’s murder ” He had in his hand a little thin hatchet 
The king looked at him, and said, “Rather take this axe of 
mme ” It was thick, and made like a club “Thou must 
know, Asmund,” added he, “that there are hard bones in the 
old fellow ” Asmund took the axe, went down, and through 
the house, and when he came down to the cross-road ® Harek 
and his men coming up met him Asmund struck Harek on 
the head, so that the axe penetrated to the brains, and that 
was Harek’s death-wound Asmund turned back directly to 
the king’s house, and the whole edge of the axe was turned with 
the blow Then said the kmg, “What would thy axe have done, 
for even this one, I think, is spoilt^” Kmg Magnus afterwards 
gave him a fief and office m Halogaland, and many are the 
tales about the stnfe between Asmund and Harek’s sons 
Chapter XIII Of Torgeir Flek — Kalv Ameson had at 
first, for some time, the greatest share of the government of the 
country under King Magnus, but afterwards there were people 
who reminded the king of the part Kalv had taken at Stiklestad, 
and then it became difficult for Kalv to give the kmg satis- 
faction m anything Once it happened there were many men 
with the king bnnging their aSairs before him, and forgeir 

* The fingers, the branches of the hand, bore golden fruits from the 
generosity of the king 
'Vide Olaf Sagas, p 268 

’1 e. the common leading from the nver (Skipakroken) to the mam street 
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Flek from Suul in Vierdal, of whom mention is made before 
in the history of King Olaf the Saint [p. 316], came to him about 
some needful business. The king paid no attention to his 
words, but was listening to people who stood near him. Then 
Torgeir said to the king, so loud that all who were around him 
could hear: 

Ljstcfi, my lord, 

To my plain word. 

1 too was there, 

And had to bear 
A bloody head 
From Stiklested: 

For I was then 
With Oiaf's men. 

Listen to me: 

Well did I see 
The men you're trusting 
The dead corpse thrusting 
Out of their way. 

As dead it lay; 

And striding o'er 
Your father's gore. 

There was instantly a great uproar, and some told Torgeir 
to go out; but the king called him, and not only despatched his 
business to his satisfaction, but promised him favour and 
friendship. 

Chapter XIV. Kalv Arneson Flies the Country. — Soon 
after this the king was at a feast at the farm of Haug in V»rdal, 
and at the dinner-table Kalv Arneson sat upon one side of him, 
and Einar Tambarskelve on the other. It was already come 
so far that the king took little notice of Kalv, but paid most 
attention to Einar. The king said to Einar, “Let us ride 
to-day to Stiklestad. I should like to see the memorials of the 
things which took place there.” Einar replies, “I can tell thee 
nothing about it; but take thy foster-father Kalv with thee: 
he can give thee information about all that took place.” When 
the tables were removed, the king made himself ready, and 
said to Kalv, “Thou must go with me to Stiklestad.” 

Kalv replied, “That is really not my duty.” 

Then the king stood up in a passion, and said, “Go thou 
shalt, Kalv ! ” and thereupon he went out. 

Kalv put on his riding clothes in all haste, and said to his 
foot-boy, “Thou must ride directly to Egge, and order my 
house-servants to ship all my property on board my ship before 
sunset.” 

King Magnus now rides to Stiklestad, and Kalv with him. 
They alighted from horseback, and went to the place where 
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the battle had been. Then said the king to Kalv, “Where is 
the spot at which the king fellP” 

Kalv stretched out his spear-shaft, and said, “There he lay 
when he fell.” 

The king: “And where wast thou, Kalv?” 

Kalv: “Here where I am now standing.” 

The king turned red as blood in the face, and said, “Then 
thy axe could well have reached him.” 

Kalv replied, “My axe did not come near him”; and imme- 
diately went to his horse, sprang on its back, and rode away 
with all his men; and the king rode back to Haug. Kalv did 
not stop until he got home in the evening to Egge. There his 
ship lay ready at the shore side, and all his effects were on 
board, and the vessel manned with his house-servants. They 
set off immediately by night down the fjord, and afterwards 
proceeded day and night, when the wind suited. He sailed out 
into the West sea, and was there a long time plundering in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the Hebrides. Bjorn Gulbraascald tells 
of tl^ in the song about Kalv: 

Brother of Thorberg,* who still stood 
Well with the king! in angry mood 
He is the first to break with thee, 

Who well deserves esteemed to be: 

He is the first who fiiendship broke, 

Por envious men the ials^ood spoke; 

And he will be the first to rue 

The breach of friendship ’twixt you two. 

Chapter XV. Of the Threats of the Peasants. — King 
Magnus added to his property Viggia,® which Rut had been 
owner of, and Quiststad,® which had belonged to Torgeir, 
and also Egge, with all the goods which Kalv had left 
behind him; and thus he confiscated to the king’s estate 
many great farms, which had belonged to those of the bonder- 
army who had fallen at Stiklestad. In like manner, he laid 
heavy fines upon many of those who made the greatest oppo- 
sition to King Olaf. He drove some out of the country, took 
large sums of money from others, and had the cattle of others 
slaughtered for his use. Then the bonder began to murmur, 
and to say among themselves, “Will he go on in the same way 
as his father and other chiefs, whom we made an end of when 
their pride and lawless proceedings became insupportable?” 
This discontent spread widely trough the country. The 

' Tboiberg was a brother of Kalv Ameson. 

• Vide OlaJ Sagas, p. 361. • Vide Olaf Sagas, p. 37i . 
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people of Sogn gathered men, and, it was said, were deter- 
mined to give battle to King Magnus, if he came into the Fjords 
district. King Magnus was then in Hordaland, where he had 
remained a long time with a numerous retinue, and was now 
come to the resolution to proceed north to Sogn. When the 
king’s friends observed this, twelve men had a meeting, and 
resolved to determine by casting lots which of them should 
inform the king of the discontent of the people; and it so 
happened that the lot fell upon Sigvat. 

OaAPTER XVI. Of the I^ee-speaking Song, and of the 
Law-Book. — Sigvat accordingly composed a poem, which he 
called the Free-speaking Song, which begins with saying the 
king had delayed too long to pacify the people, who were 
threatening to rise in tumult against him. He said: 

Here in the South, from Sogn is spread 
The news that strUe draws to a head: 

The bonder wili the king oppose — 

Kings and their folk should ne’er be foes. 

Let us take arms, and briskly go 
To battle, if it must be so; 

Defend our king — but still deplore 
His land plunge in such strife once more. 

In this song are also these verses: 

Hakon,‘ who at Fitjar died — 

Hakon the Good, could not abide 
The viking rule, or robber train. 

And all men's love he thus did ^ain. 

The people since have still in mmd 
The laws of Hakon, just and kind; 

And men wili never see the day 
When Hakon's laws have passed away. 

The bonder ask but what is fair; 

The Olafs ’ and the Earls,’ when there 
Where Magnus sits, confirmed to all 
Their lands and gear — to great and small. 

Bold Trygve’s son, and Harald’s heir. 

The Olafs, while on earth they were. 

Observed the laws themselves had made. 

And none was for his own afraid. 

Let not thy counsellors stir thy wrath 
Against the man who speaks the truth: 

Thy honour lies in thy good sword. 

But still more in thy royal word; 

And, if the people do not lie. 

The new laws turn out not nigh 

’ song Bersaaglesviser appears to refer to some attempt to introduce 
the feudal system, with its escheats and forfeitures, instead of the udal 
tights, by King Magnus. 

’ Olaf Trygvesson, and Olaf the Saint, Harald's son. 

’ Earl Hakon the Great, and Earl Svend. 
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So ]ust and mild, a^ the laws given 
At Ulvesund m face of heaven 

Dread king' who urges thee to break 
Thv pledged word, and back to take 
Thy promise given’ Thou warrior bold ' 

With thy own people word to hold. 

Thy promise fimy to mamtam, 

Is to thyself the greatest gam 
Ihe battle storm raiser he 
Must by his own men trusted be. 

Who urges thee, who seek’st renown. 

The bonder cattle to cut down’ 

No kmg before e'er took m hand 
Such vikmg-work m his own land. 

Such rapme men will not long bear. 

And the king's counsellors wdl but share 
In their ill-wiU when once inflamed. 

The kmg himself for all is blamed 

Be cautious, with this news of treason 
Flymg about — give them no reason. 

We hang the ttuef, but then we use 
Consideration of the excuse 
I think, great kmg (who wilt rejoice 
Eagle and wolf with battle voice), 

It would be wise not to oppose 
Thy bonder, and make them thy foes 

' A dangerous sign it is, I fear. 

That old grey-bearded men appear 
In comers whispermg at the Thing, 

As if they had bad news to bring 
The young sit still — no laugh, or shout — 

More looks than words passmg about. 

And groups of whispermg heads are seen. 

On buttoned breasts, wi& lowermg mien 

Among the udalmen, they say 
The kmg, if he could have his way. 

Would seize the bonder’s udal land. 

And free bom men most this withstand 
In tmth the man whose udal field, 

• By any doom that law can yield 

From him adjudged the kmg would take. 

Could the kmg's throne and power shake 

This verse is the last; 

A holy bond between us still ' 

Makes me wish speedy end to ill 
The sluggard w aits tiU afternoon — 

At once, great Magnus! grant our boon. 

Thee we will serve with heart and hand. 

With thee we'll fight by sea or land 
With Olaf’s sword take Olaf’s mind. 

And to thy bonder be more kind 

' The bond of godfather at his baptism, to which Sigvat often alludes 
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In this song the king was exhorted to observe the laws which 
his &ther had established. This exhortation had a good effect 
on the king, for many others held the same language to him. 
So at last the king consulted the most prudent men, who ordered 
all affairs according to law. Thereafter King Magnus had the 
law-book composed in writing which is still in use in Drontheim 
district, and is called The Grey Goose.^ King Magnus after- 
wards became very popular, and was beloved by all the country 
people, and therefore he was called Magnus the Good. 

Chapter XVII. Of the English Kings [1040]. — ^The king 
of the English, King Harald, died ^ five years after his father 
King Canute, and was buried beside his father at Winchester. 
After his death his brother Hardacanute, the second son of the 
old King Canute, was king of England, and was thus king 
both of Denmark and England. He ruled these kingdoms two 
years, and then died of sickness in England [1042],® leaving no 
'children. He was buried at Winchester beside his father. 
After his death Edward the Good, a son of the English king 
Ethelred, and Emma a daughter of Richard earl of Rouen, 
was chosen king in England. King Edward the Good was, on 
his mother’s side, a brother of Harald and Hardacanute, the 
sons of Canute the Great; and the daughter of Canute and 
Queen Emma was Gunhild, who was married to the Emperor* 
Henry of Germany, who was called Henry the Mild. Gunhild 
was three years in Germany when she fell sick, and she died 
five years after the death of her father King Canute the 
Great.® 

Chapter XVIII. Of King Magnus Olafson [1042]. — When 
King Magnus Olafson heard of Hardacanute’s death, he imme- 

* The Grey Goose, so called probably from the colour of the parchment 
on which it is TOtten, is one of the most curious relics of the Middle 
Ages, and gives us an unexpected view of the social condition of the 
Narthmen in the eleventh century. Law appears to have been so far 
advanced among them that the forms were not merely established, hut 
the slightest breach of the legcd forms of proceeding involved the loss of 
the case. The Grey Goose embraces subjects not dealt with probably 
by any other code in Europe at that period. The provision for the poor, 
the equality of weights and measures, police of markets and of sea havens, 
provision for illegitimate children of the poor, inns for travellers, wages 
of servants and support of them in sickness, protection of pregnant women 
and even of domestic animals from injury, roads, bridges, vagrants, 
beggars, are subjects treated of in this code — See Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Oldkyndighed i H. i B. 1832 om Graagaasen ved Schlegel. 

* In to39, according to the Saxon Chronicle. 

* In 1041, according to the Saxon Chronicle. 

* More correctly — ^king; for Henry did not become emperor until 1047. 

* Gunhild died three years after her father, 18 July, 1038, and she had 
been married for only two years. 

*p847 
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diately sent people south to Denmarkj with a message to the 
men who had bound themselves by oath to the peace and 
agreement which was made between King Magnus and Harda- 
canute, and reminded them of their pledge. He added, as a 
conclusion, that in summer he would come with his army to 
Denmark to take possession of his Danish dominions, in terms 
• of the agreement, or to fall in the field with his army. So says 
Amor, the earl’s scald: 

Wise were the words, exceeding wise, 

Of him who stills the hungriest cries 
Of beasts of prey — the earls’ lord; 

And soon fulnlled will be his word: 

“With his good sword he'll Denmark gain, 

Or fall upon a bloody plain; » 

And rather than give up his cause, 

Will leave his corpse to ravens' claws.’’ 

Chapter XIX. King Magnus’s Armament. — Thereafter 
King Magnus gathered together a great army, and summoned 
to him all lendermen and powerful bonder, and collected war- 
ships. When the army was assembled it was very handsome, 
and well fitted out. He had seventy large vessels when he 
sailed from Norway, So says Thjodolf the scald: 

Brave king I the terror of the foe. 

With thee will many a long-ship go, 

FuU seventy sail are gathered here, 

Eastward with their great king to steer. 

And southward now the bright keel glides; 

O’er the white waves the Bison rides. 

Sails swell, yards crack, the highest mast 
O’er the wide sea scarce seen at last. 

Here it is related that King Magnus had the great Bison, ^ 
which his father King Olaf had built. It had more than thirty 
benches of rowers; and forward on the bow was a great bufialo 
head, and aft on the stern-post was its tail. Both the head 
and the tail, and both necks® of the ship, were gilded over. 
Of this speaks Amor, the earl’s scald: 

The white foam lashing o’er the deck 
Oft made the gilded head to shake: 

The helm down, the vessel’s heel 

Oft showed her stem’s bright glancing steel. 

Around Stavan^-point careering. 

Through the wud sea’s white flames steering. 

Tackle loud singing to the strain. 

The storm-horse fhes to Denmark’s plain. 


^ Vide Olaf Sagas, p. 303. 


• Vide Olaf Sagas, p. 71 note. 
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King Magnus set out to sea from Agdei, and sailed over to 
Jutland. So says Arnor: 


I can relate how through the gale 
The gallant Bison carried sail, 

With her lee gunwale in the wave. 

The king on board, Magnus the brave! 
The iron-clad Thingmen’s chief to see 
On Jutland's coast right glad were we — 
Right glad our men to see a king 
Who in the fight his sword could swing. 


Chapter XX. King Magnus comes to Denmark. — When 
King Magnus came to Denmark he was joyfully received. He 
appointed a Thing without delay, to which he summoned the 
people of the country, and desired they would take him as 
king, according to the agreement which had been entered into. 
As the highest of the chiefs of the country were bound by oath 
to King Magnus, and were desirous of keeping their word and 
oath, they endeavoured zealously to promote the cause with 
the people. It contributed also that King Canute the Great, 
and all his descendants, were dead; and a third assistance was, 
that his father King Olafs sanctity and miracles were become 
celebrated in all countries. 

Chapter XXI. King Magnus chosen King of Denmark. 
— Kin g Magnus afterwards ordered the people to be summoned 
to Wborg^ to a Thing. Both in older and later times, the 
Danes elected their kings at the Viborg Thing. At this Thing 
the Danes chose Magnus Olafson to be king of all the Danish 
dominions. King Magnus remained long in Denmark during 
the summer; and wherever he came the people received him 
joyfully, and obeyed him willingly. He divided the country 
into baronies and districts, and gave fiefs to men of power in 
the land. Late in autumn he returned with his fleet to Norway, 
but lay for some time at the river Gotha. 

Chapter XXII. Of Svein Ulvson. — There was a man, by 
name Svein, a son of Earl UIv, and grandson of Torgils Spraka- 
leg. Svein’s mother was Astrid, a daughter of King Svein of 
England. She was a sister of Canute the Great by the father’s 
side, and of the Swedish King Olaf Ericson by the mother’s 
side; for her mother was Queen Sigrid the Haughty, a daughter 
of Skogul-Toste. Svein Ulvson had been a long time living 
with his relation the Swedish king, ever since King Canute had 
ordered his father Ulv to be killed, as is related in the story of 
old King Canute 2 — that he had his brother-in-law, Earl 

‘ An ancient little town in North Jutland. “ Vide Oto/ Sagas, p. 312. 
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Ulv, murdered in Roskilde; and on which account Svein had 
not since been in Denmark. Svein Ulvson was one of the 
handsomest men that could be seen; he was very stout and 
strong, and very expert in all exercises, and a well-spoken man 
with^. Every one who knew him said he had every quality 
which became a good chief. Svein Ulvson waited upon King 
Magnus while he lay in the Gotha river, as before mentioned, 
and the king received him kindly, as he was by many advised 
to do; for Svein was a particularly popular man. He could 
also speak for himself to the king well and cleverly; so that it 
came at last to Svein entering into King Magnus’s service, and 
becoming his man. They often talked together afterwards in 
private concerning many affairs. 

Chapter XXIII. Svein Ulvson created an Earl. — One 
day, as King Magnus sat in his high seat and many people were 
around him, Svein Ulvson sat upon a footstool before the king. 
The king then made a speech: “Be it known to you, chiefs, and 
the people in general, that I have taken the following resolution. 
Here is a distinguished man, both for family and for his own 
merits, Svein Ulvson, who has entered into my service, and 
given me promise of fidelity. Now, as ye know, the Danes 
have this summer become my men, so that when I am absent 
from the country it is without a head; and it is not unknown 
to you how it is ravaged by the people of Vendland, Kurland, 
and others from the Baltic, as well as by Saxons. Therefore 
I promised them a chief who could defend and rule their land; 
and I know no man better fitted, in all respects, for this than 
Svein Ulvson, who is of birth to be chief of the country. I 
will therefore make him my earl, and give him the govern- 
ment of my Danish dominions while I am in Norway; just as 
King Canute the Great set his father, Earl Ulv, over Denmark 
while he was in England.” 

Then Einar Tambarskelve said, “Too great an earl — too great 
an earl, my foster-son I” 

The king replied in a passion, “Ye have a poor opinion of my 
judgment, I think. Some consider that ye are too great earls, 
and others that ye are fit for nothing.” 

Then the king stood up, took a sword, and girt it on the 
earl’s loins, and took a shield and fastened it on his shoulders, 
put a helmet upon his head, and gave him the title of earl, 
with the same fiefs in Denmark which his father Earl Ulv had 
forinerly held. Afterwards a shrine was brought forth con- 
taining holy relics, and Svein laid his hand thereon, and swore 
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'^Eb® oath of fidelity to King Magnus; upon which the king led 
ihe earl to the high seat by his side. So says Thjodolf: 

’Twas at the Gotha river’s shore. 

With hand on shrine Svein Ulvson swore, 

King Magnus first said o’er the oath. 

With which Svein Ulvson pledged his troth. 

The vows by Svein solemnly given. 

On holy bones of saints in heaven. 

To Magnus seemed both fair and fast: 

He found they were too fair to last. 

Earl Svein went thereafter to Denmark, and the whole nation 
received him well. He established a hird about him, and soon 
became a great man. In winter he went much about the 
country, and made friends among the powerful chiefs; and, 
indeed, he was beloved by all the people of the land. 

Chapter XXIV. King Magnus’s Foray [1043]. — King 
Magnus proceeded northward to Norway with his fleet, and 
wintered there; but when the spring set in he gathered a large 
force, with which he sailed south to Denmark, having heard the 
news from Vendland that the Vendland people in Jomsborg 
had withdrawn from their submission to him. The Danish 
kings had formerly had a very large earldom there, and they 
first founded Jomsborg; and now the place was become a very 
strong fortress. When King Magnus heard of this, he ordered 
a large fleet and army to be levied in Denmark and sailed in 
summer to Vendland with all his forces, which made a very 
large army altogether. Arnor, the earl’s scald, tells of it thus : 

Now in this strophe, royal youth! 

I tell no more than the plain truth. 

Thy armed outfit from the strand 
Left many a keel-trace on the sand, 

And never did a king before 
So many ships to any shore 
Lead on, as thou to Vendland’s isle; 

The Vendland men in fright recoil. 

Now when King Magnus came to Vendland he attacked 
Jomsborg, and soon took the fortress, killing many people, 
burning and destroying both in the town and in the country 
all around, and making the greatest havoc. So says Arnor, 
the earl’s scald: 

The robbers, hemmed ’twixt death and fire, 

Knew not how to escape thy ire; 

O’er Jomsborg castle’s highest towers 
Thy wrath the whirlwind-fire pours. 

The heathen on his false gods calls, 

And trembles even in their halls ; 

And by the light from its own fiame 
The king this viking-hold o’ercame. 
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Many people in Vendland submitted to King Magnus, but 
many more got out of the way and fled. King Magnus returned 
to Denmark, and prepared to take his winter abode there, and 
sent away the Danish, and also a great many of the Norwegian 
people he had brought with him. 

Chapter XXV. Svein receives the Title of King. — The 
same winter in which Svein Ulvson was raised to the govern- 
ment of the whole Danish dominions, and had made friends of 
a great number of the principal chiefs in Denmark, and obtained 
the affections of the people, he assumed, by the advice of many 
of the chiefs, the title of king. But when in the spring there- 
after he heard that King Magnus had come from the north with 
a great army, Svein went over to Scania, from thence up to 
Gotland, and so on to Sweden to his relation King Emund, 
where he remained all summer, and sent spies out to Denmark, 
to inquire about the king’s proceedings and the number of his 
men. Now when Svein heard that King Magnus had let a great 
part of his army go away, and also that he was south [west] in 
Jutland, he rode from Sweden with a great body of people 
which the Swedish king had given him. When Svein came to 
Scania the people of that country received him well, treated 
him as their kmg, and men joined him in crowds. He then 
went on to Sealand, where he was also well received, and the 
whole country joined him. He then went to Fyen, and laid 
all the islands under his power; and as the people also joined 
him, he collected a great army, and many ships of war. King 
Magnus married his sister Ulvhild, Olaf’s daughter, to Otto 
duke of Saxony. They had a son who was called Magnus, 
from whom a great family has descended. The dukes who 
rule over Brunswick reckon their descent from King Olaf 
the Saint. 

Chapter XXVI. Of King Magnus’s Military Force.— 
King Magnus heard this news, and at the same time that the 
people of Vendland had a large force on foot. He summoned 
people therefore to come to him, and drew together a great 
army in Jutland. Otto ^ also, the duke of Brunswick, who had 
married Ulvhild, King Olaf the Saint’s daughter, and the sister 
of King Magnus, came to him with a great troop. The Danish 
chiefs pressed I^g Magnus to advance against the Vendland 
army, and not to allow pagans to march over and lay waste 
the country; so it was resolved that the king with his army 

^ He was called Ordulf, not Otto, and was a son of Duke Bernhard of 
Saxony. 
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'■ should proceed south to Heidaby.^ While King Magnus lay at 
Skotburg river, on Lyrskog Heath, he got intelligence con- 
cerning the Vendland army, and that it was so numerous it 
could not be counted; whereas King Magnus had so few, that 
there seemed no chance for him but to fly. The king, however, 
determined on fighting, if there was any possibility of gaining 
the victory; but the most dissuaded him from venturing on an 
engagement, and all, as one man, said that the Vendland people 
had undoubtedly a prodigious force. Duke Otto, however, 
pressed much to go to battle. Then the king ordered the 
whole army to be gathered by the war trumpets into battle 
array, and ordered ^1 the men to arm, and to lie down for the 
night under their shields; for he was told the enemy’s army 
h^ come to the neighbourhood. The king was very thoughtful; 
for he was vexed that he should be obliged to fly, which 
fate he had never experienced before. He slept but little all 
night, and chanted his prayers. 

Chapter XXVII. Of King Olaf’s Miracle. — ^The following 
day was Michaelmas eve [28 September]. Towards dawn the 
king slumbered, and dreamt that his father King Olaf the Saint 
appeared to him, and said, “Art thou so melancholy and afraid, 
because the Vendland people come against thee with a great 
army? Be not afraid of heathens, although they be many; 
for I shall be with thee in the battle. Prepare, therefore, to 
give battle to the Vendlanders, when thou hearest my trumpet.” 
When the king awoke he told his dream to his men, and the day 
was then dawning. At that moment all the people heard a 
ringing of bells in the air; and those among King Magnus’s men 
who had been in Nidaros thought that it was the ringing of the 
bell called Glad, which King Olaf had presented to the church 
of Saint Clement in Kaupangen. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. Battle of Lyrskog Heath. — Then 
King Magnus stood up, and ordered the war trumpets to sound, 
and at that moment the Vendland army advanced from the 
south across the river against him; on which the whole of the 
king’s army stood up, and advanced against the heathens. 
King Magnus threw off from him his coat of ring-mail, and 
had a red silk shirt outside over his clothes, and had in his 

>Now Haddeby, at the town of Sleswig. The liver SUe divides this 
ancient town site from the present town of Sleswig. The battle really 
took place at Lyrskog Heath to the west of Sleswig, whilst Skotburg 
liver is the same as Kongeaa, which flows into the sea to the north of 
Ribe, westward. 
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hands the battle-axe called Hel which had belonged to King 
Olaf. King Magnus ran on before all his men to the enemy’s 
army, and instantly hewed down with both hands every man 
who came against him. So says Amor, the earl’s scald: 

His armour on the ground he flung. 

His broad axe round his head he swung; 

And Norway’s king strode on in might, 

Through ringing swords, to the wild fight. 

His broad axe Hel with both hands wielding, 

Shields, helms, and skulls before it yielding, 

He seemed with Fate the world to share. 

And life or death to deal out there. 

This battle was not very long; for the king’s men were very 
fiery, and where they came the Vendland men fell as thick as 
sand heaped up by the waves on the strand. They who stood 
behind betook themselves to flight, and were hewed down like 
cattle at a slaughter. The king himself drove the fugitives 
eastward over the heath, and people fell all over the moor. 
So sa3rs Thjodolf: 

And foremost he pursued, 

And the flying foe down hewed; 

An eagle’s feast each stroke. 

As the Vendland helms he broke. 

He drove them o’er the heath. 

And they fly from bloody death; 

But the moor, a mile or more, 

With the dead was studded o’er. 

It is a common saying, that there never was so great a slaughter 
of men in the northern lands, since the time of Christianity, as 
took place among the Vendland people on L5Tskog Heath. On 
the other side, not many of King Magnus’s people were killed, 
although many were wounded. It is told in the Bremen Book,® 
that the Danes had killed Rettebur, a Vendland king; and that 
he had eight sons, who sought to avenge their father, and laid 
w'aste a great part of Denmark, as far north as Ribe; but they 
all fell on L3rrskog Heath before King Magnus, and fifteen 
thousand men with them. After the battle, the king ordered 
the wounds of his men to be bound; but there were not so 
many doctors in the army as were necessary, so the king 
himself went round, and felt the hands of those he thought 
best suited for the business; and when he had thus stroked 
their palms he named twelve men, who, he thought, had the 
softest hands, and told them to bind the wounds of the people; 

’ Hel =Death, the goddess of Death. 

^Hisiorha Ecclesia^ica Adami BremmsiSf lib. ii. cap 59. Adam of 
Bremen wrote about 1075, about thirty years only after this battle. 
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and although none of them had ever tried it before, they all 
became afterwards the best of doctors. There were two Iceland 
men among them: the one was Torkil, a son of Geisel, from 
Lyngar; the other was Atle, father of Baard Swart of Selardal,^ 
from whom many good doctors are descended. After this 
battle, the report of the miracle which King Olaf the Saint had 
worked was spread widely through the country; and it was 
the common saying of the people, that no man could venture 
to fight against King Magnus Olafson, for his father Saint Olaf 
stood so near to him that his enemies, on that account, never 
could do him harm. 

Chapter XXIX. Battle at Re. — King Magnus immediately 
turned round with his army against Svein, whom he called his 
earl, although the Danes called him their lung; and he collected 
ships, and a great force, and on both sides a great strength was 
assembled. In S vein’s army were many chiefs from Scania, 
Halland, Sealand, and Fyen; while King Magnus, on the other 
hand, had mostly Norway and Jutland men, and with that 
war-force he hastened to meet Svein. They met at Re,^ on the 
west side of the isle of Riigen; and there was a great battle, 
which ended in King Magnus gaining the victory, and Svein 
taking flight. After losing many people, Svein fled back to 
Scania, and from thence to Gotland, which was a safe refuge 
if he needed it, and stood open to him. King Magnus returned 
to Jutland, where he remained all winter with many people, 
and had a guard to watch his ships. Arnor, the earl’s scald, 
speaks of this: 

At Re our battle-loving lord 
In bloody meeting stained his sword — 

At Re, upon the western shore, 

In Westland warriors’ blood once more. 

Chapter XXX. Battle at Aarhus, in Jutland. — Svein 
Ulvson went directly to his ships as soon as he heard that King 
Magnus had left his fleet. He drew to him all the men he 
could, and went round in winter among the islands, Sealand, 
Fyen, and others. Towards Yule he sailed to Jutland, and 
went into Lymfjord, where many people submitted to him. He 
imposed scatt upon some, but some joined King Magnus. Now 
when King Magnus heard what Svein was doing, he betook 
himself to his ships with all the Northmen then in Denmark, 

I Baard’s son was the famous surgeon Ravn SveinbjOmson, ob. 1211. 

•Snorre has thought that Re was somewhere among the Danish isles; 
but it is really KS, the old name of Riigen. 
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and a part of the Danish troops, and steered south along the 
land. Svein was then in Aarhus with a great force; and when 
he heard of King Magnus he laid his vessels without the town, 
and prepared for battle. When King Magnus heard for certain 
where Svein was, and that the distance between them was but 
short, he held a House-thing, and addressed his people thus: 
“It is reported to me that the earl and his fleet are lying not 
far from us, and that he has many people. Now I would let 
you know that I intend to go out against the earl and fight for 
it, although we have fewer people. We will, as formerly, put 
our trust in God, and Saint Olaf my father, who has given us 
victory sometimes when we fought, even though we had fewer 
men than the enemy. Now I would have you get ready to 
seek out the enemy, and give battle the moment we find him 
by rowing all to the attack, and being all ready for battle." 
Thereupon the men put on their weapons, each man making 
himself and his place ready; and then they stretched themselves 
to their oars. When they saw the earl’s ships they rowed towards 
them, and made ready to attack. When Svein’s men saw the 
forces they armed themselves, bound their ships together, and 
then began one of the sharpest of battles. So says Thjodolf 
the scald: 

Shield against shield, the earl and king 
Made shields and swords together ring. 

The gold-decked heroes made a play 
Whi& Hilda's iron-shirt men say 
They never saw before or since 
On battle-deck: the brave might wince, 

As spear and arrow whistling flew, 

Point blank, death-bringing, quick and true. 

They fought at the bows, so that the men only on the bows 
could strike; the men on the forecastle thrust with spears; 
and all who were farther off shot with light spears or javelins, 
or war-arrows. Some fought with stones, or short stakes; and 
those who were aft of the mast shot with the bow. So says 
Thjodolf: 

Steel-pointed spear, and sharpened stake. 

Made the broad shield on arm shake: 

The eagle, hovering in the air, 

Screamed o'er the prey preparing there. 

And stones and arrows thickly flew. 

And many a warrior bold they slew. 

The bowman never twanged his bow 
And drew his shaft so oft as now; 

And Drontheim's bowmen on that day 
Were not first tired of this play : 

Arrows and darts so quickly fly. 

You could not follow with the eye. 
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Here it appears how hot the battle was with casting weapons. 
Sjng Magnus stood in the beginning of the battle witlun a 
shield-iampart; but as it appeared to him that matters were 
going too slowly, he leaped over the shields, and rushed forward 
in the ship, encouraging his men with a loud cheer, and springing 
to the bows, where the battle was going on hand to hand. M^en 
his men saw this they urged each other on with mutual cheering, 
and there was one great hurrah through all the ships. So 
says Thjodolf: 

“ On with our ships! on to the foe! ” 

Cry Magnus’ men — on, on they go. 

Spears against shields in fiU7 rattle — 

Was never seen so fierce a battle. 


And now the battle was exceedingly sharp; and in the assault 
Svein’s ship was cleared of all her forecastle men upon and on 
both sides of the forecastle. Then Magnus boarded Svein’s 
ship, followed by his men; and one after the other came up, 
and made so stout an assault that Svein’s men gave way, and 
King Magnus first cleared that ship, and then the rest, one 
after the other. Svein fled, with a great part of his people; but 
many fell, and many got life and grace. Thjodolf tdls of this: 

Brave Magnus, from the stem springing 
On to the stem, where swords were ringing, 

From his sea-raven’s beak of gold 
Deals death around — ^the brave! the bold! 

The earl’s housemen now begin 

To shrink and fall: their ranks grow thin — 

The king’s luck thrives — their decks are cleared. 

Of fighting men no more appeared. 

The earl’s ships are driven to flight, 

Before the khig would stop the fight: 

The gold-distributor first then 
Gave quarters to the vanquished men. 

This battle was fought on the last Sunday before Yule 
[18 December, ro43]. So says Thjodolf: 

’Twas on a Sunday morning bright. 

Fell out this great and bloody fight, 

When men were arming, fighting, dying, 

Or on the red decks wounded lying. 

And many a man, foredoomed to die. 

To save his life o’erboard did fly. 

But sank; for swimming could not save, 

And dead men rolled in every wave. 


Magnus 

Thjodolf: 


took seven ships from Svein’s people. 

Thick Olaf’s son seven vessels cleared. 

And with his fleet the prizes steered. 

The Norway girls will not be sad 
To hear such news — each from her lad. 


So sa3ts 
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He also sings: 

The captured men will grieve the most 
Svein and their comrades to have lost; 

For it went iU with those who fled. 

Their wounded had no easjr bed. 

A heavy storm that very night 
O'ertook them flying from the fight; 

And skulls and bones are tumbling round, 

Under the sea, on sandy ground. 

Svein fled immediately by night to Sealand, with the men 
who had escaped and were inclined to follow him; but King 
Magnus brought his ships to the shore, and sent his men up 
the country in the night-time, and early in the morning they 
came down to the strand with a great booty in cattle. Thjodolf 
tells about it: 

But yesterday with heavy stones 

We crushed their skulls, and broke their bones. 

And thinned their ranks; and now to-day 
Up through their land we’ve ta’en our way. 

And driven their cattle to the shore. 

And filled our ships with food in store. 

To save his land from our quick swords, ^ 

Svein will need something more than words. 

Chapter XXXI. Svein’s Flight. — King Magnus sailed with 
his fleet from the south after Svein to Sealand; but as soon as 
the king came there Svein fled up the country with his men, 
and Magnus followed them, and pursued the fugitives, killing 
all that were laid hold of. So says Thjodolf: 

The Sealand girl asks with fear, 

“Whose blood-bespattered shield and spear — 

The earl’s or king’s — ^up from the shore 
Moved on with many a warrior more? ” 

We scoured through all their muddy lanes, 

Woodlands, and fields, and miry plains. 

Their hasty footmarks in the clay 
Showed that to Ringsted ^ led their way. 

Spattered with mud from heel to bead. 

Our gallant lord his true men led. 

Will Lund’s ' earl halt bis hasty flight. 

And try on land another fight? 

His banner yesterday was seen. 

The sand-hills and green trees between, 

Through moss and mire to the strand. 

In arrow flight, leaving the land. 

Then Svein fled over to Fyen Island, and King Magnus 
carried fire and sword through Sealand, and burnt all round, 

^ Now Ringsted in the centre of Sealand, the king’s seat. 

> Lund in Skaane. 
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because their men had joined S vein’s troop in harvest. So 
says Thjodolf: 

As Sveiiz in winter had destroyed 
The royal house, the king employed 
No little force to guard the land, 

And the earl’s forays to withstand. 

An armed band one mom he found, 

And so beset them round and round, 

That Canute’s nephew quickly fled. 

Or he would have been captive led. 

Our Drontheim king in bis just ire 
Laid waste the land with sword and Are, 

Burnt every house, and over all 
Struck terror into great and small. 

To the earl’s friends he well repaid 
Their deadly hate — such wild work made 
On them and theirs, that from bis fury. 

Flying for life, away they hurry. 

Chapter XXXII. Burning in Fyen. — As soon as King 
Magnus heard that Svein with his troops had gone across to 
Fyen, he sailed after them; and when Svein heard this news he 
went on board ship and sailed to Scania, and from thence to 
Gotland, and at last to the Swedish king. King Magnus landed 
in Fyen, and plundered and burned over all; and all of Svein’s 
men who came there fled far enough. Thjodolf speaks of 
it thus: 

Fiona ^ Isle, once green and fair, 

Lies black and recking through the air; 

The red fog rises, thick and hot, 

From burning farm and smouldering cot. 

The gaping thralls in terror gaze 
On the broad upward-spiring blaze, 

From thatched roofs and oak-built walls, 

Their murdered masters* stately halls. 

Svein’s men, my girl, will not forget 
That thrice they have the Norsemen met — 

By sea, by land, with steel, with fire, 

Thrice have they felt the Norse king’s ire. 

Fiona’s maids are slim and fair, 

The lovely prizes, lads, we ’ll share : 

Some stand to arms in rank and row. 

Some seize, bring off, and fend with blow. 

After this the people of Denmark submitted to King Magnus, 
and during the rest of the winter there was peace. King 
Magnus then appointed some of his men to govern Denmark; 
and when spring was advanced he sailed northwards with 
his fleet to Norway, where he remained a great part of the 
summer [1044]. 

' Fyen, Ftinen, the second largest island in Denmark. 
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Chapter XXXIII. Battle at Helganes. — Now when 
Svein heard that King Magnus had gone to Norway he rode 
straight down, and had many people out of Sweden with Iiim. 
The people of Scania received him well, and he again collected 
an army, with which he first crossed over into Sealand, and 
seized upon it and Fyen, and aU the other isles. When King 
Magnus heard of tliis he gathered together men and ships, and 
sailed to Denmark; and as soon as he knew where Svein was 
lying with his ships. King Magnus sailed to meet him. They 
met at a place called Helganes,^ and the battle began about 
the fall of day. King Magnus had fewer men, but larger and 
better equipt vessels. So says Arnor, the earl’s scald: 

At Helganes — so goes the tale — 

The brave wolf-feeder, under sail. 

Made many an ocean-elk ‘ his prey. 

Seized many a ship ere break of day. 

'UTien twilight fell he urged the fight, 

Gose combat — ^man to man — all night; 

Through a long harvest night’s dark hours, 

Down poured the battle's iron showers. 

The battle was very hot, and as night advanced the fall of 
men was great. King Magnus, during the whole night, threw 
hand-spears. Thjodolf speaks of this: 

And there at Helganes sank down. 

Sore wounded, men of great renown; 

And Svein's retainers lost all heart. 

Ducking before the fiying dart. 

The Norsemen’s king let fly his spears. 

His death-wounds adding to their fears; 

For each spear-blade was wet all o’er. 

Up to the shaft in their life-gore. 

To make a short tale. King Magnus won the victory in this 
battle, and Svein fled. His ship was cleared of men from stem 
to stem; and it went so on board many others of his sliips. 
So says Thjodolf: 

Earl Svein fled from the empty deck. 

His lonely ship an unmann’d wreck; 

Magnus me Good, the people’s friend. 

Pressed to the death on the false Svein. 

Neite,’ the sword his father bore. 

Was, edge and point, stained red with gore: 

Swords sprinkle blood o’er armour bright. 

When kings for land and power fight. 


^ Helganes is eastward of the town Aarhus, in North Jutland, in the 
parish of Helganes, barony of Mots. 

’ Ship. 

* This was the name of Saint OlaPs sword, which Magnus had recovered. 
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And he also says: 

The cutters of Bjome’s brother ' 

Soon changed their owner for another; 

The king took them and all their gear: 

The crews, however, got off clear. 

A great number of Svein’s men fell, and King Magnus and 
his men had a vast booty to divide. So says Thjodolf: 

Where the Norsemen the Danish slew, 

A Gotland shield and breast-plate true 
Fell to my share of spoil by lot; 

And something more i’ the south I got: 

(There all the summer swords were ringing:) 

A helm, gay arms, and gear worth bringing. 

Home to my quiet lovely one 
I sent — ^with news how we had won. 

Svein fled up to Scania with all the men who escaped with 
him; and King Magnus and his people drove the fugitives up 
through the country, without meeting any opposition either 
from Svein’s men or the bonder. So says Thjodolf: 

Olaf’s brave son then gave command. 

All his ships’ crews should quickly land : 

King Magnus, marching at their head, 

A noble band of warriors led. 

A foray through the land he makes; 

Denmark in every quarter shakes. 

Up hill and down the horses scour, 

Carrying the Danes from Norsemen’s power. 

King Magnus drove with fire and sword through the land. 
So says Thjodolf: 

And now the Norsemen storm along, 

Following their banner m a throng: 

King Magnus' banner flames on high, 

A star to guide our roaming by. 

To Lund, o’er Scania’s peaceful field. 

My shoulder bore my useless shield: 

A f2iirer land, a better road. 

As friend or foe, I never trod. 

They began to bum the habitations all around, and the people 
fled on every side. So says Thjodolf: 

Our ice-cold iron in great store, 

Our arms, beside the king we bore: 

The Scanian rogues fly at the view 
Of men and st^ all sharp and trqe. 

Their timbered houses flame on high, 

Red flashing over half the sky ; 

The blazing town flings forth its light, 

Lighting the cowards on their flight. 


* Svein Ulvson had a brother called Bjorn, or by the English cluonirlers 
Esbem. 
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And he also sang 

The king o’er all the Danish land 
Roams, with his fire bnngmg band 
The house, the hut, the farm, the town 
All where men dwelt is bum^ down 
O’er Denmark’s plains and com fields. 

Meadows and moois, are seen our shidds 

Victorious ovtr all, we chase 

Svem s wounded men from place to place 

Across Fiona’s moor agam, 

The paths late trodden by our men 
We tread once more, until gmte near. 

Through mommg mist, the foes appear 
Then up our numerous banners flare 
In the cold early mommg air, 

And they from Magnus’ power who flj 
Cannit his qmck war work den> 

Then Svein fled eastwards along Scania, and King Alagnus 
returned to his ships, and steered eastwards also along the 
Seaman coast, havmg got ready with the greatest haste to sail 
Thjodolf sings thus about it 

No dnnk but the salt sea 
On board our ships had we, 

When, following our kmg. 

On board our ships we spnng 
Hard work on the salt sea, 

Off Scania’s coast, had we, 

But we laboured for the kmg. 

To his foemen death to brmg 

Svem fled to Gotland, and then sought refuge with the 
Swedish king, with whom he remained aU winter, and was 
treated with great respect 

Chapter 3QCXIV Of Ejng Magnus’s Campaign — When 
King Magnus had subdued Scama he turned about, and first 
went to Falster/ where he landed, plundered, and killed many 
people who had before submitted to Svem Arnor speaks 
of this 

A bloody vengeance for their gmle 
Kmg Magnus takes on Falster Isle, 

The treamerous Danes his fury feel. 

And fall before his purpled steel 
The battle field is covered o’er 
With eagles’ prey from shore to shore. 

And the kmg’s hirdmen were the first 
To quench with blood the ravens’ thirst 

Thereafter Magnus with his fleet proceeded to the isle of 

1 A Danish island m the Baltic, south of Sealand 
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’''Pyen, went on land, plundered, and made great devastation. 
So says Amor, the earl’s scald: 

To fair Fiona’s grassy shore 
His banner now again he bore: 

He who the mail-shirt’s linked chains 
Severs, and all its lustre stains — 

He will be long remembered there, 

The warrior in his twentieth year. 

Whom their black ravens from afar 
Saluted as he went to war. 

Chapter XXXV. Or King Magnus’s Battles [1046]. — 
King Magnus remained in Denmark all that winter, and sat in 
peace. He had held many battles, and had gained the victory 
in all. So says Odd Kikinescald : 

’Fore Michaelmas was struck the blow 
That laid the Vendland vikings low; 

And people learned with joy to hear 
The clang of arms, and leaders’ cheer. 

Short before Yule fell out the day. 

Southward of Aarhus, where the fray, 

Though not enough the foe to quell. 

Was of the bloodiest men can tell. 

And Arnor says: 

01af*s avenger who can sing? 

The scald cannot o’ertake the king. 

Who makes the war-bird daily drain 
The corpse- Woof o/ his foemea slaia. 

Four battles won within a year — 

Breaker of shields! with sword and spear, 

And hand to hand, exalt thy fame 
Above the kings of greatest name. 

King Magnus had three battles with Svein Ulvson. So says 
Thjodolf: 

To our brave Drontheim sovereign’s praise 
The scald may all bis scaldcraft raise; 

For fortune, and for daring deed, 

His song will not the truth exceed. 

After three battles to regain 
What was his own, imjustly ta’en, 

Unjustly kept, and dues denied. 

He levied dues in red blood dyed. 

While King Magnus the Good, a son of King Olaf the Saint, 
ruled over Norway, as before related, the Earl Rognvald Bruse- 
son lived with him. Earl Torfinn Sigurdson, the uncle of 
Rognvald, ruled then over Orkney. King Magnus sent Rogn- 
vald west to Orkney, and ordered that Torfinn should let him 
have his father’s heritage. Torfinn let Rognvald have a third 
part of the land along with him; for so had Bruse, the father of 
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Rognvald, had it at his d)dng day. Earl Torfiim was married 
to Ingeborg, the earl-mother, who was a daughter of Finn 
Ameson. Earl Rognvald thought he should have two-thirds 
of the land, as Olaf the Saint had promised to his father Bruse, 
and as Bruse had enjoyed as long as Olaf lived. This was the 
origin of a great strife between these relations, concerning 
which we have a long saga. They had a great battle in Pent- 
land Firth, in which Kalv Ameson was with Earl Torfinn. So 
says Bjorn Gulbraascald: 

Thy cutte^ dashing through the tide. 

Brought aid to Earl Torfinn’s side, 

Finn's son-in-law, and people say 
Thy aid made Bruse’s son ^ve way. 

Kalv, thou art fond of warlike toil. 

Gay in the strife and bloody broil; 

But here 'twas hate made thee contend 
Against Earl Rognvald, the king’s friend. 

Chapter XXXVI. Of Ejng Magnus’s Letters. — King 
Magnus ruled then both over Detunark and Norway; and when 
he had got possession of the Danish dominions he sent am- 
bassadors over to England to King Edward, who brought to 
him King Magnus’s letter and seal.^ And in this letter there 
stood, along with a salutation from King Magnus, these words: 
“Ye must have heard of the agreement which I and Harda- 
canute made — that he of us two who survived the other should 
have all the land and people which the deceased had possessed. 
Now it has so turned out, as ye have no doubt heard, that I 
have taken the Danish dominions as my heritage after Harda- 
canute. But before he departed this lUe he had England as 
well as Denmark; therefore I consider myself now, in conse- 
quence of my rights by this agreement, to own England also. 
Now I will therefore that thou deliver to me the kingdom; 
otherwise I will seek to take it by arms, both from Denmark 
and Norway: and let him rule the land to whom fate gives 
the victory.” 

Chapter XXXVII. King Edward’s Answer to King 
Magnus’s Letter. — ^Now when King Edward had read this 
letter, he replied thus: “It is known to all men in this country 
that King Ethelred, my father, was udal-born to this kingdom, 
both after the old and new law of inheritance. We were four 
sons after him; and when he by death left the throne, my 
brother Edmund took the government and kingdom; for he was 
the oldest of us brothers, and I was well satisfied that it was 
* A letter with the seal on it unbroken. 
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pji> And after him my stepfather, Canute the Great, took the 
mogdom, and so long as he lived there was no access to it. 
sifter him my brother ^ Harald was king as long as he lived ; 
land after him my brother Hardacanute took the kingdoms 
jboth of Denmark and England; for he thought that a just 
brotherly division that he should have both England and 
Denmark, and that I should have no kingdom at all. Now 
he died, and then it was the resolution of all the people of the 
country to take me for king here in England. So long as I 
had no kingly title I served my superiors, in all respects, hke 
those who had no claims by birth to land or kingdom. Now, 
however, I have received the kingly title, and am consecrated 
king. I have established my royal dignity and authority, as 
my father before me; and while I live I will not renounce my 
tide. If King Magnus come here with an army, I will gather 
no army against him; but he shall only get the opportunity of 
taking England when he has taken my life TeU him these 
words of mine.” The ambassadors went back to King Magnus, 
and told him the answer to their message. King Magnus 
reflected a while, and answered thus: “I think it wisest, and 
will succeed best, to let King Edward have lus kingdom in 
peace for me, and that I keep the kingdoms God has put into 
my hands.” 

> Xhis presupposes (vide Olaf Sagas, p. 133} that Harald was Eznma’s 
son and Edward’s half-brother. 
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HARALD THE STERN ^ 

[1030-66] 

Chapter I Harald Escapes from the Battle of Stiklestad 
[1030] — Harald, son of Sigurd S3T, brother of Olaf the Saint 
by the same mother, was at the battle of Stiklestad, and was 
fifteen years old when Kmg Olaf the Saint fell, as before related 
Harald was wounded, and escaped with other fugitives Of 
this Thjodolf the scald makes mention in the poem he composed 
about Kmg Harald, which he called “Sexstefia” 

At Haug ’ the fire sparks from his shield 
Flew round the kmg’s head on the field, 

As blow for blow, for Olaf’s sake. 

His sword and shield would give and take 
Bulgaria’s conqueror,’ I ween. 

Had scarcely fifteen winters seen. 

When from his murdered brother’s side 
His unhelmed head be had to hide 

Rognvald Bruseson led Harald from the battle, and the 
mght after the fray took hun to a bonde who dwelt in the 
forest far from other people The peasant received Harald, 
and kept him concealed, and Harald was waited upon until he 
was quite cured of his wounds Then the bonde’s son attended 
him on the way east over Kjolen, and they went by all the 
forest paths they could, avoidmg the common road The 
bonde’s son did not know who it was he was attending, and 
as they were riding together between two uninhabited forests, 
Harald made these verses 

My wounds were bleeding as I rode. 

And down below the bonder strode. 

Killing the wounded with the sword. 

The followers of their rightful lord 
From wood to wood I crept along. 

Unnoticed by the bonder throng, 

“Who knows,” I thought, “a day may come 
My name will yet be great at home ” 

‘ Harald Hardrade (the Stem) was bom in 1015 and reigned from about 
1046 to 1066 

’ Haug IS a farm near Stiklestad m Vsrdal, where the battle was fought 

’ An allusion to Harald’s exploits m the East with the Vseringer, when 
he helped to subdue the rebel Bulgarians m 1041 

‘ Vide Olaf Sagas, p 378 
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He went eastward over the ridge through Jemteland and 
Helsingeland, and came to Sweden, where he found Rognvald 
Bruseson, and many others of King Olaf’s men who had fled 
from the battle at Stiklestad, and they remained there till 
winter was over. 

Chapter II. Harald’s Journey to Constantinople [1031]. 
— ^The spring after, Harald and Rognvald got ships, and went 
east in summer to Russia to King Jarisleif, and were with him 
all the following winter. So says the scald Bolverk, in the 
poem he composed about King Harald: 

The king’s sharp swc»:d lies clean and bright. 

Prepared in foreign lands to fight: 

Our ravens croak to have their fill, 

The wolf howls from the distant hill. 

Our brave king is to Russia gone — 

Braver than he on earth there’s none: 

His sharp sword will carve many a feast 
To wolf and raven m the East. 

King Jarisleif gave Harald and Rognvald a kind reception, 
and made Harald and Eilif, the son of Earl Rognvald,’' chiefs 
over the land-defence * men of the king. So says Thjodolf : 

Where Eilif was, one heart and hand 
The two chiefs had m their command, 

In wedge or hne their battle order 
Was ranged by both without disorder 
The eastern Vendland ‘ men they drove 
Into a comer, and they mo\e 
T he Lesians,‘ although lU at ease. 

To take the laws their conquerors please. 

Amor, the earl’s scald, related that Rognvald Bruseson was 
for a long time land-defence man in Russia, and fought many 
battles there: 

In Russia, though now grown old, 

The battle-loving earl, the bold. 

Of Gondul ^ favoured, m the fidd 
Raised in ten fights his battered shield 


1 Vide Olaf Sagas^ p. 210 

* Landvamar-madr konungs — the landwehr men of the king The 
landvsr or landwehr force appears to have been very early a sort of 
military standing army 111 every country. 

* Vendland people, in its widest sense, appears to have been a name 
comprehending all the Slavonic race, which then extended to the bord^ 
of Holstein on the Trave at Lubeck. East Vendland was the country 
beyond the Oder, or Poland; and Wcbt Vendland was Pomerania 
Mecklenburg, etc 

^Lesians refers to a people not known Lazzi, Lezihi, are similar 
nnini^g m the early history of Poland. Perhaps Lechers, i.e. Poles 

* Gondul, one of the Valkyries, who selected the slam for Odm’s hall. 
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Harold remained several years in Russia, and travelled far 
and wide in the Eastern land. Then he began his expedition 
out to Greece, and had a great suite of men with him; and on 
he went to Constantinople.^ So says Bolverk: 

Before the cold sea-curhng blast 
The cutter from the land flew past, 

Her black yards swinging to and fro. 

Her shield-hung gunwale dipping low. 

The king saw glancing o’er the bow 
Constantinople's metsd glow 
From tower and roof, and painted sails 
Ghdmg past towns and wooded vales. 

Chapter III. Of Harald. — ^At that time the Greek empiie 
was ruled by the empress Zoe the Great,® and with her Michael 
Catalactus. Now when Harald came to Constantinople he pre- 
sented himself to the empress, and went into her pay; and 
immediately, in autumn, went on board the galleys manned 
with troops which went out to the Greek sea.® Harald had his 
own men along with him. Now Harald had been but a short 
time in the army before all the Vseringer * flocked to him, and 
they all joined together when there was a battle. It thus came 
to pass that Harald was made chief of the Vseringer. There 
was a chief over all the troops who was called Gyrge,® and who 
was a relation of the empress. Gyrge and Harald went round 
among all the Greek islands, and fought much against the 
corsairs. 

Chapter IV. Of Harald and Gyrge casting Lots. — I t 
happened once that Gyrge and the Vseringer were going through 

^ In the old Norse Sagas Constantmople is usually called Miklegaard 
(the "great gaaid” or town], it being the capital of the Greek empue. 

* She reigned from loaS to 1052. 

’ The Eastern Mediterranean, south and east of Greece. 

* The Vsenngcr were the bodyguard of the emperors, and were composed 
mostly of Northmen. The best proof that tlus bodyguard was composed 
pimcipally of Northmen is that frequently coins of the Greek emperors, 
Cuftish corns, and gold chains and other ornaments, apparently of Eastern 
workmanship, have been found m Norway about the houses of bonder, 
being probably the hidden treasures of their forefathers, brought with them 
from their service m Constantinople. The number of Gre^ and Arabic 
(Cuftish) coins found in these hoards, with scarcely any admixture of 
Anglo-Saxon or other Northern money, is very considerable. They are 
to be been m the museums of Oslo and Copenhagen. The time when 
Harald jomed the Vseringer, accordmg to Sc^oning, was about 1034, when 
Zoe was empress. Her husband Romanus Argyrus died that year; and 
after him Michael Calaphates was the husband of Zoe — called Catalactus 
by the saga men (1034-41). Her third husband was Constantmus 
Monomachus (1042-34). 

‘ Georgios Maniakes, who was the brave leader of the Greeks in the 
Euphrates regions 1033-5, and m Sicily 1038-40. 
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L the country, and they resolved to take their night quarters in a 
wood; and as the Vseringer came first to the ground, they chose 
the place which was best for pitching their tents upon, which 
was the highest ground; for it is the nature of the land there 
to be soft when rain falls, and therefore it is bad to choose a 
low situation for tents. Now when G3n:ge, the chief of the 
army, came up, and saw where the Vaeringer had set up their 
tents, he told them to remove, and pitch their tents elsewhere, 
sa3nng he would himself pitch Ins tents on their ground. Harald 
replies, “If you come first to the night quarter, you take up 
your ground, and we must go pitch our tents at some other 
place where we best can. Now do you so, in the same way, 
and find a place where you will. It is, I think, the privilege 
of us Vaeringer here in the dominions of the Greek emperor to 
be free, and independent of all but their own commanders, and 
bound only to serve the emperor and empress.” They disputed 
long and hotly about this, and both sides armed themselves, 
and were on the way to fight for it; but men of understanding 
came between and separated them. They said it would be 
better to come to an agreement about such questions, so that 
in future no dispute could arise. It came thus to an arbitration 
between them, at which the best and most sagacious men 
should give their judgment in the case. At this arbitration it 
was determined, with the consent of all parties, that lots should 
be thrown into a box, and the Greeks and Vaeringer should draw 
which was first to ride, or to row, or to take place in a harbour, 
or to choose tent ground; and each side should be satisfied with 
what the drawing of the lots gave them. Accordingly the lots 
were made, and marked. Harald said to Gyrge, “Let me see 
what mark thou hast put upon thy lot, that we may not both 
mark our lots in the same way.” He did so. Then Harald 
marked his lot, and put it into the box along with the other. 
The man who was to draw out the lots then took up one of the 
lots between his fingers, held it up in the air, and said, “This 
lot shall be the first to ride, and to row, and to take place in 
harbour and on the tent field.” Harald seized his hand, snatched 
the die, and threw it into the sea, and called out, “That was our 
loti” Gyrge said, “Why did you not let other people see it?” 
Harald replies, “Look at the one remaining in the box — there 
you see your own mark upon it.” Accordingly the lot which 
was left behind was examined, and all men saw that Gyrge’s 
mark was upon it, and accordingly the judgment was given 
that the Vseringer had gained the first choice in all they 
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had been quarrelling about. There were many things they 
quarrelled about, but the end always was that Harald got 
his own way. 

Chapter V. Harald’s Expedition in the Land of the 
Saracens. — ^They went out all on a campaign in summer. 
When the whole army was thus assembled Harald kept his men 
out of the battle, or wherever he saw the least danger, under 
pretext of saving his men; but where he was alone with his 
own men only, he fought so desperately that they must either 
come off victorious or die. It thus happened often that when 
he commanded the army he gained victories, while Gyrge could 
do nothing. The troops observed this, and insisted they would 
be more successful if Harald alone was chief of the whole army, 
and upbraided the general with never effecting anything, neither 
himself, nor his people. Gyrge again said that the V®ringer 
would give him no assistance, and ordered Harald to go with 
his men somewhere else, and he, with the rest of his army, 
would win what they could. Harald accordingly left the army 
with the Vsringer and the Latin men,^ and Gyrge on his side 
went off with the Greek troops. Then it was seen what each 
could do. Harald always gained victories and booty; but the 
Greeks went home to Constantinople with their army, all ex- 
cept a few brave men, who, to gam booty and money, joined 
themselves to Harald, and took him for their leader. He then 
went with his troops westward to Africa, which the Vffiringer 
call Saracen’s land,* where he was strengthened with many 
men In the Saracen’s land he took eighty castles, some of 
which surrendered, and others were stormed. He then went 
to Sicily. So says Thjodolf: 

The serpent’s bed of glowing gold 
He hates — the generous kmg, the bold! 

He who four score towers laid low, 

Ta’en from the Saracemc foe. 

Before upon Sicihan plains, 

Shield joined to shield, the fight he gams. 

The victory at Hilda’s game,* 

And now the heathens dread his name. 


* Soldiers from the Latm lands, France or Italy. 

* Serkland m Asia is here coidounded with Afnca, for Harald m the 
years 1035-7 was engaged m wars m Syria and Aimema before he went 
to Sicily m 1038. 

*The hater of the serpent's bed is the figurative expression of the 
scald for the generous man. The serpent’s bed was, in the Odm mytho- 
logy, gold; and its hater is the man who parts with it as with a thing he 
hates — the generous giver. 

* Hilda’s game — the game of war. 
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So says also Illuge Bryndaela-scald 

For Michael's empire Harald fought, 

And southern lands to Michael brought; 

So Budle's son his friendship showed 
When he brought fri^ds to his abode.* 

Here it is said that Michael was king of the Greeks at that 
time. Harald remained many years in Africa, where he 
gathered great wealth in gold, jewels, and all sorts of precious 
things; and all the wealth he gathered there which he did not 
need for his expenses, he sent with trusty men of his own north 
to Novgorod to King Jarisleif’s care and keeping. He gathered 
together there extraordinary treasure, as is reasonable to 
suppose; for he had the plundering of the part of the world 
richest in gold and valuable things, and he had done such 
great deeds as with truth are related, such as taking eighty 
strongholds by his valour. 

Chapter VI. Battle in Sicily. — ^Now when Harald came 
to Sicily he plundered there also, and sat down with his army 
before a strong and populous castle. He surrounded the 
castle; but the walls were so thick there was no possibility of 
breaking into it, and the people of the castle had enough of 
provisions, and all that was necessary for defence. Then 
Harald hit upon an expedient. He made his bird-catchers 
catch the small birds wiuch had their nests within the castle, 
but flew into the woods by day to get food for their young. 
He had small splinters of tarred wood bound upon the backs 
of the birds, smeared these over with wax and sulphur, and 
set fire to them. As soon as the birds were let loose they all 
flew at once to the castle to their young, and to their nests, 
which they had under the house roofs that were covered with 
reeds or straw. The fire from the birds seized upon the house 
roofs; and although each bird could only carry a small burden 
of fire, yet all at once there was a mighty flame, caused by so 
many birds carrying fire with them and sprea^ng it widely 
among the house roofs. Thus one house after the other was 
set on fire, until the castle itself was in flames. Then the 
people came out of the castle and begged for mercy; the 
same men who for many days had set at defiance the 

* i.e. lUuge the scald, from Brynjedal ia the south-west of Iceland. 

* Ade, according to the Eddat invited his wife's brothers to him, and 
kilTfirf them; so Harald, according to the saga, put out the ^e$ of the 
Emperor Michael, with all the appearances of hriendship. This seems to 
be the meaning of the flll»s»Qn of the scald to Budle's son. 
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castle. Haldor was much wounded in the face^ and it gave 
him great pain as long as he lived.^ 

Chapter X. Battle at a Fourth Castle. — The fourth 
castle which Harald came to was the greatest of all we have 
been speaking about. It was so strong that there was no 
possibility of breaking into it. They surrounded the castle, 
so that no supplies could get into it. When they had remained 
here a short time Harald fell sick, and he betook himself to his 
bed. He had his tent put up a little from the camp, for he 
found quietness and rest out of the clamour and clang of armed 
men. His men went usually in companies to or from him to 
hear his orders; and the castle people observing there was some- 
thing new among the Vaeringer, sent out spies to discover what 
this might mean. When the spies came back to the castle they 
had to tell of the illness of the commander of the Vaeringer, and 
that no assault on that account had been made on the castle. 
A while after this Harald’s strength began to fail, at which his 
men were very melancholy and cast down; all which was news 
to the castle-men. At last Harald’s sickness increased so 
rapidly that his death was expected through all the army. 
Thereafter the V*ringer went to the castle-men; told them, in 
a parley, of the death of their commander; and begged of the 
priests to grant him burial in the castle. When the castle 
people heard this news, there were many among them who 
ruled over cloisters or other great establishments within the 
place, and who were very eager to get the corpse for their 
church, knowing that upon that there would follow very rich 
presents. A great many priests, therefore, clothed themselves 
in all their robes, and went out of the castle with cross, and 
shrine, and relics, and formed a beautiful procession. The 
Vaeringer also made a great burial. The coffin was borne high 
in the air, and over it was a tent of costly linen, and before it 
were carried many banners. Now when the corpse was brought 
within the castle gates the Vaeringer set down the coffin right 
across the entry, fixed a bar to keep the gates open, and sounded 
to battle with all their trumpets, and drew their swords. The 
whole army of the Vaeringer, fully armed, rushed from the camp 
to the assault of the castle with shout and cry; and the monks 
and other priests who had gone to meet the corpse, and had 
striven with each other who should be the first to come out and 
take the offering at the burial, were now striving much more 

' Snone Sturlason, the author of the Heimskringla, was descended from 
Haldor in the fifth generation. 
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who should first get away from the Vaeringer; for they killed 
before their feet every one who was nearest, whether clerk or 
imconsecrated. The Vaeringer rummaged so well this castle, 
that they killed all the men, pillaged everything, and made an 
enormous booty. 

Chapter XI. Of Harald. — ^Harald was many years in these 
campaigns, both in Saracen land and in Sicily. Then he came 
back to Constantinople with his troops, and stayed there but a 
little time before he began his expedition to Jerusalem.^ There 
he left the pay he had received from the Greek emperor, and 
all the Varinger who accompanied him did the same. It is 
said that on all these expeditions Harald had fought eighteen 
regular battles. So says Thjodolf: 

Harald the Stem ne'er allowed 
Peace to his toemen, false and proud: 

In eighteen battles, fought and won, 

The valour of the Norseman shone. 

The king, before his home return, 

Oft dyed the bald head of the erne 
With bloody specks, and o’er the waste 
The sharp-claw’d w'olf his footsteps traced. 

Chapter XII. Harald’s Expedition to Palestine, — 
Harald went with his men to Palestine, and then up to the 
dty of Jerusalem, and wheresoever he came in the land all the 
towns and strongholds were given up to him. So says the scald 
Stuv, who had heard the king himself relate these tidings: 

He went, the warrior bold and brave, 

Jerusalem, the holy grave, 

And the interior of the land. 

To bring under the Greeks’ command; 

And by the terror of his name 
Under his power the country came. 

Nor needed wasting fire and sword 
To yield obedience to his word. 

Here it is told that this land came without fire and sword 
under Harald’s command. He then went out to Jordan, and 
bathed therein, according to the custom of other palmers.* 
Harald gave great gifts to our Lord’s grave, to the Holy Cross, 
and other holy relics in Palestine. He also cleared the whole 

^The Greek emperor, Michael, had in 1036 made peace with the 
Egyptian calmh, who permitted the emperor to build me church over 
me grave of ^us Christ. The emperor sent artisans thimer, and in ihe 
guard detailed to protect mem Harald was one of me leaders. 

*i.e. pilgrims who on the way home from Jerusalem were wont to carry 
palm branches to testify where they had been. 
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road all the way out to Jordan, by killing the robbers and other 
disturbers of the peace. So says the scald Stuv: 

The Agder king cleared far and wide 
Jordan’s fair banks on either side; 

The robber bandb before him fled, 

And his great name \i.as widely spread 
The wicked people of the land 
Were punished here by his dread hand, 

And they hereafter will not miss 
Much worse from Jesus Christ than this 

Chapter XIII. Harald put in Prison. — ^Thereafter he went 
back to Constantinople. When Harald returned to Constanti- 
nople from Jerusalem he longed to return to the North to his 
native land; and when he heard that Magnus Olafson, his 
brother’s son, had become kmg both of Norway and Denmark, 
he gave up his command m the Greek service. And when the 
empress Zoe heard of this she became angry, and raised an 
accusation against Harald, that he had misapplied the property 
of the Greek emperor which he had received in the campaigns 
in which he was commander of the army. There was a young 
and beautiful girl called Maria, a brother’s daughter of the 
empress Zoe,* and Harald had paid his addresses to her; but 
the empress had given him a refusal. The Vseringer, who were 
then m pay in Constantinople, have told here in the North that 
there went a report among well-informed people that the 
empress Zoe herself wanted Harald for her husband, and that 
she chiefly blamed Harald for his determination to leave Con- 
stantinople, although another reason was given out to the 
public. Constantinus Monomachus * was at that time emperor 
of the Greeks, and ruled along with Zoe. On this account 
the Greek emperor had Harald made prisoner, and carried 
to prison ® 

Chapter XIV. King Olaf’s Miracle, and Putting Out 
THE Eyes of the Greek Emperor. — ^When Harald drew near 
to the prison King Olaf the Saint stood before him, and said 
he would assist him. On that spot of the street a chapel ^ has 
since been built, and consecrated to Saint Olaf, and that chapel 
has stood there ever since. The prison was so constructed 

' Zoe had no brother — the relationship is inconect. 

' Constantine X Monomachus appears to have married the Empress 
Zoe about the year 1042, to have survived her, and to have died 1034. 
No mention is made by histonaiis of this emperor havmg been bhnded 
by his body-guards, as stated in the next chapter. 

°Tbis imprisonment is mentioned by William of Malmesbury 

* Such a chapel is not known m Constantmcple, 
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that there was a high tower open above, but a door below to 
go into it from the street. Through it Harald was thrust in, 
alpng with Haldor and Ulv. Next night a lady of distinction 
with two servants came, by the help of ladders, to the top of 
the tower, let down a rope into the prison, and hauled them 
up. Saint Olaf had formerly cured this lady of a sickness, and 
he had appeared to her in a vision, and told her to deliver his 
brother. Harald went immediately to the Vaeringer, who all 
rose from their seats when he came in, and received him with 
joy. The men armed themselves forthwith, and went to where 
the emperor slept. They took the emperor prisoner, and put 
out both the eyes of him. So says Thorarin Skjeggeson in his 
poem: 

Of glowing gold that decks the hand 
The king got plenty in this land; 

But its great emperor in the strife 
Was made stone-blind for all his life. 

So says Thjodolf the scald also: 

He who the hungry wolf’s wild yell 
Quiets with prey, the stem, the fell, 

Midst the uproar of shriek and shout 
Stung the Greek emperor’s eyes both out: 

The Norse king’s mark will not adorn. 

The Norse king’s mark gives cause to mourn; 

His mark the Eastern king must bear. 

Groping his sightless way in fear. 

In these two songs, and many others, it is told that Harald 
himself blinded the Greek emperor; and they would surely 
have named some duke, count, or other great man, if they had 
not known this to be the true account; and King Harald him- 
self, and other men who were with him, spread this account.^ 

Chapter XV. Harald's Journey from Constantinople. — 
The same night King Harald and his men went to the house 
where Maria slept, and carried her away by_ force. Then they 
went down to where the galleys of the Vaeringer lay, took two 
of them, and rowed out into Saevids sound.® When they came 
■' to the place where the iron chain is drawn across the sound, 
Harald told his men to stretch out at their oars in both galleys, 
but the men who were not rowing to run all to the stern of the 
^ galley, each with his luggage in his hand. The galleys thus . 

, ^ There is an ^or here, for it was Michael Calaphates who was blinded, 

r not Constantine Monomachus. 

* Saevids sound — the Bosphorus; where the Black Sea widens, as the 
name implies, from a narrow stcaltu Acrc^ the mouth, in times of trouble, 
a stout iron i^as fixed, resting on timber floats. 
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ran up, and lay on the iron chain. As soon as they stood fast 
on it, and would advance no farther, Harald ordered all the 
men to run forward into the bow. Then the galley in which 
Harald was balanced forwards, and swung down over the chain; 
but the other, which remained fast athwart the chain, split in 
two, by whicli many men were lost, but some were taken up 
out of the sound. Thus Harald escaped out of Constantinople, 
and sailed thence into the Black Sea; but before he left the 
land he put the lady ashore, and sent her back with a good 
escort to Constantinople, and hade her tell her relation, the 
empress Zoe, how little power she had over Harald, and how 
little the empress could have hindered him from taking the 
lady. Harald then sailed northwards in the Ellepallta,^ and 
then all round the Eastern empire.® On this voyage Harald 
composed sixteen songs for amusement, and all ending with 
the same words. This is one of them: 

Past Sicily’s wide plains we flew, 

A dauntless, never-weaned crew; 

Out viking steed rushed through the sea. 

As viking-hke fast, fast sailed we. 

Never, I think, along this shore 
Did Norseman ever sail before, 

Yet to the Russian queen, 1 fear, 

Mv gold adorned, I am not dear 

With this he meant Ellesiv, daughter of King Jansleif in 
Novgorod. 

Chapter XVI. Of King Harald. — ^When Harald came to 
Novgorod, King Jarisleif received him in the most fnendly way, 
and he remained there all winter. Then he took into his own 
keeping all the gold, and the many kinds of precious things 
which he had sent there from Constantinople, and which 
together made up so vast a treasure, that no man in the 
northern lands ever saw the like of it in one man’s possession. 
Harald had been three times in the Polota-svarv ® while he was 
in Constantinople. It is the custom, namely, there, that every 
time one of the Greek emperors dies, the Vseringer are allowed 
polota-svarv, that is, they may go through all the emperor’s 

* EUepallta appears a corruption of the Hellespont; but must here mean 
the mouth of the Dmeper, if Harald sailed north through the Black Sea 

•This East kingdom, or empire, may have been the countrj about 
Kiev, then an mdependent sovereignty. 

■* Polota IS supposed to be a corruption of Palatium, and polota-svarv 
15 whatever is taken from the palaces. The custom is descriptive of the 
state of the emperors at Constantmople and tiieir guards. If this reference 
IS correct, Harald must have come to Constantinople prior to 1034, for 
there was a change of emperor m 1034, 1041, 1042. 
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palaces where his treasures are, and each may take and keep 
what he can lay hold of while he is going through them. 

Chapter XVII. King Harald’s Marriage. — ^This winter 
King Jarisleif gave Harald his daughter Elizabeth in marriage. 
She is called by the Northmen Ellesiv. This is related by 
Stuv the Blind, thus: 

Agder*s chief now got the queen 
Who long his secret love had been. 

Of gold, no doubt, a mighty store 
The princess to her husband bore. 

In spring [1045] he began his journey from Novgorod, and 
came to Aldeigjaborg,*- where he took shipping, and sailed from 
the East in summer. He turned first to Sweden, and came to 
Sigtuna. So says Valgard of Vail 

The fairest cargo ship e'er bore, 

From Russia’s distant eastern shore 
The gallant Harald homeward brings — 

Gold, and a fame that scald still sings. 

The ship through dashing foam he steers. 

Through the sea-rain to Sweden veers. 

And at Sigtuna's grassy shores 
His gallant vessel safely moors. 

Chapter XVIII. The League between King Harald 
AND SvEiN Ulvson. — ^Harald found there before him Svein 
Ulvson, who the autumn before had fled from King Magnus 
at Helganes; and when they met they were very friendly on 
both sides. The Swedish king, Olaf the Swede, was brother of 
the mother of Ellesiv, Harald’s wife; and Astrid, the mother of 
Svein, was King Olaf’s sister. Harald and Svein entered into 
friendship with each ‘other, and confirmed it by oath. All the 
Swedes were friendly to Svein, because he belonged to the 
greatest family in the country; and thus all the Swedes were 
Harald’s friends and helpers also, for many great men were 
connected with him by relationship. So says Thjodolf; 

'Cross the East sea the vessel flew — 

Her oak-keel a white furrow drew 
From Russia's coast to Swedish land. 

Where Harald can great beli> command. 

The heavy vessel’s leeward side 
Was hid beneath the rushing tide; 

While the broad sail and gold-tipped mast 
Swung to and fro^in the bard blast. 

Chapter XIX. King Haraijj’s Foray. — ^Then Harald and 
Svein fitted out ships, and gathered together a great force; 

^ Aldagen or Ladoga. 

* A farm in Hvolreppen in Rangarvalla in South Iceland. 

*0847 
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and when the troops were ready they sailed from the East 
towards Denmark. So says Valgard: 

Brave Yngve! to the land decreed 
To thee by fate, with tempest speed 
The winds fly with thee o’er the sea — 

To thy own udal land with thee. 

As past the Scanian plains they fly. 

The gay ships glance ’twixt sea and sky. 

And Scanian brides look out, and fear 
Some ill to those they hold most dear. 

They landed first in Sealand with their men, and berried^ 
and burned in the land far and wide. Then they went to Fyen, 
where they also landed and laid waste. So says Valgard ; 

Harald! thou hast the isle laid waste. 

The Sealand men away hast chased. 

And the wild wolf by daylight roams 
Through their deserted ^ent homes. 

Fiona too could not withstand 
The fury of thy wasting hand. 

H elms burst, ^elds broke— Fiona’s bounds 
Were filled with death’s terrific sounds. 

Ked flashing in the southern sky. 

The clear flame sweeping broad and high. 

From fair Roskilde’s lofty towers, 

On lowly huts its fire-rain pours; 

And shows the housemates’ silent train 
In terror scouring o’er the plain. 

Seeking the forest’s deepest glen. 

To house with wolves, and ’scape from men. 

Few were they of eKape to tell. 

For, soirow-wom, the people fell: 

The only captives from the fray 
Were lovely maidens led away. 

And in wild terror to the strand, 

Down to the ships, the linked band 
Of fair-haired girls is roughly driven. 

Their soft skins by the irons riven. 

Chapter XX. King Magnus’s Levy [1045]. — King Magnus 
Olafson sailed north to Norway after the battle at Helganes.® 
There he hears the news that Harald Sigurdson, his relation, 
was come to Sweden j and moreover that Svein Ulvson and 
Harald had entered into a friendly bond with each other, and 
gathered together a great force, intending first to subdue Den- 

’ The old North-country word, “to herry” — to waste or plunder out — 
revived by Sir Walter Scott, is derived from the Icelandic Herja, as many 
of the old words, and still more of the phrases and construction of the 
old Scotch, are. 

‘ Runs southward from the great peninsula on the east of Jutland. 
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markj and then Norway. King Magnus then ordered a general 
levy over all Norway, and he soon collected a great army. He 
hears then that Harald and Svein were come to Denmark 
[1046], and were burning and laying waste the land, and that 
the country people were ever5rwhere submitting to them. It 
was also told that King Harald was stronger and stouter than 
other men, and so wise withal that nothing was impossible to 
him, and he had always the victory when he fought a battle; 
and he was also so rich in gold that no man could compare 
with him in wealth. Thjodolf speaks thus of it: 

Norsemen, who stand the sword of foe 
Like forest-stems, immoved by blow! 

My hopes are fled, no peace is near — 

People fly here and there in fear. 

On either side of Sealand’s coast 
A fleet appears — a white-winged host : 

Magnus from Norway takes his course, 

Harald from Sweden leads his force. 

Chapter XXI. Treaty between Harald and Magnus. — 
Those of Harald’s men who were in his counsel said that it 
would be a great misfortune if relations like Harald and Magnus 
should fight, and throw a death-spear against each other; and 
therefore many offered to attempt bringing about some agree- 
ment between them, and the kings, by their persuasion, agreed 
to it. Thereupon some men were sent off in a light boat, in 
which they sailed south in all haste to Denmark, and got some 
Danish men, who were proven friends of King Magnus, to 
propose this matter to Harald. This affair was conducted very 
secretly. Now when Harald heard that his relation King 
Magnus would offer him a league and partition, so that Harald 
should have half of Norway with King Magnus, and that they 
should divide all their movable property into two equal parts, 
he accepted the proposal, and the people went back to King 
Magnus with this answer. 

&APTER XXII. Treaty between Harald and Svein 
Broken. — A little after this it happened that Harald and 
Svein one evening were sitting at table drinking and talking 
together, and Svein asked Harald what valuable piece of all 
his property he esteemed the most. 

He answered, it was his banner Land-waster.^ 

Svein asked what was there remarkable about it, that he 
valued it so highly. 

Harald replied, it was a common saying that he must gain 
1 Laodflda — ^land-destroyer. 
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the victory before whom that banner is home, and it had 
turned out so ever since he had owned it. 

Svein replies, “I will begin to believe there is such virtue in 
the banner when thou hast held three battles with thy relation 
Magnus, and hast gained them all.” 

Then answered Harald with an angry voice, “I know my 
relationship to King Magnus, without thy reminding me of it; 
and although we are now going in arms against him, our 
meeting may be of a better sort.” 

Svein changed colour, and said, “There are people, Harald, 
who say that thou hast done as much before as only to hold 
that part of an agreement which appears to suit thy own 
interest best.” 

Harald answers, “It becomes thee ill to say that I have not 
stood by an agreement, when 1 know what King Magnus could 
tell of thy proceedings with him.” 

Thereupon each went his own way. At night, when Harald 
went to sleep within the bulwarks of his vessel, he said to his 
footboy, “I will not sleep in my bed to-night, for I suspect there 
may be treachery abroad. I observed this evening that my 
friend Svein was very angry at my free discourse. Thou shalt 
keep watch, therefore, in case an;^hing happen in the night.” 
Harald then went away to sleep somewhere else, and laid a 
billet of wood in his place. At midm’ght a boat rowed along- 
side to the ship’s bulwark; a man went on board, lifted up the 
cloth of the tent over the bulwarks, went up, and struck in 
Harald’s bed with a great axe, so that it stood fast in the lump 
of wood. The man instantly ran back to his boat again, and 
rowed away in the dark night, for the moon was set; but the 
axe remained sticking in the piece of wood as an evidence. 
Thereupon Harald waked his men, and let them know the 
treachery intended. "We can now see sufficiently,” said he, 
“that we could never match Svein, if he practises such deliberate 
treachery against us; so it will be best for us to get away from 
this place while we can. Let us cast loose our vessel, and row 
away as quickly as possible.” They did so, and rowed during 
the night northwards along the land; and then proceeded night 
and day until they came to King Magnus, where he lay with 
his army. Harald went to his relation Magnus, and there was 
a joyful meeting betwixt them. So says Thjodolf: 

The far-known king the order gave, 

In silence o’er the swelling wave, 

With noiseless oars, his vessels gay 
From Denmark west to row away; 
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And Olaf's son, with justice rare, 

Ofieis with him the realm to share. 

People, no doubt, rejoiced to find 
The kings had met in peaceful mind. 

Afterwards the two relatives conversed with each other, and 
all was settled by peaceful agreement. 

Chapter XXIII. King Magnus gives Haeald Half of 
Norway. — King Magnus lay at the shore, and had set up tents 
upon the land. There he invited his relation King Harald to 
be his guest at table; and Harald went to the entertainment 
with sixty of his men, and was feasted excellently. Towards 
the end of the day King Magnus went into the tent where Harald 
sat, and with lum went men carrjdng parcels consisting of 
clothes and arms. Then the king went to the man who sat 
lowest, and gave him a good sword, to the next a shield, to the 
next a kirtle, and so on — clothes, or weapons, or gold; to all 
he gave one or the other valuable gift, and the more costly to 
the more distinguished men among them. Then he placed 
himself before his relation Harald, holding two sticks in his 
hand, and said, “Which of these two sticks wilt thou have, 
my friend?” 

Harald replies, “The one nearest me.” 

“Then,” said King Magnus, “with this stick I give thee half 
of the Norwegian power, with all the scatt and duties, and all 
the domains thereunto belonging, with the condition that every- 
where thou shalt be as lawful king in Norway as I am myself; 
but when we are both together in one place, I shall be the first 
man in seat, service, and salutation; and if there be three of us 
together of equal dignity, that I shall sit in the middle, and 
shall have the royal tent-ground, and the royal landing-place. 
Thou shalt strengthen and advance our kingdom, in return for 
making thee that man in Norway whom we never expected any 
man should be so long as our head was above ground.” 

Then Harald stood up, and thanked him for the high title 
and dignity. Thereupon they both sat down, and were very 
merry together. The same evening Harald and his men 
returned to their ships. 

Chapter XXIV. Harald gives King Magnus the Half 
OF HIS Treasures. — The following morning King Magnus 
ordered the trumpets to sound to a General Thing of tihe people; 
and when it was seated, he made known to the whole army the 
gift he had given to his relation Harald. Tore of Steig ^ gave 

^ Son of Tord of Steig and Isced, Gudbrand’s daughter. 
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Harald the title of king there at the Thing; and the same day 
King Harald invited King Magnus to table with him, and he 
went with sixty men to King Harald’s land-tent, where he had 
prepared a feast. The two kings sat together on a high seat, 
and the feast was splendid; everything went on with magni- 
ficence, and the kings were merry and glad. Towards the close 
of the day King Harald ordered many caskets to be brought 
into the tent, and in like maimer people bore in weapons, clothes, 
and other sorts of valuables; and all these King Harald divided 
among King Magnus’s men who were at the feast. Then he 
had the caskets opened, and said to King Magnus, “Yesterday 
you gave us a large kingdom, which your hand won from your 
and our enemies, and took us in partnership with you, which 
was well done; and this has cost you much. Now we on our 
side have been in foreign parts, and oft in peril of life, to gather 
the gold which you here see. Now, King Magnus, I will divide 
this with you. We shall both own this movable property, 
and each have his equal share of it, as each has his equd hdf 
share of Norway. I know that our dispositions are different, 
as thou art more liberal than I am; therefore let us divide this 
property equally between us, so that each may have his share 
free to do with as he will.” Then Harald had a large ox-hide 
spread out, and turned the gold out of the caskets upon it. 
Then scales and weights were taken, and the gold separated, 
and divided by weight into equal parts ; and all people wondered 
exceedingly that so much gold should have come together in 
one place in the northern countries. But it was understood 
that it was the Greek emperor’s property and wealth; for, as 
all people say, there are whole houses there full of red gold. 
The kings were now very merry. Then there appeared an 
ingot among the rest as big as a man’s hand. Harald took it 
in his hands, and said, “Where is the gold, friend Magnus, 
that thou canst show against this piece?” 

King Magnus replied, “So many disturbances and levies have 
been in the country, that almost all the gold and silver I could 
lay up is gone. I have no more gold in my possession than 
thus ring.” And he took the ring off his hand, and gave it to 
Harald. 

Harald looked at it, and said, “That is but little gold, friend, 
for the king who owns two kingdoms; and yet some may doubt 
whether thou art rightful owner of even this ring.” 

Then King Magnus replied, after a little reflection, “If I be 
not rightful owner of this ring, then I know not what 1 have 
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got any right to; for my father King Olaf the Saint gave me 
this ring at our last parting.” 

Then said King Harald, laughing, “It is true. King Magnus, 
what thou sayest. Thy father gave thee this ring, but he took 
the ring from my father for some trifling cause; and in truth 
it was not a good time for small kings in Norway when thy 
father was in full power.” 

King Harald gave Tore of Steig at that feast a bowl of 
mountain birch, that was encircled with a silver ring and had 
a silver handle, both which parts were gilt; and the bowl was 
filled with money of pure silver. With that came also two 
gold rings, which together stood for a mark. He gave him 
also his cloak of dark purple lined with white skins within, and 
promised him besides his friendship and great dignity. Torgils 
Snorreson,^ an intelligent man, says he has seen an altar-cloth 
that was made of this cloak; and Gudrid, a daughter of Guttorm 
the son of Tore of Steig, said, according to Torgils’ account, 
that she had seen this bowl in her father Guttorm’s possession. 
Bolverk also tells of these matters: 

Thou, generous king, I have been told, 

' For the green land hast given gold; 

And Magnus got a mighty treasure. 

That thou one half migbt'st rule at pleasure. 

The people gained a blessed peace. 

Which 'twixt the kings did never cease; 

While Svein, disturb^ with war’s alarms. 

Had his folk always under arms. 

Chapter XXV. Of Kino Magnus. — ^The kings Magnus and 
Harald both ruled in Norway the winter after their agreement, 
and each had his court. In winter they went around the 
Upland country in guest-quarters; and sometimes they were 
both together, sometimes each was for himself. They went 
all the way north to Drontheim, to the town of Nidaros. King 
Magnus had taken special care of the holy remains of King 
Olaf after he came to the country; had the hair and nails clipped 
every twelve-month, and kept Umself the keys that opened 
the shrine. Many miracles were worked by King Olaf’s holy 
remains. It was not long before there was a breach in the 
good understanding between the two kings, as many were so 
mischievous as to promote discord between them. 

Chapter XXVI. Of Svein Ulvson. — Svein Ulvson remained 
behind in the harbour after Harald had gone away, and inquired 

^Son of Law-speaker Snoire Huubogesom (o6. 1170); he himself was a 
priest and lived at Skard on the Breidefjord in the west of Iceland 
(06. 1201). 
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about his proceedings. When he heard at last of Magnus and 
Harald having agreed and joined their forces, he steered with 
his forces eastward along Scania, and remained there until 
towards winter, when he heard that King Magnus and King 
Harald had gone northwards to Norway. Then Svein, with 
his troops, came south to Denmark, and took all the royal 
income that winter. 

Chapter XXVII. Of the Levy of the Two Kings [1047]. 
— Towards spring King Magnus and his relation King Harald 
ordered a levy in, Norway. It happened once that the kings 
lay all night in the same harbour, and next day. King Harald 
being first ready, made sail. Towards evening he brought up 
in the harbour in which Magnus and his retinue had intended 
to pass the night. Harald laid his vessel in the royal ground, 
and there set up his tents. King Magnus got under sail later 
in the day, and came into tlie harbour just as King Harald had 
done pitching his tents. They saw then that King Harald had 
taken up the king’s ground, and intended to lie there. After 
King Magnus had ordered the sails to be taken in, he said, 
"The men will now get ready along both sides of the vessel to 
lay out their oars, and some mhU open the hatches and bring 
up the arms and arm themselves; for if they will not make way 
for us, we will fight them.” Now when King Harald sees that 
King Magnus will give him battle, he says to his men, "Cut 
our land-fastenings, and back the ship out of the ground, for 
friend Magnus is in a passion.” They did so, and laid the 
vessel out of the ground, and King Magnus laid his vessel in it. 
Wlien they were now ready on both sides with their business, 
King Harald went with a few men on board of King Magnus’s 
ship. King Magnus received him in a friendly way, and bade 
him welcome. King Harald answered, “I thought we were 
come among friends; but just now I was in doubt if ye would 
have it so. But it is a truth that childhood is hasty, and I 
will only consider it as a childish freak.” Then said King 
Magnus, “It is no cliildish whim, but a trait of my family, that 
I never forget what I have given, or what I have not given. If 
this trifle had been settled against my will, there would soon 
have followed some other discord like it. In all particulars I 
will hold the agreement between us; but in the same way we 
will have all that belongs to us by that right.” King Harald 
coolly replied, that it is an old custom for the wisest to give 
way; and returned to his ship. From such circumstances it 
was found diificult to preserve good understanding between the 
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kings. King Magnus’s men said he was in the right; but 
others, less wise, thought there was some slight put upon 
Harald in the business. King Harald’s men, besides, insisted 
that the agreement was only that King Magnus should have 
the preference of the harbour-ground when they arrived together, 
but that King Harald was not bound to draw out of his place 
when he came first. They observed, also, that King Harald 
had conducted himself well and wisely in the matter. Those 
who viewed the business in the worst light insisted that King 
Magnus wanted to break the agreement, and that he had done 
King Harald injustice, and put an affront on him. Such dis- 
putes were talked over so long among foolish people, that the 
spirit of disagreeing affected the kings themselves. Many other 
things also occurred, in which the kings appeared determined to 
have each his own way; but of these little will be set down here. 

Chapter XXVIII. King Magnus the Good’s Death. — 
The kings Magnus and Harald sailed with their fleet south to 
Denmark; and when Svein heard of their approach, he fled 
away east to Scania. Magnus and Harald remained in Den- 
mark late in summer, and subdued the whole country. In 
autumn they were in Jutland. One night, as King Magnus 
lay in his bed, it appeared to him in a dream that he was in 
the same place as his father Saint Olaf, and that he spoke to 
him thus: “Wilt thou choose, my son, to follow me, or to 
become a mighty king, and have long life; but to commit a 
crime which thou wilt never be able to expiate? ” He thought 
he made the answer, “Do thou, father, choose for me.” Then 
the king thought the answer was, “Thou shalt follow me.” 
King Magnus told his men this dream. Soon after he fell sick, 
and lay at a place called Sudathorp.^ When he was near his 
death he sent his brother * Tore with tokens to Svein Ulvson, 
with the request to give Tore the aid he might require. In 
this message King Magnus also gave the Danish dominions to 
Svein after his death; and said it was just that Harald should 
rule over Norway, and Svein over Denmark. Then King 
Magnus the Good died, and great was the sorrow of all the 
people at his death. So says Odd Kikinescald: 

The tears o’er good King Magnus’ bier, 

The people’s tears, were all sincere: 

Even they to whom he riches gave 

Carried him heavily to the grave. 


‘ Mamus died at Sealand, whilst his Danish successor Svein (who was 
also caUed Magnus) died at Sudatho^ in South Jutland. 

* i.e. half-brother, the son of Alvhild, not of Olaf. 
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All hearts were struck at the king’s end; 

His house-thralls wept as for a friend; 

His hird-men oft alone would muse, 

As pondering o’er unthought-of news. 

Chapter XXIX. King Magnus’s Funeral. — After this 
event King Harald held a Thing of his men-at-arms, and told 
them his intention to go with the army to Viborg ^ Thing, and 
make himself be proclaimed king over the whole Danish 
dominions, to which, he said, he had hereditary right after 
his relation Magnus, as well as to Norway. He therefore asked 
his men for their aid, and said he thought the Norse man should 
show himself always superior to the Dane. Then Einar Tam- 
barskelve replies, that he considered it a greater duty to bring 
his foster-son King Magnus’s corpse to the grave, and lay it 
beside his father King Olaf’s north in Drontheim town, than 
to be fighting abroad, and taking another king’s dominions and 
property. He ended his speech with sa)dng that he would 
rather follow King Magnus dead than any other king alive. 
Thereupon he had the body adorned in the most careful way, 
so that the most magnificent preparations were made in the 
king’s ship. Then all the Drontheim people and all the North- 
men made themselves ready to return home with the king’s 
body, and so the army was broken up. King Harald saw 
then that it was better for him to return to Norway to secure 
that kingdom first, and to assemble men anew; and so King 
Harald returned to Norway with all his army. As soon as he 
came to Norway he held a Thing with the people of the country, 
and had himsdf proclaimed king everywhere. He proceeded 
thus from the East through Viken, and in every district in 
Norway he was named king. 

Einar Tambarskelve, and with him all the Drontheim troops, 
went with King Magnus’s body, and transported it to the town 
of Nidaros, where it was buried in Saint Clement’s church, 
where also was the shrine of King Olaf the Saint. King Magnus 
was of the middle size, of long and clear-complexioned coun- 
tenance, and light hair, spoke well and hastily, was brisk in his 
actions, and extremely generous. He was a great warrior, and 
remarkably bold in arms. He was the most popular of kings, 
prized even by enemies as well as friends. 

Chapter XXX. Or Svein Ulvson. — Svein Ulvson remained 
that autumn in Scam'a, and was making ready to travel east- 

‘ Viborg, a small town in North Jutland. The Things at this place 
appear to have had some claim, like the Ore Thing at Drontheim, to 
confer the sovereign power in Denmark. 
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ward to Sweden, with the intention of renouncing the title of 
king he had assumed in Denmark; but just as he was mounting 
his horse, some men came riding to him with the first news 
that King Magnus was dead, and all the Northmen had left 
Denmark. Svein answered in haste, “I call God to witness 
that I shall never again fly from the Danish dominions as long 
as I live.” Then he got on his horse, and rode south into 
Scania, where immediately many people crowded to him. That 
winter he brought under his power all the Danish dominions, 
and all the Danes took him for their king. Tore, King Magnus’s 
brother, came to Svein in autumn with the message of King 
Magnus, as before related, and was well received; and Tore 
remained long with Svein, and was well taken care of. 

Chapter XXXI. Of King Harald Sigurdson. — King 
Harald Sigurdson took the royal power over all Norway after 
the death of King Magnus Olafson; and when he had reigned 
over Norway one winter, and spring was come, he ordered a 
levy through all the land of one half of all men and ships, and 
went south to Jutland. He berried and burned all summer 
wide around in the land, and came into Godnar fjord,^ where 
King Harald made these verses: 

VFhile wives of husbands fondly dream, 

Here let us anchor in the stream, 

In Godnar ijotd*, we’ll safely moor 
Our sea-homes, and sleep quite secure. 

Then he spoke to Thjodolf the scald, and asked him to add 
to it what it wanted; and he sang: 

In the next summer, I foresee, 

Our anchorage in tKSouth will be; 

To hold our sea-homes on the ground, 

More cold-tongued anchors will be found. 

To this Bolverk alludes in his song also, that Harald went 
to Denmark the summer'hfter King Magnus’s death. Bolverk 

SUigS thus . Next summer thou the levy raised. 

And seawards all the people gazed. 

Where thy sea-steeds in sunshine glancing 
Over the waves were gaily prancing; 

While the deep ships that plunder bore 
Seemed black specks from the distant shore. 

The Danes, from banks or hiliocks green. 

Looked with dismay upon the scene. 

Chapter XXXII. Of Geysa’s Daughters. — Then they 
burned the house of Torke Geysa, who was a great lord, and 

1 Godnar fjord is supposed to be the present Renders fjord, in North 
Jutland, into which a river runs called Guden>aa. 
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his daughters they carried off bound to their ships. They had 
made a great mockery the winter before of King Harald’s 
coming with warships against Denmark; and they cut their 
cheese into the shape of anchors^ and said such anchors might 
hold all the ships of the Norway king. Then this was composed: 

The island-girls, we were told. 

Made anchors sul our fleet to hold: 

Their Danish jest cut out m cheese 
Did not our stern king’s fancy please. 

Now many a maiden fair, maybe. 

Sees iron anchors splash the sea. 

Who will not wake a maid nert mom 
To laugh at Norway's ships m scorn. 

It IS said that a spy who had seen the fleet of King Harald 
said?, to Torke Geysa’s daughters, “Ye said, Geysa’s daughters, 
that King Harald dared not come to Denmark.” Dotta, 
Torke’s daughter, replied, “That was yesterday.” Torke had 
to ransom his daughters with a great sum. So says Grane; 

The gold-adorned girl’s eye 

Through Homskog wood was never dry, 

As down towards the sandy shore 
The men their lovely prizes bore. 

The Norway leader kept at bay 
The foe who would contest the way. 

And Dotta’s father had to bring 
Treasure to satisfy the kmg. 

King Harald plundered in Demnark all that summer, and 
made immense booty; but he had not any footing in the land 
that summer in Denmark. He went to Norway again in 
autumn, and remained there all winter. 

Chapter XXXIII. Of the Marriages and Children of 
EiiNG Harald the Stern [1049]. — The winter after King 
Mjignus the Good died. King Harald took Tora, daughter of 
Torberg Arneson, and they had two sons; the oldest called 
Magnus, and the other Olaf. King Harald and Queen Ellesiv 
had two daughters; the one Maria, the other Ingigerd. The 
spring after the foray which has just been related [p. 182] King 
Harald ordered the people out, and went with them to Den- 
mark, and berried there, and did so summer after summer 
thereafter. So says Stuv the scald; 

Falster lay waste, as people tell — 

The raven in other isles fared well. 

The Danes were everywhere in fear. 

For the dread foray every year. 

Chapter XXXIV. Of the Armaments of King Svein and 
King Harald. — King Svein ruled over all the Danish dominions 
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after King Magnus’s death. He sat quiet all the winter; but in 
summer he lay out in his ships with all his people, and it was 
said he would go north to Norway with the Danish army, and 
make not less havoc there than King Harald had made in 
Denmark. King Svein proposed to King Harald in winter to 
meet him the following summer at the Gotha river, and fight 
until in the battle-field their differences were ended, and they 
were settled peacefully. They made ready on both sides all 
winter with their ships, and called out in summer one half of 
all the fighting men. The same summer came Torleik the Fair 
out of Iceland [1050], and composed a poem about King Svein 
Ulvson. He heard, when he arrived in Norway, that King 
Harald had sailed sourh to the Gotha river against King Svein. 
Then Torleik sang this: 

The wily Svein, I think, wiH meet 
These imand Ncnsemen fieet to fleet: 

The arrow-steam, and heaving sea. 

His vantage-fight and field will be. 

God only knoevs the end of strife. 

Or which shall have his land and life: 

This strife must come to such an end. 

For terms will never bind King Svein. 

He also sang these verses: 

Harald, whose red shield oft has shone 
O'er harried coasts, and Adds hard won, 

Rides in hot wrath, and eager speeds 
O’er the blue waves his ocean-steeds. 

Svein, who in blood his arrows stains. 

Brings o'er the ocean’s heaving plains 
His gold-beaked ships, which come in view 
Out from the Sound with many a hue. 

King Harald came with his forces to the appointed meeting- 
place; but there he heard that King Svein was lying with his 
fleet at the south side of Sealand. Then King Harald divided 
his forces; let the greater part of the bonder-troops return 
home; and took with him his hird-men, his lendermen, the 
best men-at-arms, and all the bonder-troops who lived nearest 
to the Danish land. They sailed over to Jutland to the south 
of Vendelskage,^ and so south to Thjodo*; and over all they 
carried fire and sword. So says Stuv the scald: 

In haste the men of Tyland fly 

From the great monarch’s threat’ning eye: 

At the stem Harald’s angry look. 

The boldest hearts in Denmark shook. 

> Vendelskage, now Vendsyssel, is the northern district of Jutland, in 
which the Scaw Point is situated. 

* ThjodS is now Tyland in Jutland. It is on the north-west of Jutland, 
although Snorre believed it lay on the east. 
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They went forward all the way south to Heidaby, took the 
merchant town, and burnt it. Then one of Harald’s men 
made the following verses: 

All Heidaby is burned down! 

Strangers ask where stood the town 
In our wild humour up it blamed, 

And Svem looks round him all amazed. 

All Heidaby is burned down' 

From a far comer of the town 
1 saw, before the peep of mormng, 

Roofs, walls, and all in flame high bummg 

To this also Torleik alludes in his verses, when he heard there 
had been no battle at the Gotha river: 

The stranger-wamor may inquire 
Of Harald's men, why in his ire 
On Heidaby his wrath he turns, 

And the fair town to ashes bums^ 

Would that the day had never come 
When Harald’s ships returned home 
From the East sea, smce now the town. 

Without his gain, is burned down' 

Chapter XXXV. Harald’s Escape into the Jutland 
Sea. — ^Then King Harald sailed north, and had sixty ships, 
and the most of them large and heavily laden with the booty 
taken in summer; and as they sailed north past Thjodo, came 
King Svem down from the land with a great force, and he 
challenged King Harald to land and fight. King Harald had 
little more than half the force of King Svein, and therefore he 
challenged Svein to fight at sea. So says Torleik the Fair: 

Svem, who of all men under heaven 
Has had the luckiest birth-hour given. 

Invites his foemen to the field, 

There to contest with blood-stamed shield. 

The king, impatient of delay, 

Harald, will with his sea-hawks stay; 

On board will fight, and fate decide 
If Svem shall by his land abide. 

After that King Harald sailed north along Vendelskage; and 
the wind then came against them, and they brought up under 
Lesso, where they lay all night. A thick fog lay upon the sea; 
and when the morning came, and the sun rose, they saw upon 
the other side of the sea as if many lights were burning. This 
was told to King Harald ; and he looked at it, and said imme- 
diately, “Strike the tents down on the ships, and take to the 
oars. The Dam’sh forces are coming upon us; and the fog 
there where they are must have cleared off, and the sun shines 
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upon the dragon-heads of their ships, which are gilded, and that 
is what we see.” It was so as he had said. Svein had come 
there with a prodigious armed force. They rowed now on 
both sides all they could. The Danish ships flew lighter before 
the oars; for the Northmen’s ships were both soaked with 
water and heavily laden, so that the Danes approached nearer 
and nearer. Then Harald, whose own dragon-ship was the 
last of the fleet, saw that he could not get away; so he ordered 
his men to throw overboard some wood, and lay upon it clothes 
and other good and valuable articles; and it was so perfectly 
calm, that these drove about with the tide. Now when the 
Danes saw their own goods driving about on the sea, they who 
were in advance turned about to save them; for they thought 
it was easier to take what was floating freely about, than to 
go on board the Northmen to take it. They dropped rowing, 
and lost ground. Now when King Svein came up to them with 
his ship, he urged them on; sa5dng it would be a great shame 
if they, with so great a force, could not overtake and master 
so small a number. The Danes then began again to stretch 
out lustily at their oars. When King Harald saw that the 
Danish ships went faster, he ordered his men to lighten their 
ships, and cast overboard malt, wheat, bacon, and to let their 
liquor run out, which helped a little. Then Harald ordered the 
bulwark-screens, the empty casks and puncheons, and the 
prisoners to be thrown overboard; and when all these were 
driving about on the sea, Svein ordered help to be given to save 
the men. This was done; but so much time was lost, that 
they separated from each other. The Danes turned back, 
and the Northmen proceeded on their way. So says Torleik 
the Fair: 

Svein drove his foes from Jutland coast — 

The Norsemen’s ships would have been lost, 

But Harald all his vessels saves, 

Throwing his booty on the waves. 

The Jutlanders saw, as he threw. 

Their own goods floating in their view: 

His lighten'd ships fly o’er the main. 

While they pick up their own again. 

King Svein returned southwards with his ships to Lesso, 
where he found seven ships of the Northmen, with bonder and 
men of the levy. When King Svein came to them they begged 
for mercy, and offered ransom for themselves. So says Torleik 
the Fair: 
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Too few to fight, they boldly say 
Unequal force makes them give way. 

The hasty bonder for a word 

Would have betaken them to the sword, 

And have prolonged a bloody strife — 

Such men can give no price for life. 

Chapter XXXVI. Of Harald and Haldor Snorreson. — 
King Harald was a great man, who ruled his kingdom well in 
home concerns. Very prudent was he, of good understanding; 
and it is the universal opinion that no chief ever was in northern 
lands of such deep judgment and ready counsel as Harald. He 
was a great warrior; bold in arms; strong and expert in the use 
of his weapons beyond any others, as has been before related 
[p. 167], although many of the feats of his manhood are not 
here written down. This is owing partly to our uncertainty 
about them, partly to our wish not to put stories into this book 
for which there is no testimony. Although we have heard 
many things talked about, and even circumstantially related, 
yet we think it better that something may be added to, than 
that it should be necessary to take something away from, our 
relation. A great part of his history is put in verse by Iceland 
men, which poems they presented to him or his sons, and for 
which reason he was their great friend. He was, indeed, a 
great friend to all the people of that country; and once, when 
a very dear time set in, he allowed four ships to transport meal 
to Iceland, and fixed that the skippund should not be dearer 
than 100 ^s of wadmal.^ He permitted also aU poor people, 
who could find provisions to keep them on the voyage across 
the sea, to emigrate from Iceland to Norway; and from that 
time there was better subsistence in the country, . and the 
seasons also turned out better. King Harald also sent from 
Norway a bell for the church of which Olaf the Saint had sent 
the timbers to Iceland, and which was erected on the Thing- 
plain. Such remembrances of King Harald are found here in 
the country,* besides many great gifts which he presented to 
those who visited him. 

Haldor Snorreson and UIv Ospakson, as before related [p. 167], 
came to Norway with King Harald. They were, in many 
respects, of different dispositions. Haldor was very stout and 
strong, and remarkably handsome in appearance. !^ng Harald 

iWadmal was a coarse woollen home-made cloth, undyed, spun and 
woven by the country-people in Iceland; and being their only native 
product of value, rents, taxes, and prices were, until a late period, valued 
m wadmal. 

* Viz. in Iceland, where Snone was writing. 
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gave him this testimony, that he. amcar all his mea. oared 
least about doubtful circumstances, whether they retokeue'i 
danger or pleasure; for, whatever tumef up. he was never i:i 
higher nor in lower spints. never slept less r.or mere on account 
of them, nor ate drank but accoruin:: to*fiis castom. Ehldor 
was not a man of many words, but short m cenversat-'n, told 
his opinion bluntly, and was obstinate and hard; and this 
could not please the king, who had m.iny clever people about 
him zealous in his service. Haldor remained a short time with 
the king; and then came to Iceland, where he took up his 
abode in Hjardarholt,’^ and dwelt in that i.^rm to a veiv' 
advanced age. 

Chapter XXXVII. Of Ulv Osp.vksoot. — ^Ulv Qspakson stood 
in great esteem with King Harald: for he was a man of great 
understanding, clev'er in conversation, active and brave, and 
withal true and sincere. King Harald made Ulv his marshal, 
and married him to Jorun, forberg's daughter, a sister of 
Harald’s wife Tora. Ulv- and Jorun’s ch'ldren were Joan 
Stserke of Rosvold.® and Brigita mother of Sauda Ulv. who 
was father of Peter Byrde-Svem.® grandfather of Svein and 
Ulv Flys. Joan Starke's son was Erlend Himalde, father of 
Archbishop Eystein * and his brothers. King Harald gave Llv 
the marshal the rights of a lenderman, and a fief of twelve 
marks income, besides a half-fylke in the Drontheim land. Of 
this Stein Herdison speaks in his song about Ulv. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Of the Building of Churches .uid 
Houses. — King Magnus Olafson built Olafs church in Kau- 
pangen, on the spot where Olaf’s body was set down for tiie 
night, and which, at that time, was above the town.® He al.so 
had the king’s house built there. The church was not quite 
finished when the king died; but King Harald had what was 
wanting completed. There, beside the house, he began to 
construct a stone hall, but it was not finished when he died. 
King Harald had the ^urch called Maria Kirke built from the 
foundations up, at the sand-hill dose to the spot where the 
king’s holy remains were concealed in the earth the first winter 
after his fall. It was a large minster, and so strongly built 
with lime that it was difficult to break it when the archbishop 

* In Laxaadal in Dalasysla, Western Iceland. 

* In Vserdalen in the north of the shire of Trondhjem. 

’ Carrying-Svein. 

^ Archbi^op from Ii6i to ri68. 

'The nuns of Olafs church were fonnd imder the present Council 
Chamber in King Street. 
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Eystein had it pulled down.^ Olaf’s holy remains ® were kept 
in Olaf s church while Maria Kirke was building. King Harald 
had the king’s house erected below Maria Kirke, at the side of 
the river, where it now is; and he had the house in which he had 
made the great hall eonsecrated, and called Gregorius Church. 

Chaptfr XXXIX. Beginning of Hakon Iv arson’s Story. 
— There was a man called Ivar the White, who was a brave 
lenderman dwelling in the Uplands, and was a daughter’s son 
of Earl Hakon the Great. Ivar was the handsomest man that 
could be seen. Ivar’s son was called Hakon; and of him it was 
said that he was distinguished above all men then in Norway 
for beauty, strength, and perfection of figure. In his very 
youth he had been sent out on war expeditions, where he 
acquired great honour and consideration, and became after- 
wards one of the most celebrated men. 

Chapter XL. Of Einar Tambarskelve. — Einar Tambars- 
kelve was the most powerful lenderman® in the Drontheim 
land. There was but little friendship between him and King 
Harald, although Einar retained all the fiefs he had held while 
Magnus the Good lived. Einar had many large estates, and 
was married to Bergljot, a daughter of Earl H^on, as related 
above. Their son Eindride was grown up, and married to 
Sigrid, a daughter of Ketel Kalvson and Gunhild, King Harald’s 
sister’s daughter. Eindride had inherited the beauty of his 
mother’s father Earl Hakon, and his sons; and in size and 
strength he took after his father Einar, and also in all bodily 
perfections by which Einar had been distinguished above other 
men. He was also, as well as his father, the most popular of 
men, which the sagas, indeed, show sufficiently. 

Chapter XLI. Of Earl Orm. — Orm was at that time earl 
in the Uplands. His mother was Ragnhild, a daughter of Earl 
Hakon the Great,* and Orm was a remarkably clever man. 


* Archbishop Eystein removed the Maria Kirke over to Elgcsaiter and 
converted it into "an Abbey Church about 1178. 

“ i.e. they were removed thither from the Clement church. 

’ The fiefs of these feudatories not being hereditary, nor conveying 
the feudal baronial privileges and powers over the sub-vassals belonging 
to the fiefs in feudalTy constituted countries, and being in reality only life- 
rent tacks of Crown lands, or collectorships of Crown rents and taxes m 
certain districts, the origmal word Lendermen (Lendr Madr) is preferred, 
m this translation, to the word Baron, which denotes feudal rights and 
powers which the lendermen bad not. The ling's Sherifiis might, perhaps, 
express this condition and class better. 

* In Inges, Saga, caps. 2 and 17, Orm is called the son of Eiliv. His 
mother Ragnhild must therefore after Skof te Skageson’s death have married 
a man called Eiliv. 
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Aslak Erlingson was then in Jaederen at Sole, and was married 
to Sigrid, a daughter of Earl Svein Hakonson. Gunhild, Earl 
Svein’s other daughter, was married to the Danish king Svein 
Ulvson. These were the descendants of Earl Hakon at that 
time in Norway, besides many other distinguished people; and 
the whole race was remarkable for their very beautiful appear- 
ance, and the most of them were gifted with great bodily 
perfection, and were all distinguished and important men. 

Chapter XLII. Harald’s Pride. — King Harald was very 
proud, and his pride increased after he was established in the 
country; and it came so far that at last it was not good to 
speak against him, or to propose anything different from what 
he desired. So says Thjodolf the scald: 

In arms 'tis right the common man 
Should follow orders, one by one — 

Should stoop or rise, or run or stand. 

As his war-leader may command; 

But now to the king who feeds the ravens 
The people bend like heartless cravens — 

Nothing is left them, but consent 
To what the king calls his intent. 

Chapter XLIII. Of the Quarrel of King Harald and 
Einar Tambarskelve. — Einar Tambarskelve was the principal 
man among the bonder all about Drontheim, and answered for 
them at the Things even against the king’s men. Einar knew 
well the law, and did not want boldness to bring forward his 
opinion at Things, even if the king was present; and all the 
bonder stood by him. The king was very angry at this, and it 
came so far that they disputed eagerly against each other. 
Einar said that the bonder would not put up with any unlawful 
proceedings from liim if he broke through the law of the land; 
and this occurred several times between them. Einar then 
began to keep people about him at home, and he had many 
more when he came into the town if the king was there. It 
once happened that Einar came to the town with a great many 
men and ships; he had with him eight or nine great warships, 
and nearly five hundred men. When he came to the town he 
went up from the strand with his attendants. King Harald 
was then in his house, standing out in the balcony of the loft; 
and when he saw Einar’s people going on shore, it is said Harald 
composed these verses: 

I see great Tambarskelve go. 

With mighty pomp, and pride, and show. 

Across the ebb-shore up the land — 

Before, behind, an armed band. 
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This bonder-leader thinks to rule, 

And fill himself the royal stool. 

A goodly earl 1 have known 
With fewer followers of his own. 

He who strikes fire from the shield, 

Einar, may some day make us yield. 

Unless our axe-edge quickly ends, 

With sudden loss, what he intends. 

Einar remained several days in the town. 

Chapter XLIV. The Fall of Einar and Eindride. — One 
day there was a Thing-meeting held in the town, at which the 
king himself was present. A thief had been taken in the town, 
and he was brought before the Thing. The man had before 
been in the service of Einar, who had been very well satisfied 
with him. This was told to Einar, and he well knew the king 
would not let the man off, and the more because he took an 
interest in the matter. Einar, therefore, let his men get under 
arms, went to the Thing, and took the man by force. The 
friends on both sides then came between, and endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation; and they succeeded so far that a meeting- 
place was appointed, to which both should come. There was 
an audience-room in the king's house ^ at the river Nid, and 
the king went into it with a few men, while the most of his 
people were out in the yard. The king ordered the shutters 
of the loft-opening to' be turned, so that there was but a little 
space left clear. When Einar came into the 3^ard with his 
people, he told his son Eindride to remain outside with the 
men, “for there is no danger here for me.” Eindride remained 
standing outside at the room-door. When Einar came into 
the room, he said, “It is dark in the king’s audience-room." 
At that moment some men ran against him, and assaulted him, 
some with spears, some with swords. When Eindride heard 
this he drew his sword, and rushed into the room; but he was 
instantly killed along with his father. The king’s men then 
ran up and placed themselves before the door, and the bonder 
lost courage, having no leader. They urged each other on, 
indeed, and said it was a shame they should not avenge their 
chief; but it came to nothing with their attack. The king 
went out to his men, arrayed them in battle order, and set up 
his standard; but the bonder did not venture to assault. Then 
the king went with all his men on board of his ships, rowed down 
the river, and then took his way out of the fjord. When Einar’s 
wife Bergljot, who was in the house which Einar had possessed 

' i.e. the new palace which Harald built down by the river to the east 
of the Maria Kirke. 
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in the town, heard of Einar’s fall, she went immediately to the 
king’s house where the bonder army was, and urged them to 
the attack; but at the same moment the king was rowing out 
of the river. Then said Bergljot, “Now we want here my 
relation Hakon Ivarson: Einar’s murderer would not be rowing 
out of the river if Ivar stood here on the river-bank.’’ Then 
Bergljot adorned Einar’s and Eindride’s corpses, and buried 
them in Olaf’s church, beside King Magnus Olafson’s grave.'- 
After Einar’s murder, the king was so much disliked for that 
deed, that there was nothing that prevented the lendermen and 
bonder from attacking the king, and giving him battle, but the 
want of some leader to raise the banner in the bonder army. 

Chapter XLV. Of King Harald and Finn Arneson. — 
Finn Ameson dwelt at Austratt in Yrjar, and was King Harald's 
lenderman there. Finn was married to Bergljot, a daughter 
of Halfdan, who was a son of Sigurd Syr, and brother of Olaf 
the Saint and of King Harald. Tora, King Harald’s wife, was 
Finn Arneson’s brother’s daughter; and Finn and all his brothers 
were the king’s dearest friends. Finn Ameson had been for some 
summers on a viking cruise in the West sea; and Finn, Guttorm 
Gunhildson,® and Hakon Ivarson had all been together on that 
cruise. King Harald now proceeded out of Drontheim fjord to 
Austratt, where he was well received. Afterwards the king and 
Finn conversed with each other about this new event of Einar’s 
and his son’s death, and of the murmuring and threatening which 
the bonder made against the king. 

Finn took up the conversation briskly, and said, “Thou art 
managing ill in two ways: first in doing sJl manner of mischief; 
and next in being so afraid that thou knowest not what to do.” 

The king .replied, laughing, “I will send thee, friend, into 
the town to bring about a reconciliation with the bonder; and 
if that will not do, thou must go to the Uplands, and bring 
matters to such an understanding with Hakon Ivarson that he 
shall not be my opponent.” 

Finn replies, “And how wilt thou reward me if I undertake 
this dangerous errand; for both the people of Drontheim and 
the people of Upland are so great enemies to thee, that it would 
not be safe for any of thy messengers to come among them, 
unless he were one who would be spared for his own sake?” 

The king replies, “Go thou on this embassy, for I know 

^ On p. 182 it is said that Magnus was buried in Saint Clement’s church, 
but his body was, along with that of Saint Olaf, temporarily removed to 
OlaTs church, vide p. 190. 

* Son of Ketel Kalv and Gunhild (p. 190). 
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thou wilt succeed in it if any man can, and bring about a 
reconciliation; and then choose whatever favour from us 
thou wilt.” 

Finn says, “Hold thou thy word, king, and I will choose my 
petition. I will desire to have peace and safe residence in the 
country for my brother Kalv, and all his estates restored; and 
also that he receive all the dignity and power he had when he 
left the country.” 

The king assented to all that Finn laid down, and it was 
confirmed by witnesses and shake of hand. 

Then said Finn, “What shall I offer Hakon, who rules most 
among his relations in the land, to induce him to agree to a 
treaty and reconciliation with thee?” 

The king replies, “Thou shalt first hear what Hakon on his 
part requires for making an agreement; then promote my 
interest as thou art best able; and deny him nothing in the 
end short of the kingdom.” 

Then King Harald proceeded southwards to More, and drew 
together men in considerable numbers. 

Chapter XLVI. Of Finn Asneson’s Journey. — ^Finn Arne- 
son proceeded to the town, and had with him his house-servants, 
nearly eighty men. ^^Tien he came into the town he held a ' 
Thing with the town’s people. Finn spoke long and ably at 
the Thing; and told the town’s people, and bonder, above all 
things not to have a hatred against their king, or to drive him 
away. He reminded them of how much evil they had suffered 
by acting thus against King Olaf the Saint; and added, that the 
king was willing to pay penalty for this murder, according to 
the judgment of understanding and good men. The effect of 
Finn’s speech was, that the bonder promised to wait quietly | 
until the messengers came back whom Bergljot had sent to the 
Uplands to her relative Hakon Ivarson. Finn then went out 
to Orkedal with the men who had accompanied him to the 
town. From thence he went up to the Dovrefjeld, and east- 
wards [south] over the Fjelds. He went first to his son-in- 
law Earl Orm, who was married to Sigrid, Finn’s daughter, 
and told him his business. 

Chapter XLVII. Of Finn and Hakon Ivarson. — ^Then 
Finn and Earl Orm appointed a meeting with Hakon Ivarson 
and when they met Finn explained his errand to Hakon, and 
the offer which King Harald made him. It was soon seen, 

' He lived somewhere in RomeriUe, a long day’s ride from Oslo {vide 

p. 213). 
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from Hakon’s speech, that he considered it to be his great 
duty to avenge the death of his relative Eindride; and added, 
that word was come to him from Drontheim, from which he 
. might expect help in making head against the king. Then 
Finn represented to Hakon how much better it would be for 
him to accept of as high a dignity from the king as he himself 
could desire, rather than to attempt raising a strife against the 
king to whom he was owing service and duty. He said if he 
came out of the conflict without victory, he forfeited life and 
property: “And even if thou hast the victory, thou wilt still be 
called a traitor to thy sovereign.” Earl Orm also supported 
Finn’s speech. After Hakon had reflected upon this he dis- 
closed what lay on his mind, and said, “I will be reconciled with 
King Harald if he will give me in marriage his relation Ragn- 
hild. King Magnus Olafson’s daughter, with such dower as is 
suitable to her and she will be content with.” Finn said he 
would agree to this on the king’s part; and thus it was settled 
among them. Finn then returned to Drontheim, and the 
disturbance and enmity were quashed, so that the king could 
retain his kingdom in peace at home; and the league was 
broken which Eindride’s relations had made among themselves 
for opposing King Harald. 

Chapter XLVIII. Of the Courtship of Hakon Ivarson. — 
When the day arrived for the meeting at which this agreement 
with Harald should be finally concluded, Hakon went to King 
Harald; and in their conference the king said that he, for his 
part, would adhere to all that was settled in their agreement. 
“Thou, Hakon,” says he, “must thyself settle that which con- 
cerns Ragnhild, as to her accepting thee in marriage; for it 
would not be advisable for thee, or for any one, to marry 
Ragnhild, without her consent.” Then Hakon went to Ragnhild 
and paid his addresses to her. She answered him thus: “I 
have often to feel that my father King Magnus is dead and 
gone from me, since I must marry a bonde; although I acknow- 
ledge thou art a handsome man, expert in all exercises. But if 
King Magnus had lived he would not have married me to 
any man less than a king; so it is not to be expected that I 
will take a man who has no dignity or title.” Then Hakon 
went to King Harald, and told him his conversation with 
Ragnhild, and also repeated the agreement which was made 
between him and Finn, who was with him, together with many 
others of the persons who had been present at the conversation 
between him and Finn. Hakon takes them all to witness that 
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such was the agreement that the king should give RagnhDd 
the dower she might desire. “And now since she will have no 
man who has not a high dignity, thou must give me such a 
title of honour; and, according to the opinion of the people, I am 
of birth, family, and other qualifications, to be called earl.” 

The king replies, “When my brother King Olaf and his son 
King Magnus ruled the kingdom, they allowed only one earl at 
a time to be in the country, and I have done the same since 
I came to the kingly title; and I will not take away from Orm 
the title of honour I had before given him.” 

Hakon saw now that his business had not advanced, and 
was very ill pleased; and Finn was outrageously angry. They 
said the king had broken his word; and thus they all separated. 

Hakon then went out of the country with a well-manned 
ship. When he came to Denmark he went immediately to his 
relative King Svein,^ who received him honourably, and gave 
him great fiefs. Hakon became King Svein’s commander of , 
the coast defence against the vikings — ^the Vendland people, 
Kurland people, and others from the East countries — who 
infested the Danish dominions; and he lay out with his ships 1 
of war both winter and summer. , 

Chapter XLJX. Murder of Asmund. — ^There was a man 
called Asmund, who is said to have been King Svoin’s sister’s 
son,® and his foster-son. This Asmund was distinguished among 
all by his boldness, and was much disliked by the king. When 
Asmund came to years, and to age of discretion, he became an ' 
ungovernable person given to murder and manslaughter. The I 
king was ill pleased at this, and sent him away, giving him a | 
good fief, wUch might keep him and his followers well. As 
soon as Asmund had got this property from the king, he drew 1 
together a large troop of people; and as the estate he had got [ 
from the king was not sufficient for his expenses, he took as his 
own much more which belonged to the Imig. When the king ' 
heard this he summoned Asmund to him, and when they met 1 
the king said that Asmund should remain with the bird without ' 
keeping any retinue of his own; and this took place as the king | 
desired. But when Asmund had been a little time in the 
king’s court he grew weary of being there, and escaped in the 
night, returned to his former companions, and did more mis- 
chief than ever. Now when the king was riding through the 

‘ He was married to Hakon's relative, the daughter of Earl Svein (p. 190), 

' Not sister’s but brother's son. Asmund’s father was Bjom UUvsoa 

(oi. 1049). 
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country, he came to the neighbourhood where Asmund was, 
and he sent out men-at-arms to seize him. The king then had 
him laid in irons, and kept him so for some time in hope he 
would reform; but no sooner did Asmund get rid of his chains 
than he absconded again, gathered together people and men- 
at-arms, and betook himself to plunder, both abroad and at 
home. Thus he made great forays, killing and plundering all 
around. When the people who suffered under these disturb- 
ances came to the king, and complained to him of their losses, 
he replied, “Wliy do ye tell me of this? Why don’t you go to 
Hakon Ivarson, who is my officer for the land-defence, placed 
on purpose to keep the peace for you peasants, and to hold the 
vikings in check? I was told that Hakon was a gallant and 
brave man, but I think he is rather shy when any danger of life 
is in the way.” These words of the king were brought to 
Hakon, with many additions Then Hakon went with his men 
in search of Asmund, and when their ships met Hakon gave 
battle immediately; and the conflict was sharp, and many men 
were killed. Hakon boarded Asmund’s ship, and cut down the 
men before his feet. At last he and Asmund met, and e.xchanged 
blows until Asmund fell. Hakon cut off his head, went in all 
haste to King Svein, and found him just sitting down to the 
dinner-table. Hakon presented himself before the table, laid 
Asmund’s head upon the table before the king, and asked if 
he knew it. The king made no reply, but became as red as 
blood in the face. Soon after the king sent him a message, 
ordering him to leave his service immediately. “Tell him 
that I will do him no harm; but I cannot keep watch over 
all our relations.” ^ 

Chapter L. Hakon Ivarson’s Marriage. — Hakon then left 
Denmark, and came north to his estates in Norway. His 
relation Earl Orm was dead. Hakon’s relations and friends 
were glad to see Hakon, and many gallant men gave themselves 
much trouble to bring about a reconciliation between King 
Harald and Hakon. It was at last settled in this way, that 
Hakon got Ragnliild, the king’s daughter, and that King 
Harald gave H^on the earldom, with the same power Earl 
Orm had possessed. Hakon swore to King Harald an oath of 
fidelity to all the services he was liable to fulfil. 

Chapter LI. Reconciliation of King Harald and Kalv. 
— ^Kalv Ameson had been on a viking cruise to the Western 

Tliis incident shows how strong, in these ages, was the tie of relationship, 
and the point of honour of avenging its injuries — the clanship spirit. 

H ®47 
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countries ever since he had left Norway; but in winter he was 
often in the Orkney Islands with his relative Earl Torfinn. 
Finn Arneson sent a message to his brother Kalv, and told him 
the agreement which he had made with King Harald, that 
Kalv should enjoy safety in Norway, and his estates, and all 
the fiefs he had held from King Magnus. When this message 
came to Kalv he immediately got ready for his voyage, and 
went east to Norway to his brother Finn. Then Finn obtained 
the king’s peace for Kalv, and when Kalv and the king met 
they went into the agreement which Finn and the king had 
settled upon before. Kalv bound himself to the king in the 
same way as he had bound himself to serve King Magnus, 
according to which Kalv should do all that the king desired and 
considered of advantage to his realm. Thereupon Kalv received 
all the estates and fiefs he had before. 

Chapteb LII. Fall or Kalv Arneson. — ^The summer follow- 
ing King Harald ordered out a levy, and went to Denmark, 
where he plundered during the summer; but when he came 
south to Fyen he found a great force assembled against him. 
Then the king prepared to land his men from the ships, and 
to engage in a land-fight. He drew up his men on board in 
order of battle; set Kalv Arneson at the head of one division; 
ordered him to make the first attack, and told him where they 
should direct their assault, promising that he would soon make 
a landing with the others, and come to their assistance. When 
Kalv came to the land with his men a force came down imme- 
diately to oppose them, and Kalv without delay engaged in 
battle, which, however, did not last long; for Kalv was imme- 
diately overpowered by numbers, and betook himself to flight 
with ins men. The Danes pursued them vigorously, and many 
of the Northmen feU, and among them Kalv Arneson. Now 
King Harald landed with his array; and they soon came on 
their way to the field of battle, where they found Kalv’s body, 
and .bore it down to the ships. But the king penetrated into 
the country, killing many people, and destroying much. So 
says Amor: 

His shining sword with blood he stains, 

Upon Fiona's grassy plains; 

And in the mi&t of fire and smoke, 

The King Fiona's forces broke. 

Chapter LIII. Finn Arneson’s Expedition out of the 
Country. — After this Finn Arneson thought he had cause to 
be an enemy of the king upon account of his brother Kalv’s 
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death; and said the king had betrayed Kalv to his fall, and 
had also deceived him by making him entice his brother Kalv 
to come over from the West and trust to King Harald’s faith. 
When these speeches came out among people, many said that 
it was very foolish in Finn to have ever supposed that Kalv 
could obtain the king’s sincere friendship and favour; for they 
thought the king was the man to seek revenge for smaller 
offences than Kalv had committed against the king. The king 
let every one say what he chose, and he himself neither said 
yes nor no about the affair; but people perceived that the king 
was very well pleased with what had happened. King Harald 
once made these verses: 

1 have, in ail, the death-stroke given 
To foes of mine at least eleven; 

Two more, perhaps, if I remember. 

May yet be added to this number. 

I prize myself upon these deeds. 

My people such examples needs. 

Bright gold itself they would despise. 

Or healmg leek-herb ‘ underprize. 

If not still brought before their eyes. 

Finn Arneson took the business so much to heart that he 
left the country, and went to Denmark to King Svein, where 
he met a friendly reception. They spoke together in private 
for a long time; and the end of the business was that Finn went 
into King Svein’s service, and became his man. King Svein 
then gave Finn an earldom, and placed him in Halland, where 
he was long earl, and defended the country against the Northmen. 

Chapter LIV. Of Guttorm Gunhildson. — Ketel Kalv and 
Gunhild of Ringaness had a son called Guttorm, and he was a 
sister’s son to King Olaf and Harald Sigurdson. Guttorm was 
a gallant man, early advanced to manhood. He was often 
with King Harald, who loved him much, and asked his advice; 
for he was of good understanding, and very popular. Guttorm 
had also been engaged early in forays, and had marauded much 
in the Western countries with a large force. Ireland was for 
him a land of peace; and he had his winter quarters often in 
Dublin, and was in great friendship with King Margad.® 

* The leek appears to have been held in great esteem among the North 
men for its healing qualities when applied to wounds. The meaning of 
the king seems to be, that bis people require examples of his power 
always before them; for they would forget the virtue of gold or of leeks 
without examples. 

‘Margad (Irish — Eachmargach) Ragnvald’s son was king in Dublin, 
1035-8 and 1046-52. 
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Chapter LV. Guttorm’s Junction with the Irish King 
Margad. — ^The summer after King Margad, and Guttorm with 
him, went out on an expedition against Bretland [Wales], where 
they made immense booty Then they put in at Anglesey; 
and there they were to divide the spoil. But when the king 
saw the quantity of silver which was gathered he wanted to 
have the whole booty, and regarded little his friendship for 
Guttorm. Guttorm was ill pleased that he and his men should 
be robbed of their share; but the king said, “Thou must choose 
one of two things — either to be content with what we deter- 
mine, or to fight; and they shall have the booty who gain the 
victory; and likewise thou must give up thy ships, for them I 
will have.” Guttorm thought there were great difficulties on 
both sides; for it was disgraceful to give up ships and goods 
without a stroke, and yet it was highly dangerous to fight the 
king and his force, the king having sixteen ships and Guttorm 
only five. Then Guttorm desired three days’ time to consider 
the matter with his people, thinking in that time to pacify the 
king, and come to a lietter understanding with him through the 
mediation of others; but he could not obtain from the king 
what he desired. This was the day before Saint Olaf’s day 
[a8 July, 1052]. Guttorm chose the condition that they would 
rather die or conquer like men, than suffer disgrace, contempt, 
and scorn, by submitting to so great a loss. He called upon 
God, and his uncle Saint Olaf, and entreated their help and 
aid; promising to give to the holy man’s house the tenth of all 
the booty that fell to their share, if they gained the victory. 
Then he arranged his men, placed them in battle-order against 
the great force, prepared for battle, and gave the assault. By 
the help of God, and the holy Saint Olaf, Guttorm won the 
battle. King Margad fell, and every man, old and young, who 
followed him; and after that great victory, Guttorm and all 
his people returned home joyfully with all the booty they had 
gained by the battle. Every tenth penny of the booty they 
had made was taken, accorifing to the vow, to King Olaf the 
Saint’s shrine; and there was so much silver that Guttorm had 
a crucifix made of it, the head being the size of his own, or of 
his forecastle-man’s head; and the figure was seven ells high. 
The rood thus produced was given by Guttorm to Kin g Olaf the 
Saint’s church, where it has since remained ^ as a memorial of 
Guttorm’s victory and King Olaf the Saint’s miracle. 

Chapter LVI. Miracle op King Olap in Denmark. — ^There 
* In the cathedial. 
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was a wicked, evil-minded count in Denmark, who had a 
Norwegian servant-girl whose family belonged to Drontheim 
district. She worshipped King Olaf the Saint, and believed 
firmly in his sanctity. But the above-mentioned count doubted 
of all that was told of the holy man’s miracles, insisted that it 
was nothing but nonsense and idle talk, and made a joke and 
scorn of the esteem and honour which all the country people 
showed the good king. Now when the holyday came, on which 
the mild monarch ended his life, and which all Northmen kept 
sacred, this unreasonable count would not observe it, but 
ordered his servant-girl to bake and put fire in the oven that 
day. She knew well the count’s mad passion, and that he 
would revenge himself severely on her if she refused doing as 
he ordered. She went, therefore, of necessity, and baked in 
the oven, but wept much at her work; and she threatened King 
Olaf that she never would believe in him, if he did not avenge 
this misdeed by some mischance or other. And now shall ye 
come to hear a well-deserved vengeance, and a true miracle. 
It happened, namely, in the same hour, that the count became 
blind of both eyes, and the bread which she had shoved into 
the oven was turned into stone! Of these stones some are now 
in Saint Olaf’s church, and in other places; and since that 
time Olafsmas has been always held holy in Denmark. 

Chapter LVII. King Olaf’s Miracle on a Cripple. — 
West in VaUand,^ a man had such bad health that he became 
a cripple, and went on his knees and elbows. One day he was 
upon the road, and had fallen asleep. He dreamt that a gallant 
man came up to him, and asked him where he was going. When 
he named the neighbouring town, the man said to him, “Go to 
Saint Olaf’s church that stands in London, and there thou shalt 
be cured.’’ Thereupon he awoke, and went straightway to 
inquire the road to Olaf’s church in London. At last he came 
to London Bridge, and asked the men of the castle if they could 
tell liim where Olaf’s church was; but they replied, there were 
so many churches that they could not tell to whom each of 
them was consecrated. Soon after a man came up, and asked 
him where he wanted to go, and he answered to Olaf’s church. 
Then said the man, “We sh^l both go together to Olaf’s church, 
for I know the way to it.” Thereupon they went over the 
bridge to the shrine where Olaf’s church was; and when they 
came to the gates of the churchyard the man mounted over 
the half-door that was in the gate, but the cripple rolled himself 
^ The west coast of France. 
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in, and rose up immediately sound and strong: when he looked 
about him his conductor had vanished. 

Chapter LVIII. King Harald’s Foray in Denmark.— 
King Harald had built a merchant town in the East at Oslo/ 
where he often resided; for there was good supply from the 
extensive cultivated district wide around. There also he had 
a convenient station to defend the country against the Danes, 
or to make an attack upon Denmark, which he was in the 
custom of doing often, although he kept no great force on foot. 
One summer King Harald went from thence with a few light 
ships and a few men. He steered southwards out from Viken, 
and, when the wind served, stood over to Jutland, and marauded ; 
but the country people collected and defended the country. 
Then King Harald steered to Lymfjord, and went into the 
fjord. Lymfjord is so formed that its entrance is like a narrow 
river; but when one gets farther into the fjord, it spreads out 
into a wide sea. King Harald marauded on both sides of the 
land; and when the Danes gathered together on every side to 
oppose him, he lay at a small island which was uncultivated. 
They wanted drink on board his ships, and went up into the 
island to seek water; but finding none, they reported it to the 
king. He ordered them to look for some long earth-worms on 
the island, and when they found them they brought them to 
the king. He ordered the people to bring the worms to a fire, 
and bake them before it, so that they should be thirsty. Then 
he ordered a thread to be tied round the tails of the worms, and 
to let theni loose. The worms crept away immediately, while 
the threads were wound off from the clew as the worms took 
them away; and the people followed the worms until they 
sought downwards in the earth. There the king ordered them 
to dig for water, which they did, and found so much water 
that they had no want of it. King Harald now heard from his 
spies that King Svein was come with a large armament to the 
mouth of the fjord; but that it was too late for him to come 
into it, as only one ship at a time can come in. King Harald 
then steered with his fleet in through the fjord to where it was 
broadest, to a place called Lygsbreid.* In the inmost bight, 
there is but a narrow neck of land dividing the fjord from the 

* In 1624 the town was rebuilt by King Christian IV and was there- 
after called Christiania. At the beginning of 1925 the name Christiania 
was changed back again to Oslo, a name which the diocese had never 
lost, 

‘ Or Livobredning (so called from Lyg, now Livo), the broadest part of 
the Lymfjoid. 
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sea.^ Thither King Harald rowed with his men towards 
evening; and at night when it was dark he unloaded his ships, 
drew them over the neck of land into the West sea, loaded 
them again, and was ready with all this before day. He then 
steered northwards along the Jutland coast. People then said 
that Harald had escaped from the hands of the Danes. Harald 
said that he would come to Denmark next time with more 
people and larger vessels. King Harald then proceeded north 
to Drontheim. 

Chapter LIX. King Harald had a Ship Built. — King 
Harald remained all winter at Nidaros, and had a vessel built 
out upon the strand, and it was a buss.* The ship was built 
of the same size as the Long Serpent, and every part of her 
was finished with the greatest care. On the stem was a dragon- 
head, and on the stem a dragon-tail, and the sides of the bows 
of the ship were gilt. The vessel had thirty-five rowers’ benches, 
and was large for that size, and was remarkably handsome; for 
the king had everything belonging to the ship’s equipment of 
the best, both sails and rigging, anchors and cables. 

King Harald sent a message in winter south to Denmark to 
King Svein, that he should come northwards in spring; that 
they should meet at the Gotha river and fight, and so settle 
the division of the countries that the one who gained the victory 
should have both kingdoms. 

Chapter LX. King Harald’s Challenge. — King Harald 
during this winter called out a general levy of all the people 
of Norway, and assembled a great force towards spring. Then 
Harald had his great ship drawn down and put into the river 
Nid, and set up the dragon’s head on her. Thjodolf the scald 
sang about it thus: 

My lovely girl! the sight was grand 
When the great war-ship down the strand 
Into the river gently slid, 

And all below her sides was hid. 

Come, lovely girl, and see the show! — 

Her sides that on the water glow, 

Her serpent-head with golden mane, 

All shining back from the Nid again. 

Then King Harald rigged out his ship, got ready for sea, and 

> This narrow neck of land has been broken across by the North Sea; 
and there is now a navigable passage into the Baltic, besides that of the 
Sound and of the Belts. It has eight or ten feet water, and is used by 
small vessels. 

* Busse-skip. A buss is a word stiH used for a fishing-vessel. It appears 
to have been applied to ships of burden of greater breadth than the war- 
ships. (See Spelman and Du Fresne.) The buss was a three-masted ship. 
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when he had all in order went out of the river. His men rowed 
very skilfully and beautifully. So says Thjodolf: 

It was upon, a Saturday, 

Ship-tilts were struck and stowed away, 

4.nd past the town our dragon glides, 

That girls might see our glancing sides. 

Out from the Nid brave Uarald steers; 

Westward at first the dragon veers; 

Our lads together down with oars, 

Ibe splash is echoed round the shores. 

Their oars our king’s men handle well, 

(tee stroke is all the eye can tell; 

All level o'er the water rise; 

The girls look on m sweet surprise. 

Such things, they think, can ne'er give way; 

Ihey httle know the battle-day. 

The Danish girls, who dread our shout. 

Might wish our ship-gear not so stout. 

Tis m the fight, not on the wave, 

That oars may break and fail the brave. 

At sea, beneath the ice-cold sky. 

Safely our oars o’er ocean ply; 

And when at Drontheim’s holy stream 
Our seventy oats in distance gleam. 

We seem, while rowmg from the sea. 

An erne with iron wmgs to be. 

King Harald sailed south along the land, and called out the 
levy everywhere of men and ships. When they came south 
to Viken they got a strong wind against tliem, and the iorces 
lay dispersed about in the harbour: some in the isles outside, 
and some in the fjords. So s&ys Thjodolf: 

The cutters’ sea-bleached bows scarce find 
A shelter from the funous wmd 
Under the inland forests’ side, 

Where the fjord runs its farthest tide. 

In all the isles and creeks around 
The bonder ships he on the ground, 

And ships with gunwales hung with shields 
Seek the lee side of the green fields. 

In the heavy storm that raged for some time the great slu'p 
had need of good ground tackle. So says Thjodolf: 

With lofty bow above the seas, 

Which curl and fly before the breeze, 

The gallant vessel ndes and reels. 

And every plunge her cable feels. 

The storm that tries the spar and mast 
Tries the mam-anchor at the last: 

The storm above, below the rock. 

Chafe the thick cable with each shock. 

When the weather became favourable King Harald sailed 
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^twards to the Gotha river with his fleet, and arrived there 
in the evening. So says Thjodolf: 

The gallant Harald now has come 
To Gotha, half-way from his home, 

And on the river frontier stands. 

To fight with Svein for life and lands. 

The night passed o'er, the gallant king 
Next day at Tumle ^ calls a Thing, 

Where Svein is challei^d to appear-^ 

A day which ravens wish were hear. 

Chapter LXI. Of King Harald’s Fleet. — ^When the Danes 
heard that the Northmen’s army was come to the Gotha river, ^ 
they all fled who had opportunity to get away. The Northmen 
heard that the Danish king had also called out his forces, and 
lay in the south, partly at Fyen and partly about Sealand. 
When King Harald found that King Svein would not hold a 
meeting with him, or a fight, according to what had been agreed 
upon between them, he took the same course as before — letting 
the bonder troops return home, but manning 150 [180] ships, 
with which he sailed southwards along Halland, where he 
berried all round, and then brought up with his fleet in Love 
fjord,® and laid waste the country. A little afterwards King 
Svein came upon them with all the Danish fleet, consisting of 
300* [360] ships. When the Northmen saw them. King Harald 
ordered a general meeting of the fleet to be called by sound of 
trumpet; and many there said it was better to fly, as it was 
not now advisable to fight. The king replied, “Sooner shall all 
lie dead one upon another than fly.” So says Stein Herdison: 

With falcon eye, and courage bright, 

Our king saw glory in the fight; 

To fly, he saw, would ruin bring 
On them and him — the folk and king, 

" Hand up the arms to one and all, ” 

Cries out the king; “we’ll win or falll 
Sooner than fly, heaped on each other 
Each man shall fall across his brother!” 

Then King Harald drew up his ships to attack, and brought 
forward his great dragon in the middle of his fleet. So says 
Thjodolf: 

The brave king through his vessels’ throng 
His dragon war-ship moves along; 

He runs her gaily to the front, 

To meet the coming battle’s brunt. 

^ Now Tumlehed on Hisingen. 

'The country round the river GoUia, as well as Scania on the north 
side of the Sound, was part of the kingdom of Denmark. 

* i.e. in Lahdims bay. 

'The big hundreds, as usual; therefore 360. 

* H *47 , ' 
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The ship was remarkably well equipt, and fully manned 
So says Thjodolf: 

Ihe king had got a chosen crew — 

He told bis brave lads to stand true. 

The ring of shields seemed to enclose 
The ship's deck from tlie boarding foes 
The dragon, on the Nissaa flood. 

Beset with men, who thickly stood. 

Shield touching shield, was something rare, 

That seemed afl force ot man to dare. 

Ulv the marshal laid his ship by the side of the king’s, and 
ordered his men to bring her well forward Stein Herdison, 
who was himself in Ulv’s ship, smgs of it thus: 

Our oars were stowed, our lances high. 

As the ship moved swung in the sky 
The marshal Ulv went tlirough our ranks. 

Drawn up beside the rowers’ banks . 

The brave fnend of our gallant kmg 
Told us our ship well on to bring. 

And fight hke Norsemen m the cause — 

Our Norsemen answered with huzzas. 

Hakon Ivarson lay outside on the other wing, and had 
many ships with him, all well equipped. At the extremity ot 
the other side lay the Drontheim chiefs, who had also a great 
and strong force. 

Chapter LXII. Or King Svein’s Armament. — .Svein the 
Danish king also drew up his fleet, and laid his ship forward 
m the centre against King Harald’s ship, and Finn Arneson 
laid his ship next, and then the Danes laid their ships, according 
as they were bold or well equipped. Then, on both sides, they 
bound the ships together all through the middle of the fleets, 
but as the fleets were so large, very many ships remained loose, 
and each laid his ship forward according to his courage, and 
that was very unequal. Although the difference among the 
men was great, altogether there was a very great force on both 
sides. King Svein had six earls among the people following 
him So says Stein Herdison: 

Danger our chief would never shun. 

With eight score ships be would not run. 

The Danish fleet he would abide. 

And give close battle side by side. 

From Leidre’s * coast the Danish king 
Three hundred ocean steeds could bring. 

And o’er the sea-weed plam in baste 
Thought Harald's vessm would be chased. 

Chapter LXIII. Beginning of the Battle of Nissaa — 
As soon as King Harald was ready with his fleet, he orders the 
* Near Roskilde m Zeeland. 
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war-blast to sound, and the men to row forward to the attack. 
So says Stein Herdison: 

Harald and Svein first met as foes, 

Where Nissaa in the ocean flows; 

For Svein would not for peace entreat, 

But, strong in ships, would Harald meet. 

The Norsemen prove, with sword in hand. 

That numbers cannot skill withstand. 

Off Halland’s coast the blood of Danes 
The blue sea’s calm smooth surface stains. 

Soon the battle began, and became very sharp; both kings 
urging on their men. So says Stein Herdison: 

Our king, his broad shield disregarding. 

More keen for striking than for warding. 

Now tells his lads their spears to throw — 

Now show’s them where to strike a blow. 

From fleet to fleet so short the way. 

That stones and arrows have full play; 

And from the keen sword dropped the blood 
Of short-lived seamen in the flood. 

It was late in the day when the battle began, and it con- 
tinued the whole night. King Harald shot for a long time 
with his bow. So says Thjodolf: 

The Upland king was aU the night 
Speeding the arrows’ deadly flight. 

Ml In the daik his bow-string’s twang 
Was answered; for some white shield rang. 

Or yelling shriek gave certain note 
The shaft had pierced some ring-mail coat. 

The foemen’s shields and bulwarks bore 
A Lapland arrow-scatt ' or more. 

Earl Hakon, and the people who followed him, did not make 
fast their ships in the fleet, but rowed against the Danish ships 
that were loose, and slew the men of all the ships they came up 
with. When the Danes observed this, each drew his ship out 
of the way of the earl; but he set upon those who were trying 
to escape, and they were nearly driven to flight. Then a boat 
came rowing to the earl’s ship, and hailed him, and said that 
the other wing of King Harald’s fleet was giving way, and 
many of their people had fallen. Then the earl rowed thither, 
and gave so severe an assault that the Danes had to retreat 
before him. The earl went on in this way all the night, coming 
forward where he was most wanted, and wheresoever he came 
none could stand against him. Hakon rowed outside around 

‘The Laplanders paid their scatt, or yearly tax, in bows and arrows; 
and the meaning of the scald appears to be, that as many as were paid in 
a year were shot at the foe. 
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the battle. Towards the end of the night the greatest part of 
the Danish fleet broke into flight, for then King Harald with 
his men boarded the vessel of King Svein; and it was so com- 
pletely cleared that all the crew fell in the ship, except those 
who sprang overboard. So says Amor, the earl’s scald: 

Brave Sveui did not his vessel leave 
Without good cause, as 1 believe: 

Oft on his casque the sword-blade rang, 

Before into the sea he sprang. 

Upon the wave his vessel dnvcs; 

AU his brave crew had lost their hves. 

O’er dead courtmen into the sea 
The Jutland king had now to flee. 

And when King Svein’s banner was cut down, and his ship 
cleared of its crew, all his forces took to flight, and some were 
killed. The ships which were bound together could not be cast 
loose, so the people who were in them sprang overboard, and 
some got to the other ships that were loose; and all King 
Svein’s men who could get off rowed away, but a great many 
of them were slain. Where the king himself fought the ships 
were mostly bound together, and there were more than seventy 
left behind of King Svein’s vessels. So says Thjodolf: 

Svein’s ships rode proudly o’er the deep, 

When, by a single sudden sweep. 

Full seventy sail, as we are told. 

Were seized by Norway’s monarch bold. 

King Harald rowed after the Danes, and pursued them; but 
that was not easy, for the ships lay so thick together that they 
scarcely could move. Earl Finn Ameson would not flee; 
and being also short-sighted, was taken prisoner. So says 
Thjodolf: 

To the SIX Danish earls who came 
To aid his force, and raise his name, 

No mighty thanlss King Svein is owmg 
For mighty actions of their domg. 

Finn Arneson, m battle known. 

With a stout Noise heart of his own. 

Would not take Sight his life to gain, 

And m the foremost ranks was ta’en. 

Chapter LXIV. King Svein’s Flight. — Earl Hakon lay 
behind with his ships, while the king and the rest of the forces 
were pursuing the fugitives; for the earl’s ships could not get 
forward on account of the ships which lay in the way before 
him. Then a man came rowing in a boat to the earl’s ship, 
and lay at the bulwarks. The man was stout, and had on a 
white W. He hailed the ship. “Where is the earl?” said he. 
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The earl was in the fore-hold, stopping a man’s blood. The 
earl cast a look at the man in the hat, and asked what his 
name was. He answered, “Here is Vandraad^: speak to me, 
earl.” 

The earl leant over the ship’s side to him. Then the man 
in the boat said, “Earl, I will accept of my life from thee, if 
thou wilt give it.” 

Then the earl raised himself up, called two men who were 
friends dear to him, and said to them, “Go into the boatj take 
Vandraad to the land; attend him to my friend’s Karl the 
bonde; and tell Karl, as a token that these words come 
from me, that he let Vandraad have the horse which I gave 
to him yesterday, and also his saddle, and his son to 
attend him.” 

Thereupon they went into the boat, and took the oars in 
hand, while Vandraad steered. This took place just about 
daybreak, while the vessels were in movement, some rowing 
towards the land, some towards the sea, both small and great. 
Vandraad steered where he thought there was most room 
between the vessels; and when they came near to Norway 
ships the earl’s men gave their names, and then they all allowed 
them to go where they pleased. Vandraad steered along the 
shore, and only set in towards the land when they had come 
past the crowd of ships. They then went up to Karl the bonde’s 
farm, and it was then beginning to be light. They went into 
the room where Karl had just put on his clothes. The earl’s 
men told him their message, and Karl said they must take some 
food; and he set a table before them, and gave them water to 
wash with. 

Then came the housewife into the room, and said, “I wonder 
why we could get no peace or rest all night with the shouting 
and screaming.” 

Karl replies, “Dost thou not know that the kings were 
fighting all night?” 

She asked which had the best of it. 

Karl answered, “The Northmen gained.” 

“Then,” said she, “our king will have taken flight.” 

“Nobody knows,” says Karl, “whether he has fled or is 
fallen.” 

She says, “What a useless sort of king we have! He is both 
slow and frightened.” 

^ The one who has difficulty in deciding for himself, who is embarrassed 
or perplexed. 
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Then said Vandraad, “Frightened he is not; but he is not 
lucky.” 

Then Vandraad washed his hands; but he took the towel 
and dried them right in the middle of the cloth. The house- 
wife snatched the towel from him, and said, “Thou hast been 
taught little good; it is cottar’s^ way to wet the whole cloth 
at one time.” 

Vandraad replies, “I may yet come so far forward in the world 
as to be able to dry myself with the middle of the tov/el.” 

Thereupon Karl set a table before them, and Vandraad sat 
down between them. They ate for a while, and then went out. 
The horse was saddled, and Karl’s son ready to follow him with 
another horse. They rode away to the forest; and the earl’s 
men returned to the boat, rowed to the earl’s ship, and told 
the success of their expedition. 

Chapter LXV. Of King Harald. — King Harald and his 
men followed the fugitives only a short way, and rowed back 
to the place where the deserted ships lay. Then the battle- 
place was ransacked, and in Eiing Svein’s ship was found a 
heap of dead men; but the king’s body was not found, although 
people believed for certain that he had fallen. Then King 
Harald had the greatest attention paid to the dead of his men, 
and had the wounds of the living bound up. The dead bodies 
of Svein’s men were brought to the land, and he sent a message 
to the peasants to come and bury them. Then he let the booty 
be divided, and this took up some time. The news came now 
that King Svein had come to Sealand, and that all who had 
escaped from the battle had joined him, along with many 
more, and that he had a great force. 

Chapter LXVI. Finn Arneson gets Quarter. — ^Earl Finn 
Ameson was taken prisoner in the battle, as before related; 
and when he was led before King Harald, the king was very 
merry, and said, “Finn, we meet here now, and we met last 
in Norway. The Danish court has not stood very firmly by 
thee; and it will be a troublesome business for Northmen to 
drag thee, a blind old man, with them, and preserve thy life.” 

The earl replies, “The Northmen find it very difficult now to 
conquer, and it is all the worse that thou hast the command 
of them.” 

Then said King Harald, “Wilt thou accept of life and grace, 
although thou ha.st not deserved it.?” 

^ Torpere, i.e. cottars, really smallholdeis, who live together in a hamlet 
(thorp). 
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The earl replies, “Not from thee, thou dog.” 

The king: “Wilt thou, then, if thy relation Magnus gives 
thee quarter? ” 

Magnus, King Harald’s son, was then steering the ship. 

The earl replies, “Can the whelp rule over life and grace?” 

The king laughed, as if he found amusement in vexing him. — 
“Wilt thou accept thy life, then, from thy relative Tora?” 

The earl: “Is she here?” 

“She is here,” said the king. 

Then Earl Finn broke out with the ugly expressions which 
since have been preserved, as a proof that he was so mad with 
rage that he could not govern his tongue: “No wonder thou 
hast bit so strongly, if the mare ^ was with thee.” 

Earl Finn got life and grace, and the king kept him a while 
about him. But Finn was rather melancholy, and obstinate 
in conversation; and King Harald said, “I see, Finn, that thou 
dost not live willingly in company with me and thy relations; 
now I will give thee leave to go to thy friend King Svein.” 

The earl said, “I accept of the offer willingly, and the more 
gratefully the sooner I get away from hence.” 

The king aftenvards let Earl Finn be landed, and the traders 
going to Halland received him well. King Harald sailed from 
thence to Norway with his fleet; and went first to Oslo, where 
he gave all his people leave to go home who wished to do so. 

Chapter LXVII. Of King Svein. — King Svein, it is told, 
sat in Denmark all that winter, and had his kingdom as formerly. 
In winter he sent men north to Halland for Karl the bonde and 
his wife. When Karl came the king called him to him, and asked 
him if he knew him, or thought he had ever seen him before. 

Karl replies, “I know thee, sire, and knew thee before, the 
moment I saw thee; and God be praised if the small help I 
could give was of any use to thee.” 

The king replies, “I have to reward thee for all the days I 
have to live. And now, in the first place, I will give thee any 
farm in Sealand thou wouldst desire to have; and, in the next 
place, will make thee a great man, if thou knowest how to 
conduct thyself.” 

Karl thanked the king for his promise, and said he had now 
but one thing to ask. 

The king asked what that was. 

Karl said that he would ask to take his wife with him. 

' In equine fights the mares stand by and look on whilst the stallions 
bite their rivals. 
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The king said, “I will not let thee do that; but I will provide 
thee a far better and more sensible wife. But thy wife can 
keep the bonde-farm you had before, and she will have her 
living from it.” 

The king gave Karl a great and valuable farm, and provided 
him a good marriage j and he became a considerable man. This 
was reported far and wide, and much praised; and thus it came 
to be told here north in Norway. 

Chapter LXVIII. Of the Talk of the Court-men. — ^K ing 
Harald stayed in Oslo the winter after the battle at Nissaa. In 
autumn, when the men came from the south, there was much 
talk and many stories about the battle which they had fought 
at Nissaa, and every one who had been there thought he could 
tell something about it. Once some of them sat in a house 
and drank, and were very merry and talkative. They talked 
about the Nissaa battle, and who had earned the greatest praise 
and renown. They all agreed that no man there had been at 
all equal to Earl Hakon. He was the boldest in arms, the 
quickest, and the most lucky; what he did was of the greatest 
help, and he won the battle. King Harald, in the mean time, 
was out in the yard, and spoke with some people. He went 
then to the room-door, and said, “Every one here would now 
willingly be called Hakon”; and then went his way. 

Chapter LXIX. Of the Attempt to take Earl Hakon. — 
Earl Hakon went in winter to the Uplands, and was all winter 
in his domains. He was much beloved by all the Uplanders. 
It happened, towards spring, that some men were sitting 
drinking in the town, and the conversation turned, as usual, 
on the Nissaa battle; and some praised Earl Hakon, and some 
thought others as deserving of praise as he. When they had 
thus disputed a while, one of them said, “It is possible that others 
fought as bravely as the earl at Nissaa; but none, I think, has 
had such luck with him as he.” 

The others replied, that his best luck was his driving so many 
Danes to flight along with other men. 

The same man replied, “It was a greater luck that he gave 
King Svein quarter.” 

One of the company said to him, “Thou dost not know what 
thou art saying.” 

He replied, “I know it for certain, for the man told me 
himself who brought the king to the land.” 

It went according to the old proverb, that the king has many 
ears. This was told the king, and he immediately ordered 
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horses to be gathered, and rode away directly with 200 [240] 
men. He rode all that night, and the following day. Then 
some men met them, who were riding to Oslo with mead and 
malt. In the king’s retinue was a man called Gamal, who 
rode to one of these bonder who was an acquaintance of his, 
and spoke to him privately. “I will pay thee,” said he, “to 
ride with the greatest speed, by the shortest private paths that 
thou knowest, to Earl Hakon, and tell him the king will kill 
him; for the king has got to the knowledge that Earl Hakon 
set King Svein on shore at Nissaa.” They agreed on the pay- 
ment. The bonde rode, and came to the earl just as he was 
sitting drinking, and had not yet gone to bed. When the bonde 
told his errand, the earl immediately stood up with all his men, 
had all his loose property removed from the farm to the forest, 
and all the people left the house in the night. When the king 
came he halted there all night; but Hakon rode away, and came 
east to Sweden to King Steinkel,^ and stayed with him all 
summer. King Harald returned to the town, travelled north- 
wards to Drontheira district, and remained there all summer; 
but in autumn he returned eastwards to Viken. 

Chapter LXX. Of Earl Hakon. — ^As soon as Earl Hakon 
heard the king had gone north, he returned immediately in 
summer to the Uplands, and remained there until the king had 
returned from the north. Then the earl went east into Verme- 
land, where he remained during the winter, and where the 
Swedish king gave him fiefs. For a short time in winter he 
went west to Raumarike with a great troop of men from Gotland 
and Vermeland, and received the scatt and duties from the 
Upland people which belonged to him, and then returned to 
Gotland, and remained there till spring [1064]. King Harald 
had his seat in Oslo all winter, and sent his men to the Uplands 
to demand the scatt, together with tlie king’s land dues, and the 
mulcts of court; but the Uplanders said they would pay all the 
scatt and dues which they had to pay, to Earl Hakon as long 
as he was in life, and had not forfeited his life or his fief; and 
the king got no land dues that winter. 

Chapter LXXI. Agreement between King Harald and 
King Svein. — This winter messengers and ambassadors went 
between Norway and Denmark, whose errand was that both 
Northmen and Danes should make peace, and a league with 
each other, and to ask the kings to agree to it. These messages 
gave favourable hopes of a peace; and the matter proceeded 
> He was king in Sweden e . 1036-66. 
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so far. that a meeting for peace was appointed at the Gotha 
river between King Harald and King Svein. When spring 
approached [1064], both kings assembled many ships and people 
for this meeting. So says a scald in a poem on this expedition 
of the kings, which begins thus: 

1 he king, who from the northern sound 
His land with war ships girds around, 

The raven-feeder, filled the coast 
With his proud ships, a gallant host' 

The gold-tipped steins dash through the foam 
That shakes the seamen's planked home. 

The high wave breaks up to the mast. 

As west of Halland on they passed. 

Harald, whose word is fixed and sure. 

Whose ships ^ land from foes secure. 

And Svem, whose isles maintain his fleet, 

Hasten as fnends agam to meet. 

And every creek with vessels teems, — 

All Denmark men and shipping seems. 

And all re30ice that strife iim cease. 

And men meet now but to make peace 

Here it is told that the two kings held the meeting that was 
agreed upon between them, and both came to the frontiers of 
their kingdoms So says Halle Stride: 

To meet (smce peace the Dane now craves) 

On to the south upon the waves 
Sailed forth our gallant northern king. 

Peace to the Danes with him to bring. 

S\ em northward to his frontier hies 
To get the peace his people prize. 

And meet f^g Harald, whom be finds 
On land, hard used by stormy wmds 

When the kings found each other, people began at once to 
talk of their being reconciled. But as soon as peace was pro- 
posed, many began to complain of the damage they had sustained 
by berrying, robbing, and kilhng men; and for a long time it 
did not look very like peace. It is here related: 

Before this meeting of the kings 
Each bonde his own losses brmgs. 

And loudly nlaims some recompense 
From bis kmg's foes, at their expense 
It IS not easy to make peace. 

Where noise and talking never cease: 

The bonder warmth may quickly spread. 

And kmgs be by the people led. 

When kings are moved, no peace is sure. 

For that peace only is secure 

Which they who make it fairly make, — 

To each side give, from each side take. 
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The kings will often rule but ill 
Who listen to the people’s will: 

The people often have no view 
But their own interests to pursue. 

At last the best men, and those who were the wisest, came 
between the kings, and settled the peace thus: that Harald 
should have Norway, and Svein Denmark, according to the 
boundaries of old established between Denmark and Norway; 
neither of them should pay to the other for any damage sus- 
tained; the war should cease as it now stood, each retaining 
what he had got; and this peace should endure as long as they 
were kings. This peace was confirmed by oath. Then the 
kings parted, having given each other hostages, as is here 
•related ; 

And I have heard that to set fast 
The peace God brought about at last, 

Svem and stem Harald pledges sent. 

Who witnessed to their sworn intent; 

And much I wish that they and all 

In no such perjury may fall 

That this peace ever should be broken. 

And oaths should fail before God spoken. 

King Harald with his people sailed northwards to Norway, 
and King Svein southwards to Denmark. 

Chapter LXXII. King Harald’s Quarrel with Earl 
Hakon. — ^King Harald was in Viken in the summer, and he 
sent his men to the Uplands after the scatt and duty which 
belonged to him; but the bonder paid no attention to the 
demand, but said they would hold all for Earl Hakon until 
he came for it. Earl Hakon was then up in Gotland with a 
large armed force. When summer was past King Harald went 
south to Konghelle. Then he took all the light sailing vessels 
he could get hold of, and steered up the river. He had the 
vessels drawn past all the waterfalls, and brought them thus 
into Lake Veneren. Then he row'ed eastward across the lake 
to where he heard Earl Hakon was; but when the earl got 
news of the king’s expedition he retreated down the country, 
and would not let the king plunder the land. Earl Hakon had 
a large armed force which the Gotland people had raised for 
him. King Harald lay with his ships up in a river, and made 
a foray on land, but left some of his men behind to protect the 
ships. The king himself rode with a part of the men, but the 
greater part were on foot. They had to cross a forest, where 
they found a mire or lake, and close to it a wood; and when 
they reached the wood they saw the earl’s men, but the mire 
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was between them. They drew up their people now on both 
sides. Then King Harald ordered his men to sit down on the 
hill-side. “We will first see if they will attack us. EarlHakon 
does not usually wait to talk.” It was frosty weather, with 
some snow-drift, and Harald’s men sat down under their shields; 
but it was cold for the Gotlanders, who had but little clothing 
with them. The earl told them to wait until King Harald 
came nearer, so that all would stand equally high on the ground. 
Earl Hakon had the same banner which had belonged to King 
Magnus Olafson. 

The lagman of the Gotland people, Torvid, sat upon a horse, 
and the bridle was fastened to a stake that stood in the mire. 
He broke out with these words: “God knows we have many 
brave and handsome fellows here; let not King Steinkel hear 
that we did not stand by the good earl bravely. I am sure 
of one thing: we shall behave gallantly against these North- 
men, if they attack us; but if our young people give way, and 
should not stand to it, let us not run farther than to that 
stream; but if they should give way farther, which I am sure 
they will not do, let it not be farther than to tliat hill.” At 
that instant the Northmen sprang up, raised the war-cry, and 
struck on their shields; and the Gotland army began also to 
shout. The lagman’s horse got shy with the war-cry, and 
backed so hard tliat the stake flew up and struck the lagman 
on the head. He said, “HI luck to thee, Northman, for that 
arrow ! ” and away fled the lagman. King Harald had told his 
people, “If we do make a clash with the weapons, we shall not, 
however, go down from the hill until they come nearer to us”; 
and they did so. When the war-cry was raised the earl let his 
banner advance ; but when they came under the hill the king’s 
army rushed down upon them, and killed some of the earl’s 
people, and the rest fled. The Northmen did not pursue the 
fugitives long, for it was the fall of day; but they took Earl 
Hakon’s banner, and all the arms and clothes they could get 
hold of. King Harald had both the banners carried before him 
as they marched away. They spoke among themselves that 
the earl had probably fallen. As they were riding through the 
forest they could only ride singly, one following the other. 
Suddenly a man came full gallop across the path, struck his 
spear through him who was carrying the earl’s banner, seized 
the banner-staff, and rode into the forest on the other side with 
the banner. When this was told the king he said, “Bring me 
my armour, for the earl is alive.” Then the king rode to his 
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slups in the night; and many said that the earl had novr taken 
his revenge. But Thjodolf sang thus: 

Steinkel’s troops, who were so bold, 

Who the Earl Hakon would uphold. 

Were driven by our horsemen’s power 
To Hel, death goddess, in an hour; 

And the great earl, so men say 
Who won't admit he ran away. 

Because his men fled from the ground. 

Retired, and cannot now be found. 

Chapter LXXIII. Death of Hall, the Murderer op 
Kodran. — ^The rest of the night Harald passed in his ships; 
but in the morning, when it was daylight, it was found that so 
thick ice had gathered about the vessels that one could walk 
around them. The king ordered his men to put the ice from 
the ships all the way out to the clear water; on which they all 
went to break the ice. King Harold’s son Magnus steered the 
vessel that lay lowest down the river and nearest the water. 
When the people had cleared the ice away almost entirely, a 
man ran out to the ice, and began hewing away at it like a 
madman. Then said one of the men, “It is going now as usual, 
that none can do so much as Hall who killed Kodran, when 
once he lays himself to the work. See how he is hewing away 
at the ice.’’ There was a man in the crew of Magnus the king’s 
son who was called Tormod Eindrideson; and when he heard 
the name of Kodran’s murderer he ran up to Hall, and gave 
him a death-wound. Kodran was a son of Gudmund Eylof- 
son^; and Valgerd, who was a sister of Gudmund, was the 
mother of Jorun, and the grandmother by the mother’s side 
of this Tormod. Tormod was a year old when Kodran was 
killed, and had never seen Hall Utrygson until now. When 
the ice was broken all the way out to the water, Magnus drew 
his ship out, set sail directly, and sailed westward across the 
lake; but the king’s ship, which lay farthest up the river, came 
out the last. Hall had been in the king’s retinue, and was 
very dear to him; so that the king was enraged at his death. 
The king came the last into the harbour, and Magnus had let 
the murderer escape into the forest, and offered to pay the 
mulct for him; and the king had very nearly attacked Magnus 
and his crew, but their friends came up and reconciled them. 

Chapter LXXIV. Of King Harald. — ^That winter King 
Harald went up to Raumarike, and had many people with him; 

* Gudmund the Strong of Madroveller, chief in the North country, 
ofr. 1024. Vide Olaf Sagas, p. 198. 
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and he accused the bonder there of having kept from him his 
scatt and duties, and of having aided his enemies to raise 
disturbance against him He seized on the bonder, and maimed 
some, killed others, and robbed many of all their property 
They who could do it fled from him. He burned eveiy thing 
in the districts, and laid them altogether waste So say? 
Thjodolf 

He who the island-people drove, 

When they against bis power strove, 

Now bndles Raiimanke’s men. 

Marching his forces through their glen. 

To punish them the fire he lights 
That shines afar off m dark nights 
From house and yard, and, as he says. 

Will warn the man who disobeys. 

Thereafter the king went up to Hedemark, burnt the dwellings, 
and made no less waste and havoc there than in Raumanke 
From thence he went to Hadeland and Ringerike, burning and 
ravaging all tlie land. So says Thjodolf; 

The bonder household goods are seen 
Before his door upon the green, 

Smokmg and smged, and sparks red hot 
Glow in the thatched roof of his cot. 

In Hedemark the bonder pray 
The kmg his cnishmg hand to stay; 

In Ringenke and Hadeland, 

None 'gainst his fiery wrath can stand 

Then the bonder left all to the kmg’s mercy. After the 
death of King Magnus fifteen years had passed when the battle 
at Nissaa took place, and afterwards two years elapsed before 
Harald and Svein made peace. So says Thjodolf- 

The Horder's kmg under the land 
At anchor lay close to the strand. 

At Hvarv, prepared with shield and spear; 

But peace was settled the third year 

After this peace the disturbances with the people of the 
Upland districts lasted a year and a half. So says Thjodolf: 

No easy task it is to say 
How the king brought beneath his sway 
The Upland bonder, and would give 
Nought but their ploughs from which to live 
The king in eighteen months brought dow n 
Their peasant power, and raised his own, 

And the great honour he has gained 
Will still m memory be retamed. 

Chapter LXXV. Of the Kings of Engiand — Edward, 
Ethelred’s son, was king of England after his brother Harda- 
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Canute He was called Edward the Good, and so he was 
King Edward’s mother was Queen Emma daughter of Richard 
earl of Rouen Her brother ^ was Earl Robert, whose son was 
Wilham the Bastard, who at that time was earl at Rouen m 
Normandy King Edward’s queen was Gyda,® a daughter of 
Earl Godwin the son of tJlfnad ® Gyda’s brothers were, Earl 
Toste,* the eldest, Earl Mauro kaare® the next, Earl Walter'’ 
the third, Earl Svem the fourth, and the fifth jvas Harald, 
who was the youngest, and he was brought up at King Edward’s 
court, and was his foster son The king loved him very much, 
and kept lum as his own son for he had no children 

Chapter LXXVI Or Harald Godwi\sox — One summer 
It happened that Harald the son of Godwin, made an expedi- 
tion to Bretland® with his ships, but when they got to sea 
they met a contrary wind, and were driven off into the ocean 
They landed west in Normandy, after suffering from a dangerous 
storm They brought up at Rouen, where they met Farl 
William, who received Harald and his company gladly Harald 
remained there late m harvest, and was hospitably entertained, 
for the stormy weather continued, and there was no getting to 
sea, and this continued until wmter set in, so the earl and 
Harald agreed that he should remain there all winter Harald 
sat on the high seat on one side of the earl, and on the other 
side sat the earl’s wife,® one of the most beautiful women that 
could be seen They often talked together for amusement at 
the drinking- table, and the earl went generally to bed, but 
Harald and the earl’s wife sat long in the evenings talking 
together, and so it went on for a great part of the wmtei In 
one of their conversations she said to Haiald, “The eail has 

‘ Really nephew Vide Olaf Sagas, p 129 

’ She IS called Githa and Eadgitha by English wnteis Her mother's 
name was Gyda 

' Earl Godwm was the son of Ulfnoth, the same name as Ulfnad 

* Harald, and not Toste, was the eldest son of Earl Godwin, but the 
enmity of Toste and others at his assuming the royal title is better 
accounted for by supposmg he was the youngest, and the foster son of 
Kmg Edward 

* Earl Morcar, as he is called m English history, was not Harald’s 
brother, but the brother of his wife only He was a son of Aelfnc of 
Mercia, and after 1065 Earl of Northumbeiland 

‘ Earl Walter was not a son of Earl Godwin, but of Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland, ob 1053 

’ This does not agree with the account of English historians, who say 
that King Edward fa\oured Edgar, son of his brother Edmund, who 
was brought up m Hungary 

* This expedition had been against Wales — Bretland — Iw the context 

'Her name was Matilda, and she was a daughter of Count Baldwin 

of Flandeis, 
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asked me what it is we have to talk about so much, for he is 
angry at it.” Harald replies, “We shall then at once let him 
know all our conversation.” The following day, Harald asked 
the earl to a conference, and they went together into the con- 
ference-chamber; where also the queen was, and some of the 
councillors. Then Harald began thus: “I have to inform you, 
earl, that there lies more in my visit here than I have let you 
know. I would ask your daughter in marriage, and have often 
spoken over this matter with her mother, and she has promised 
to support my suit with you.” As soon as Harald had made 
known this proposal of his, it was well received by all who 
were present. They explained the case to the earl; and at last 
it came so far, that the girl was contracted to Harald; but as 
she was very young, it was resolved that the wedding should 
be deferred for some years. 

Chapter LXXVII. King Edward’s Death, and the 
Succession. — When spring came Harald rigged his ships, and 
set ofi; and he and the earl parted with great friendship. 
Harald sailed over to England to King Edward, but did not 
return to Valland to fulfil the marriage agreement. Edward 
was king over England for twenty-three years, and died ^ on a 
bed of sickness in London on 5 January, and was buried in 
Paul’s church. Englishmen call him a saint. 

The sons of Earl Godwin were the most powerful men in 
England. Toste was made chief of the English king’s army, 
and was his land-defence man when the king began to grow 
old; and he was also placed above all the other earls. His 
brother Harald was always with the bird itself, and nearest to 
the king in all service, and had the charge of tlie king’s treasure- 
chamber.® It is said that when the king was approaching his 
last hour, Harald and a few others were with him. Harald first 
leant down over the king, and then said, “ I take you all to witness 
that the king has now given me the kingdom, and all the realm 
of England”: and then the king was taken dead out of the bed. 
The same day there was a meeting of the chiefs, at which there 
was some talk of choosing a king; and then Harald brought 
forward his witnesses that King Edward had given him the 
kingdom on his d)dng day. The meeting ended by choosing 

> In the year 1066, according to the Saxon Chronicle. He died and 
was buried in Winchester, where also Harald was crowned. 

‘ Tills is unhistoiic. Toste was earl in Northumberland after 1035, but 
was expelled by the Northumbrians in 1065. He fled to Flandeis and 
was away at Edward’s death. Harald was earl in Wessex and the 
strongest man in the country. 
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Harald as king, and he was consecrated and crowned the 13th 
day of Yule [6 January], in Paul’s church. Then all the chiefs 
and all the people submitted to him. Now when his brother 
Earl Toste heard of this he took it very ill, as he thought him- 
self quite as well entitled to be king. “I want,” said he, “that 
the principal men of the country choose him whom they think 
best fitted for it.” And sharp words passed between the 
brothers. King Harald says he will not .give up his kingly 
dignity, for he is seated on the throne which kings sat upon, 
and is anointed and consecrated a king. On his side also was the 
strength of the people, for he had the king’s whole treasure. 

Chaptkr LXXVIII. Eaki, Toste’s Expedition to Den- 
mark.— Now when EJng Harald perceived that his brother 
Toste wanted to have him deprived of the kingdom, he did not 
trust him; for Toste was a dever man, and a great warrior, 
and was in friendship with the principal men of the country.'- 
He therefore took the command of the army from Toste, and 
also all the power he had beyond that of the other earls of the 
coimtry. Earl Toste, again, would not submit to be his own 
brother’s serving-man; therefore he went with his people over 
the sea to Flanders, and stayed there a while, then went to 
Friesland, and from thence to Denmark to his relation King 
Svein. Earl Ulv, King Svein’s father, and Gyda, Earl Toste’s 
mother, were brother’s and sister’s children. The earl now 
asked King Svein for support and help of men; and King Svein 
invited liim to stay with him, with the promise that he should 
get so large an earldom in Denmark that he would be an 
important chief 

The earl replies, “My inclination is to go back to my estate 
in England; but if I cannot get help from you for that purpose, 
I will agree to help you with all the power I can command in 
England, if you will go there with the Danish army, and win 
the country, as Canute your mother’s brother did.” 

The king replied, “So much smaller a man am I than Canute 
the Great, that I can with difficulty defend my own Danish 
dominions against the Northmen. King Canute, on the other 
hand, got the Danish kingdom in heritage, took England by 
slash and blow, and sometimes was near losing his life in the 
contest; and Norway he took without slash or blow. Now it 
suits me much better to be guided by my own slender ability, 
than to imitate my relation King Canute’s lucky hits.” 

* Teste was far from popular in England, whence, as we have noted, 
he was expdled. 
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Then Earl Toste said, “The result of my errand here is less 
fortunate than I expected of thee who art so gallant a man, 
seeing that thy relative is in so great need. It may be that 
I will seek friendly help where it could less be expected; and 
that I may find a chief who is less afraid, king, than thou art 
of a great enterprise.” 

Then the king and the earl parted, not just the best friends. 

Chapter LXXIX. Earl Toste’s Expedition to Norway. 
— Earl Toste turned away then, and went to Norway, where 
he presented himself to King Harald, who was at that time in 
Viken. When they met the earl explained his errand to the 
king. He told him all his proceedings since he left England, 
and asked his aid to recover his dominions in England. 

The king replied, that the Northmen had no great desire 
for a campaign in England, and to have English chiefs over 
them there. “People say,” added he, “that the English are 
not to be trusted.” 

The earl replied, “Is it true what I have heard people tell in 
England, that thy relative King Magnus sent men to King 
Edward with the message that King Magnus had. right to 
England as well as to Denmark, and had got that heritage after 
Hardacanute, in consequence of a regular agreement?” 

The king replied, “How came it that he did not get it, if he 
had right to it?” 

“Why,” replied the earl, “hast thou not Denmark, as King 
Magnus thy predecessor had it?” 

The king replies, “The Danes have nothing to brag of over 
us Northmen; for many a place have we laid in ashes to thy 
relations.” 

Then said the earl, “If thou wilt not tell me, I will tell thee. 
Magnus subdued Denmark, because all the chiefs of the country 
helped him; and thou hast not done it, because all the people 
of the country were against thee. Therefore, also. King Magnus 
did not strive for England, because all the nation would have 
Edward for king. Wilt thou take England now? I will bring 
the matter so far that most of the principal men in England 
shall be thy friends, and assist thee; for nothing is wanting to 
place me at the side of my brother Harald but the king’s name. 
All men allow that there never was such a warrior in the northern 
lands as thou art; and it appears to me extraordinary that thou 
hast been fighting for fifteen years for Denmark, and wilt not 
take England that lies open to thee.” 

King Harald weighed carefully the earl’s words, and per- 
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ceived at once that there was truth in much of what he said, 
and he himself had also a great desire to acquire dominions 
Then Khng Harald and the earl talked long and frequentl 
together, and at last he took the resolution to proceed in 
summer to England, and conquer the country King Harald 
sent a message-token through all Norway, and ordered out a 
levy of one half of all the men in Norway able to carry arms 
When tlus became generally known, there were many guesses 
about what might be the end of this expedition Some reckoned 
up King Harald’s great achievements, and thought he was also 
the man who could accomplish this Others, again, said that 
England was difficult to attack, that it was very full of people, 
and the men at-arms, who were called Thmg-men, were so 
brave, that one of them was better than two of Harald’s best 
men Then said Ulv the marshal 

I am still ready gold to gam, 

But truly it would be m vam, 

And the kmg’s marshal m the hall 
Might leave his good post once for all. 

If two of us in any stnfe 
Must from one Tlung man fly for hfe 
My lovely Norse maid, in my j outh 
We thought the opposite the truth 

Ulv the marshal died that spnng King Harald stood over 
his grave, and said, as he was leaving it, “There lies now the 
truest of men, and the most devoted to lus king ” 

Eail Toste saded m spring^ west to Flanders, to meet the 
people who had left England with him, and others besides who 
had gathered to him both out of England and Flanders 
Chapter LXXX Gyrd’s Dream — King Harald’s fleet as- 
sembled in Solunder * When King Harald was ready to leave 
Nidaros he went to King Olaf’s shnne, unlocked it, clipped his 
hair and nails, and locked the shnne again, and threw the keys 
into the Nid Some say he threw them overboard outside of 
Agdaness, and since then the shnne of Saint Olaf the king has 
never been opened Thirty-five® years had passed since he 
was slam, and he lived thirty-five years here on earth King 
Harald sailed with the ships he had about him to the south to 
meet his people, and a great fleet was collected, so that, accord- 
ing to the people’s reckoning Kmg Harald had neaily 200 
[240] ships, besides provision-ships and small craft 
‘ Snoire has made a mistake here evidently For m May 1066 Toste 
made an attack on England, and it must have been after that that he 
went to Harald 

* Solundei, the Sulen Isles, at the mouth of Sogne fjord 
’ It was really thirty six 
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While they lay in Solunder a man called Gjnrd, on board the 
king’s shipj had a dream. He thought he was on the king’s 
ship, and saw a great witch-wife standing on the island, with 
a fork in one hand and a trough in the other. He thought 
also that he saw over all the fleet, and that a fowl was sitting 
upon every ship’s stern, and that these fowls were all ravens 
or ernes; and the witch-wife sang this song: 

From the east I'H ’tice the king, 

To the west the king 1*11 bring; 

Many a noble bone will be 
In battle left for me. 

Ravens o'er Ginke’s ^ ship are flitting, 

Eyeing the prey they think most fitting. 

Upon the stem 111 sail with them! 

Upon the stem I’ll sail with them! 

Chapter LXXXI. Tord’s Dream. — ^There was also a man 
called Tord, in a ship which lay not far from the king’s. He 
dreamt one night that he saw King Harald’s fleet coming to 
land, and he knew the land to be England. He saw a great 
battle-array on the land; and he thought both sides began to 
fight, and had many banners flapping in the air. And before 
the army of the people of the country was riding a huge witch- 
wife upon a wolf; and the wolf had a man’s carcass in his mouth, 
and the blood was dropping from his jaws; and when he had 
eaten up one body she threw another into his mouth, and so one 
after another, and he swallowed them all. And she sang thus: 

Skade's ea^le eyes 
The king’s ill luck espies; 

Though glflnring fthiaMg 
Hide the green iSelds, 

The king's ill lock she spies. 

To bode the doom of this great king. 

The flesh of bleeding men I fling 
To hairy jaw and hungry maw! 

To hairy jaw and hungry maw! 

Chapter LXXXII. King Harald’s Dream. — King Harald 
also dreamt one night that he was in Nidaros, and met his 
brother King Olaf, who sang to him these verses: 

In many a fight 
My name was bright; 

Men weep, and t^ 

How Olal f^. 

Thy death is near; 

Thy corpse, I fear. 

The crow will feed. 

The witch-wife’s steed. 

‘ Ginke, a celebrated viking. Here Ginke’s ship means Harald’s, the 
leader of the army. 
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Many other dreams and forebodings were then told of, and 
most of them gloomy. Before King Harald left Drontheim, he 
let his son Magnus be proclaimed kmg, and set him as king over 
Norway while he was absent. Tora, the daughter of Torberg, 
also remained behind; but he took with him Queen Ellesiv and 
her two daughters, Maria and Ingigerd. Olaf, King Harald’s 
son, also accompanied his father abroad. 

Chapter UObcIII. Battle at Scarborough. — ^When King 
Harald was clear for sea, and the wind became favourable, he 
sailed out into the ocean; and he himself landed in Shetland, 
but a part of his fleet in the Orkney Islands. King Harald 
stopped but a short time in Shetland before sailing to Orkney, 
from whence he took with him a great armed force, and the 
earls Paul and Erling, the sons of Earl Torfinn; but he left 
behind him here the Queen Ellesiv, and her daughters Maria 
and Ingigerd. Then he sailed, leaving Scotland and England 
westward of him, and landed at a place called KHflond.^ There 
he went on shore and plundered, and brought the country in 
subjection to him without opposition. Then he brought up at 
Skardaborg,® and fought with the people of the place. He 
went up a hill which is there, and made a great pile upon it, 
which he set on fire; and when the pile was in clear flame, his 
men took large forks and pitched the burning wood down into 
the town, so that one house caught fire after the other, and the 
town surrendered. The Northmen killed many people there, 
and took all the booty they could lay hold of. There was 
nothing left for the Englishmen now, if they would preserve 
their lives, but to submit to King Harald; and thus he subdued 
the country wherever he came. Then the king proceeded south 
along the land, and brought up at Hellomess,® where there 
came a force that had been assembled to oppose him, with 
which he had a battle, and gained the victory. 

Chapter LXXXIV. Of Harald’s Order of Battle. — 
Thereafter the king sailed to the Humber, and up along the 
river, and then he landed. Up in Jorvik * were two earls, 
Earl Mauro-kaare,® and liis brother Earl Walter of Hundatunir,® 
and they had an immense army. While the army of the earls 
was coming down from the upper part of the country. King 
Harald lay in the Usa [Ouse]. King Harald now went on the 

* Cleveland in Yorkshire. ’ Scarborourt. • Holdemess. ‘ York. 

' Morcar, or Morcad, in our histories. The brother who accompanied 
him was not Walter but Edwin. 

' Huntington. 
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land, and drew up his men.^ The one arm of his line stood at 
the outer edge of the river, the other turned up towards the 
land along a ditch; and there was also a morass, deep, broad, 
and full of water. The earls let their army proceed slowly 
down along the river, with all their troops in line. The king’s 
banner was next the river, where the line was thickest. It was 
thinnest at the ditch, where also the weakest of the men were. 
When the earls advanced downwards along the ditch, the arm 
of the Northmen’s line which was at the ditch gave way; and the 
Englishmen followed, thinking the Northmen would fly. The 
banner of Earl Mauro-kaare advanced then bravely. 

Chapter LXXXV. The Battle at the Humber. — When 
King Harald saw that the English array had come to the ditch 
against him, he ordered the charge to be sounded, and urged 
on his men. He ordered the banner which was called the Land- 
ravager to be carried before him, and made so severe an assault 
that all had to give way before it; and there was a great loss 
among the men of the earls, and they soon broke into flight, 
some running up the river, some down, and the most leaping 
into the ditch, which was so filled with dead that the Norsemen 
could go dry-foot over the fen. There Earl Mauro-kaare fell. 
So says Stein Herdison: 

The gallant Harald drove along. 

Flying but fighting, the whole throng. 

At last, confused, they could not fight, 

And the whole body took to flight. 

Up from the river's silent stream 
At once rose desperate splash and scream; 

But they who stood like men this fray 
Round Mauro-kaare’s * body lay. 

This song was composed by Stein Herdison about Olaf, son 
of King Harald ; and he speal^ of Olaf being in this battle with 
King Harald his father. These things are also spoken of in the 
song called “Harald’s Stave”; 

Earl Walter’s men 
Lay in the fen, 

By sword down hewed. 

So thickly strewed. 

That Norsemen say 
They paved a way 
Across the fen 
For the brave Norsemen. 


* At Fulford, to the south-east of York. 

* This appears to be a mistake of Snorre, or of the scald Stein Herdison. 
Mauro-kaare was not slain in this battle. He escaped or afterwards 
joined Harald Godwinsson. 
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Earl Walter, and the people who escaped, fled up to the 
castle in York; and there the greatest loss of men had been. 
This battle took place upon the Wednesday next Mathias’ day.^ 

Chapter LXXXVI. Of Earl Toste. — Earl Toste had come 
from Flanders to King Harald as soon as he arrived in England, 
and the earl was present at all these battles. It happened, as 
he had foretold the king at their first meeting, that in England 
many people would flock to them, as being friends and relations 
of Earl Toste, and thus the king’s forces were much strengthened. 
After the battle now told of, all people in the nearest districts 
submitted to Harald, but some fled. Then the king advanced 
to take the castle, and laid his army at Stafnfurdo-bryggia®; 
and as King Harald had gained so great a victory against so 
great chiefs and so great an army, the people were dismayed, 
and doubted if they could make any opposition. The men of 
the castle therefore determined, in a council, to send a message 
to King Harald, and deliver up the castle into his power. All 
this was soon settled; so that on Sunday [24 September, 1066] 
the king proceeded with the whole army to the castle, and 
appointed a Thing of the people without the castle, at which 
the people of the castle were to be present. At this Thing all 
the people accepted the condition of submitting to Harald, and 
gave him, as hostages, the children of the most considerable 
persons; for Earl Toste was well acquainted with all the people 
of that town. In the evening the king returned down to his 
ships, after this victory achieved with his own force, and was 
very merry, A Thing was appointed within the castle ® early 
on Monday morning, and then King Harald was to name 
officers to rule over the town, to give out laws, and bestow 
fiefs. The same evening, after sunset. King Harald Godwinsson 
came from the south to the castle with a numerous army, and 
rode into the city with the good-will and consent of the people 
of the castle. All the gates and waUs were beset so that the 
Northmen could receive no intelligence, and the army remained 
all night in the town. 

Chapter LXXXVII. Of King Harald’s Landing. — On 
Monday [25 September, 1066], when King Harald Sigurdson 
had taken breakfast, he ordered the trumpets to sound for 
going on shore. The army accordingly got ready, and he 

* Saint Matthew’s Day, 20 September (1066). 

” Stamford Bridge, ^oire thought Stamford was not far from York. 

’ This is incorrect. The Thing was to be held at Stamford and hostages 
were to be given from the whme of Yorkshire, and so the battle took 
place there. 
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divided the men into the parties who should gOj and who 
should stay behind. In every division he allowed two men to 
landj and one to remain behmd. Earl Toste and his retinue 
prepared to land with King Harald; and, for watching tlie 
ships, remained behind the king’s son Olafj the earls of Orkney, 
Paul and Erlend; and also Eystein Orre, a son of Torberg 
Arneson, who was the most able and best beloved by the king 
of all the lendermen, and to whom the king had promised his 
daughter Maria. The weather was uncommonly fine, and it 
was hot sunshine. The men therefore laid aside their armour, 
and went on the land only with their shields, helmets, and 
spears, and girt with swords; and many had also arrows and 
bows, and all were very merry. Now as they came near the 
castle a great army seemed coming against them, and they saw 
a cloud of dust as from horses’ feet, and under it shining shields 
and bright armour. The king halted his people, and called to 
him Earl Toste, and asked him what army this could be. The 
earl replied, that he thought it most likely to be a hostile 
army; but possibly it might be some of his relations who were 
seeking for mercy and friendship, in order to obtain certain 
peace and safety from the king. Then the king said, “We 
must all halt, to discover what kind of a force this is.’’ They 
did so; and the nearer this force came the greater it appeared, 
and their shining arms were to the sight like glancing ice. 

Chapter LXXXVIII. Of Earl Toste’s Counsel. — Then 
said King Harald, “Let us now fall upon some good sensible 
counsel; for it is not to be concealed that this is an hostile 
army, and the king himself without doubt is here.” 

Then said the earl, “The first counsel is to turn about as 
fast as we can to our ships to get our men and our weapons, 
•and then we will make a defence according to our ability; or 
■otherwise let our ships defend us, for there these horsemen 
have no power over us.” 

Then King Harald said, “I have another counsel. Put three 
of our best horses under three of our briskest lads, and let 
them ride with all speed to tell our people to come quickly to 
our relief. The Englishmen shall have a hard fray of it before 
we give ourselves up for lost.” 

The earl said the king must order in this, as in all things, as 
he thought best; adding, at the same time, it was by no means 
his wish to fly. Then IGng Harald ordered his banner Land- 
xavager to be set up; and Fridrek was the name of him who 
.bore the banner. 
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Chapter LXXXIX. Of King Harald’s Array. — Then 
King Harald arranged his army, and made the line of battle 
long, but not deep. He bent both wings of it bade, so that 
they met together; and formed a wide ring equally thick all 
round, shield to shield, both in the front and rear ranks. The 
king himself and his retinue were within the drde; and there 
was the banner, and a body of chosen men. Earl Toste, with 
his retinue, was at another place, and had a different banner. 
The army was arranged in this way, because the king knew 
that horsemen 1 were accustomed to ride fonvards with great 
vigour, but to turn back immediately. Now the king ordered 
that ius own and the earl’s attendants should ride forwards 
where it was most required. “And our bowmen,” said he, 
“shall be near to us; and they who stand in the first rank shall 
set the spear-shaft on the ground, and the spear-point against 
the horseman’s breast, if he rides at them; and those who 
stand in the second rank shall set the spear-point against the 
horse’s breast.” 

Chapter XC. Of King Harald Godwinsson. — King Harald 
Godwinsson had come with an immense army, both of cavalry 
and infantry. Now King Harald Sigurdson rode around his 
array, to see how every part was drawn up. He was upon a 
black horse, and the horse stumbled under him, so that the 
king fell off. He got up in haste, and said, "A fall is lucky 
for a traveller.” 

The English king Harald said to the Northmen who were 
with him, “Do ye know the stout man who fell from his horse, 
with the blue kirtle and the beautiful helmet ? ” 

“That is the king himself,” said they. 

The English king said, “A great man, and of stately appear- 
ance is he; but I think his luck has left him.” 

Chapter XCI. Of the Troop of the Nobility. — Twenty 
horsemen rode forward from the Thing-men’s troops against 
the Northmen’s array; and all of them, and likewise their 
horses, were clothed in armour. 

One of the horsemen said, “Is Earl Toste in this army?” 

The earl answered, “It is not to be denied that ye will find 
him here.” 

The horseman says, “Thy brother King Harald sends thee 
salutation, with the message that thou shalt have the whole of 

‘ Here and in what follows, traditions have been introduced from the 
Battle of Hastings, 24 Oct., 1066. It was the Normans who there fought 
on horseback and used against the English the stratagem of pretending 
to flee. These bad no cavalry. 

1^7 
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Northumberland; and rather than thou shouldst not submit 
to him, he will give thee the third part of his kingdom to rule 
over along with himself.” 

The earl replies, “This is something different from the enmity 
and scorn he offered last winter; and if this had been offered 
then it would have saved many a man’s life who now is dead 
and it would have been better for the kingdom of England. 
But if I accept of this offer, what will he give King Harald 
Sigurdson for his trouble?” 

The horseman replied, “He has also spoken of this; and 
^^ill give him seven feet of English ground, or as much more 
as he may be taller than other men.” 

“Then,” said the earl, “go now and tell King Harald to get 
ready for battle; for never shall the Northmen say with truth 
that Earl Toste left King Harald Sigurdson to join his enemy 
troops, when he came to fight west here in England. We shall 
rather all take the resolution to die with honour, or to gain 
England by a victory.” 

Then the horsemen rode back. 

King Harald Sigurdson said to the earl, “Who was the man 
who spoke so well?” 

The earl replied, “That was King Harald Godwinsson.” 

Then said King Harald Sigurdson, “That was by far too long 
concealed from me; for they had come so near to our army, 
that this Harald should never have carried back the tidings of 
our men’s slaughter.” 

Then said the earl, “It was certainly imprudent for such 
chiefs, and it may be as you say;^ut I saw he was going to 
offer me peace and a great dominion, and that, on the other 
hand, I would be his murderer if I betrayed him; and I woulrl 
rather he should be my murderer than I his, if one of us two 
be to die.” 

King Harald Sigurdson observed to his men, “That was but 
a little man, yet he sat firmly in his stirrups.” 

It is said that Harald made these verses at this time: 

Advance! advance! 

No helmets glance, 

But blue swoids play 
In oui array. 

Advance! Mvance! 

No mail-coats glance, 

But hearts are here 
That ne'er knew fear. 

His coat of mail was called Emma; and it was so long that 
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it reached almost to the middle of his leg, and so strong that no 
weapon ever pierced it. Then said King Harald Sigurdson, 
“These verses are but ill composed; I must try to make better”; 
and he composed the following: 

In battle-storm we seek no lee, 

With skulking head, and bending knee. 

Behind the hollow shield. 

With eye and hand we fend the head; 

Courage and skill stand in the stead 
Of panzer, helm, and shield. 

In Hilda’s bloody field. 

Thereupon Thjodolf sang: 

And should our king in battle fall, — 

A fate that God may give to all, — 

His sons will vengeance take; 

And never shone the sun upon 
Two nobler eaglets in his run. 

And them we'll ne’er forsake. 

Chapter XCII. Of the Battle and King Harald’s Fall. 
— ^Now the battle began. The Englishmen made a hot assault 
upon the Northmen, who sustained it bravely. It was no 
easy matter for the English to ride against the Northmen on 
account of their spears; therefore they rode in a circle around 
them. And the fight at first was but loose and light, as long 
as the Northmen kept their order of battle; for although the 
English rode hard against the Northmen, they gave way again 
immediately, as they could do nothing against them. Now 
when the Northmen thought they perceived that the enemy 
were making but weak assaults, they set after them, and would 
drive them into flight; but when they had broken their shield- 
rampart the Englishmen rode up from all sides, and threw 
arrows and spears on them. Now when King Harald Sigurd- 
son saw this, he went into the fray where the greatest crash 
of weapons was; and there was a sharp conflict, in which many 
people fell on both sides. King Harald then was in a rage, and 
ran out in front of the array, and hewed down with both hands; 
so that neither helmet nor armour could withstand him, and 
all who were nearest gave way before him. It was then very 
near with the English that they had taken to flight. So says 

Amor, the earl’s scald : 

« 

Where battle-stonn was rin^ng. 

Where arrow-cloud was singing, 

Harald stood there. 

Of armour bare. 

His deadly sword still swinging. 
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The foemcn feel its bite , 

His Norsemen rush to hght, 

Danger to share 
ith Harald there, 

Where steel on steel was ringing. 

King Harald Sigurdson was hit by an arrow in the windpipe, 
and that was his death-wound. He fell, and all who had 
advanced with him, except those who retired with the banner. 
There was afterwards the warmest conflict, and Earl Toste had 
taken charge of the king’s banner. They began on both sides 
to form their array again, and for a long time there was a 
pause in fighting. Then Thjodolf sang these verses: 

The army stands in hushed dismay. 

Stilled IS the clamour of the fray. 

Harald is dead, and with him goes 
The spirit to withstand our foes. 

A bloody scatt the folk must pay 
For their kmg’s folly on this day. 

He fell; and now, without disguise, 

We say this busmess was not wise 

But before the battle began again Harald Godwinsson offered 
his brother Earl Toste peace, and also quarter to the Northmen 
who were still alitej but the Northmen called out all of them 
together that they would rather fall, one across the other, than 
accept of quarter from the Enghshmen. Then each side set 
up a war-shout, and the battle began again. So says Arnor, 
the earl’s scald: 

The king, whose name would zU doers scare, 

The gold tipped arrow would not spare 
Unhdmed, unpanzered, without shield. 

He fell among us m the field 
The gallant men who saw him fall 
Would take no quarter; one and all 
Resolved to die with their loved king, 

Around his corpse m a corpse rmg 

Chapter XCIII. Skirmish of Orre. — Eystein Orre came up 
at this moment from the ships with the men who followed him, 
and all were clad in armour. Then Eystein got Eiing Harald’s 
banner Land-ravager; and now wras, for the third time, one of 
the sharpest of conflicts, in which many Englishmen fell, and they 
were near to taking flight. This conflict is called Orre’s storm. 
Eystein and his men had hastened so fast from the ships that 
they were quite exhausted, and scarcely fit to fight before 
they came into the battle; but aftenvards they became so 
furious, that they did not guard themselves with their shields 
as long as they could stand upright. At last they threw off 
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their coats of ring-mail, and then the Englishmen could easily 
lay their blows at them; and many fell from weariness, and 
■died without a wound. Thus almost all the chief men fell 
among the Norway people. This happened towards evening; 
and then it went, as one might expect, that all had not the 
same fate, for many fled, and were lucky enough to escape 
in various ways; and darkness fell before the slaughter was 
altogether ended. 

Chapter XCIV. Of Styrkar the Marshal. — Styrkar, King 
Harald Sigurdson’s marshal, a gallant man, escaped upon a 
horse, on which he rode away in the evening. It was blowing 
a cold wind, and Styrkar had not much other clothing upon 
him but his shirt, and had a helmet on his head, and a drawn 
sword in his hand. As soon as his weariness was over, he 
began to feel cold. A wagoner met him in a lined skin-coat. 
Styrkar asks him, “Wilt thou sell thy coat, friend?” 

“Not to thee,” says the peasant: “thou art a Northman; 
that I can hear by thy tongue.” 

Styrkar replies, “If I were a Northman, what wouldst 
thou do?” 

“I would kill thee,” replied the peasant; “but as ill luck 
would have it, I have no weapon just now by me that 
would do it.” 

Then Styrkar says, “As you can’t kill me, friend, I shall 
trj' if I can’t kill you.” And with that he s\vung his sword, 
and struck him on the neck, so that his head came off. He 
then took the skin-coat, sprang on his horse, and rode down 
to the strand. 

Olaf Haraldson had not gone on land with the others, and 
when he heard of his father’s fall he made ready to sail away 
with the men who remained. 

Chapter XCV. Of Willia.m the Bastard. — When the Earl 
of Rouen, William the Bastard, heard of his relative King 
Edward’s death, and also that Harald Godwinsson was chosen, 
crowned, and consecrated king of England, it appeared to him 
that he had a better right to the kingdom of England than 
Harald, by reason of the relationship between him and King 
Edward.^ He thought, also, that he had grounds for avenging 

> The relationship here alluded to is that Emma, the wife of Ethelred 
and mother of Edward the Confessor, was a sister of William, and that 
he, as uncle of Edward, was nearer than Harald in relationship; but 
this is evidently an error of Snorre. William’s father was Robert Long- 
spear, son of Richard; and Enuna was Richard’s daughter, and aunt, 
not sister, of William. 
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the afiEront that Harald had put upon him with respect to his 
daughter. From all these grounds William gathered together 
a great army in Normandy, and had many men, and sufficient 
transport-shipping. The day that he rode out of the castle to 
his ships, and had mounted his horse, his wife came to him, 
and wanted to speak with him ; but when he saw her he struck 
at her with his heel, and set his spurs so deep into her breast 
that she fell down dead and the earl rode on to his ships, and 
went with his ships over to England. His brother. Bishop 
Otto,- was with him; and when the carl came to England he 
began to plunder, and take possession of the land as he came 
along. Earl William was stouter and stronger than other 
men; a great horseman and warrior, but somewhat stern; 
and a very sensible man, but not considered a man to be 
relied on. 

rii.\PTi.R XCVT. Fall of Kixg Harald Godwinssox. — 
King Harald Godwinsson gave King Harald Sigurdson’s son 
f)laf leave to go away, with the men who had followed him 
and had not fallen in battle ; but he himself turned round with 
his army to go south, for he had heard that William the Bastard 
was overwhelming the south of England with a vast army, and 
was subduing the country for himself. With King Harald 
went his brothers Svein^ and Gyrd, and Earl Walter.'* Kina 
Harald and Earl William met each other south in England at 
Helsingja-port.® There was a great battle, in which King 
Harald and his brother Earl Gyrd and a great part of his men 
fell. This was the nineteenth day [i.e. 14 October, 1066] after 
the fall of King Harald Sigurdson. Harald's brother, Earl 
Walter, escaped by flight, and towards evening fell in with a 
division of William’s people, consisting of a hundred men; and 
when they saw Earl Walter’s troop they fled to a wood. Earl 
Walter set fire to the wood, and they were all burnt. So says 
Torkel Skallason in Walthjof’s ballad : 

Earl of Walthjof the brave 

His foes a wanning gave : 

Within the blazing grove 

A hundred men he drove. 


^ This story is false, or relates to some concubine; for William’s queen, 
Matilda, was crowned in London and lived till 1083. 

'William’s half-brother, Odo^ Bishop of Bayeux, ob. 1097. 

^ He had been killed in 1052. 

* Vide p. 219. 

* Helsingja-port — Hastings. 
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The wolf Will soon return, 

And the witch’s horse will burn 
Her sharp claws in the ash, 

1 o taste the Frenchman’s flesh 

Chapter XCVII (a) Tarl Walter’s Death — William wac 
proclaimed king of England He sent a message to Earl 
Walter that they should be reconciled, and gave him assurance 
of safety to come to the place of meeting. The earl set out with 
a few men; but Avhen he came to a heath north of Kastala- 
brjggia,! theie met him tAvo officers of King William, with 
many folloiAers, who took him prisoner, put bm in fetters, 
and afterwards he AAas beheaded, and the English call him a 
saint Torkel tells of this- 

Wilham came o*er the sea, 

With blood) swo^ came he 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land 
Earl Walter he slew, — 

Walter the brave and true 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 

\\ 'Iham was after this king of England for twenty-one years 
[1066-87], his descendants have been so ever since* 

William died in his bed in Normandy and after him his son 
William the Red A\as king there for fouiteen years. Then 
Henry his brother took the kingdom He was a son of 
William the First 

® [Chapter XCVII (b). Family Rlgister — ^William’s father 
A\as Robert Longspear; his hither Avas Richard son of Richard, 
who Avas son of William the son of Rolf Gangei, Aiho first con- 
quered Normandy. All these one after the other, ivere Rouen 
earls; that is, counts of Rothemage * in Normandy. Rolf Ganger 

' Ivastala br> ggia nni be Boroughbridge According to the Saxon 
Chronicle, Earl Walter was executed at Wmehekea in the vear 1076 foi 
an alleged conspiracy, and his body was interred at Croyland This is 
ten Years after William’s accession to the crown of England He had 
been taken into favour by William, and sent to command in Northumber 
land, and made prisoner tor a conspiracy m which he was accused of 
talung part The Saxon Chiomcle is certainly much better authontv 
than the saga for the dates of historical events in England 

= The male line died out m 1135 

■> This Register chapter, saj s Tborlacius, is only to be found in the 
HeiMsknngla of Permgskiold, and is therefore susMcted to be an inter 
polation of the saga transcriber, whose manusenpt Penngsluold used It 
IS omitted by Hildebrand and Storm but it has its interest as giving a 
family register and so is here retained 

• Rothemagi, Rotheraadun, Rudn, Riidaborg, are the names given to 
Rouen, and its territory Normandy, and Wilham the Conqueror and his 
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was a son of Rognvald, earl of More in Norway, a brother of 
Earl Tore the Silent, and of Torf Einar the earl of Orkney who 
killed Halfdan Haaleg because he had killed his father Rogn- 
vald earl of More, as is related in the Saga of Harald Fairhair. 
King Ethelred of England was married to Queen Emma, a 
sister of William the Bastard of Normandy, and had two sons 
by her, Edward and Edmund,^ who after him were kings of 
England, but afterwards were driven out by Canute the Great 
of Denmark; and Jatward, or Edward the Saint,® was king of 
England after Hardacanute. Canute the Great married Emma 
after the death of Ethelred, and had by her Harald® and Harda- 
canute, or Hardaknut. King Edward was married to Gyda 
daughter of Earl Godwin, and a grand-daughter of Torkel 
Spr^aleg, and sister’s daughter to the Danish king Svein 
Ulvson. As she and King Edward had no children, her brother 
Harald took the kingdom after King Edward, and thus came 
England out of the family of Ethelred the Good. Harald God- 
winsson had been king of England nine months and a half* 
when he fell, and there was none remaining of Earl Godwin’s 
descendants but Earl Toste’s sons Ketel and Skule, and Gyde 
the daughter of Harald. She was married to Valdemar king 
of Novgorod, a son of Jarisleif and Queen Ingigerd, who was 
a daughter of King Olaf the Swede. By her he had King 
Harald. who was married to Christina, a daughter of King Inge 
Steinkelsson of Sweden. Their daughters were Malfrid and 
Ingeborg. Sigurd the Crusader married Malfrid, and after- 
wards she married King Eric Eymund of Denmark. Duke 
Canute Lavard married Ingeborg, Harald’s daughter; and their 
children were the Danish king Valdemar, Christina, Katrina, 
and Margaret. King Valdemar married Sophia, a daughter of 
Valader king of Poland by Queen Rikize. The children of 

predecessors aie called by their contemporaries Ruda-Jarlar — Earls of 
Rouen. The following is the succession of this genealogy : — i. Rognvald, 
Earl of More in Nonvay. a. Rolf Ganger, conqueror of Normandy. 
3. WiUiam; in his time the language of the Northmen was not used at 
Rouen, for he sent his son Richard to Bayeux to learn it. Normandy 
was a conquest, not a colony. (See Gibbon, chap. Ivi note.) 4. Richard. 
5. Richard his son, the father of Emma. 6. Robert Longspear. 7. 
William the Conqueror. 

1 It was not Edmund the long who v as expelled by Canute, but his son 
Edmund. Ring Edmund died, or was cut ofi by Duke Eodnc, in 1016. 

* Edward the Confessor is here meant; not Saint Edward, who was 
killed about 939, and was the son of Edgar. 

° Harald was not a son of Emma, but of Alfiva, a former wife or 
concubmc of Canute. 

* Forty weeks and one day, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
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Valdemar and Sophia were King Valdemar and King Canute, 
and Christina, who was marri^ to King Karl Sorkvisson. 
Their children were King Sorkvi, King Valdemar, and Queen 
Rikize. Margaret the daughter of Duke Canute Lavard married 
Stig Hvitaleder; and their children were Nicolas and Christina, 
who was married to King Karl Sorkvisonj and their son was 
King Sorkve, who was father of King John. King Karl’s 
mother was Queen Ulvhild, a daughter of Hakon the son of 
Finn, who was a son of Harek of Thjotto. Ulvhild was first 
married to the Danish king Nicolas, and afterwards to King 
Inge Hallsteinsson of Sweden. Lastly, she was married to 
Sorkve, a son of Karl and Queen Rikize, who afterwards 
married Eric son of Canute, who was king of Sweden.] 

Chapter XCVIII. Op Olaf Haraldsson’s Expedition to 
Norway. — Olaf, the son of King Harald Sigurdson, sailed with 
his fleet from England from Rafnseyre,^ and came in autumn 
to the Orkney Isles, where the event had happened that Maria, 
a daughter of Harald Sigurdson, died a sudden death the very 
day and hour her father King Harald fell. Olaf remained there 
all winter; but the summer after [1067] he proceeded east to 
Norway, where he was proclaimed king along with his brother 
Magnus. Queen Ellesiv came from the West, along with her 
stepson Olaf and her daughter Ingigerd. There came also with 
Olaf over the West sea Skule, a son of Earl Toste, and who since 
has been called the king’s foster-son, and his brother Ketel 
Krok. Both were gallant men, of high family in England, 
and both were very intelligent; and the brothers were much 
beloved by King Olaf. Ketel Krok went north to Halogaland, 
where King Olaf procured him a good marriage, and from him 
are descended many great people.* Skule, the king’s foster-son, 
was a very clever man, and the handsomest man that could 
be seen. He was the commander of King Olaf’s hird-men, 
spoke at the Things,® and took part in all the country affairs 
with the king. The king offered to give Skule whatever district 
in Norway he liked, with all the income and duties that belonged 
to the king in it. Skule thanked him very much for the ofer, 
but said he would rather have something else from him. “For 

1 Hrafnseyie. A town in Holdemess, at the mouth of the Humber, 
was called Ravensere, but is now lost. See Camden, Brit., p. goo. 

* Singular enough that the male line of the great Earl Godwin, and 
of his son King Harald, should be found among the peasantry of the 
north of Norway. 

■Another jmstance of the old Norse pr Icel^^c, tongue having been 
generally known in a part of England. 
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if there came a shift of kings,” said he, “the gift might come 
to nothing. I would rather take some properties lying near to 
the merchant towns, where you, sire, usually take up your 
abode, and then I would enjoy your Yule-feasts.” The king 
agreed to this, and conferred on him lands eastward at Kong- 
helle, Oslo, Tunsberg, Sarpsborg, Bergen, and north at Nidaros. 
These were nearly the best properties at each place, and have 
.since descended to the family branches which came from Skule. 
King Olaf gave Skule his female relative Gudrun. the daughter 
of Nevstein, in marriage. Her mother was Ingerid, a daughter 
of Sigurd Syr and Aasta, King Olaf the Saint’s mother. Ingerid 
was a sister of King Olaf the Saint and of King Harald. Skule's 
and Gudrun’s son was Asolf of Reine, who married Tora, a 
daughter of Skopte Ogmundsson; and this Skopte was a grand- 
son of Torberg Ameson. Skule’s and Gudrun’s daughter was 
Ragnhild, who was married to Orm Kyrping; and his daughter 
was Aasa, mother of Bjorn Buck. Asolf and Tora’s son was 
Guttorm of Rein, father of Baard, and grandfather of King Inge 
and of Duke Skule.^ [Aasolf and Tora’s daughter was Sigrid, 
who was married to Halkel Huk; and their son was John, father 
of Halkel, Rognvald, and Gregorius. Guttorm of Rein married 
Elrida, sister of Halkel Huk; and their daughters were Rangrid, 
Ingrid, and Gudrud. Rangrid was married to Bjorn Byrdar- 
svend; and their daughters were Elrid and Ingeborg. Elrid 
was married to King Magnus ; and they had a daughter, Christine, 
married to Reidar Sendeman. Tore Skirfell had been married 
before to Elrid, and had two sons by her, Kiniad and Torgrim 
Klove; and after King Magnus Haraldson’s death * she, Elrid, 
married the lagman in Gotland, and had a son called Harald. 
Among Ingeborg’s sons was Torstein Skolm-Olld. Rangrid 
was afterwards married to Frederic Kjsena, and their daughter 
was called Astrid. Ingrid, a daughter of Guttorm of Rein, 
was married to Guttorm Ostmansson of Jemteland. Guttorm 
of Rein afterwards married Bergljot, and their son was called 
Asulf, whose daughter Torbjorg was married to Eric Griffel; 
and they had also a son called Asulf. Torbjorg afterwards was 
married to the king’s relative Reida. Guttorm of Rein married 
afterwards Sigrid, a daughter of Thorkel and Halkatla. Hal- 
katla was a daughter of Svein Bryniulfsson and Ingerid, a 


^ The remainder of this chapter is omitted in Storm's edition; but is 
retained here for the list of names it contains. 

’It was not to King Magnus Haraldson, but to King Magnus Erlingson 
that this Elrid had been married. 
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sister of Canute the Great * ; and Svein was a brother of Sorkve 
in Sogn. Guttorm’s and Sigrid’s son was Baard Guttormsson; 
first married with Ulvhild, a daughter of Paul the bishop, 
afterwards with Cecilia, a daughter of King Sigurd Haraldson; 
and their children were King Inge,® Duke Skule,® Guttorm, 
and a daughter Sigrid.] 

Chapter XCIX. Of King Harald Sigurdson [1067]. — One 
year after King Harald’s fall his body was transported from 
England north to Nidaros, and was buried in Maria Kirke 
which he had built. It was a common observation, that King 
Harald distinguished himself above all other men by wisdom 
and resources of mind; whether he had to take a resolution 
suddenly for himself and others, or after long deliberation. 
He was also, above all other men, bold, brave, and lucky, until 
his dying day, as above related; and bravery is half victory. 
So says Thjodolf: 

Harald, who till his dying day 
Came ofi the best in many a fray, 

Had one good mie m battle-plain, 

In Sealand and elsewhere, to gam — 

That, be his foes' strength more or less. 

Courage is always half success. 

King Harald was a handsome man, of noble appearance; his 
hair and beard yelloiv. Ht had a short beard, and long mous- 
taches The one eyebrow was somewhat higher than the other. 
He had large hands * and feet; but these were well made. His 
height was five ells.® He was stem and severe to his enemies, 
and avenged cruelly all opposition or misdeed. So says Thjodolf: 

Severe alike to friends or foes, 

Who dared his royal will oppose; 

Severe in discipline to hold 
His men-at-arms wild and bold; 


' This Canute the Great (Riki) had been some nobleman, or other 
considerable personage, not Canute the king. The term is apphed to 
any powerful man of great wealth and influence. 

• King, 1204-17. • Duke, 1237-40. 

* It is a singular physical circumstance, that in almost all the swords 
of those ages to be found in the collection of weapons in the Antiquarian 
Museum at Copenhagen, the handles mdicate a size of hand very much 
smaller than the hands of modem people of any class or rank. No modern 
dandy, with the most dehrate hands, would find room for his hand to 
grasp or wield with ease some of the swords of these Northmen. 

® The old Norwegian ell was less than the present ell; and Thorlacius 
reckons, in a note on this chapter, that Harald’s stature would be about 
four Damsh ells, viz, about eight feet. It appears that he exceeded the 
ordinary height of men by the oiler made mm of seven feet of English 
ground, or as much more as he required for a grave, in chapter xci. 
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Severe the bonder to repress; 

Severe to punish all excess; 

Severe was Harald — but we call 
That just which was alike to all. 

King Harald was most greedy of power, and of all distinction 
and honour. He was bountiful to the friends who suited him. 
So says Thjodolf: 

I got from him, in sea-fight strong, 

A mark of gold for my ship-song. 

Merit in any way 
He generously would pay. 

King Harald was fifty years old when he fell. We have no 
particular account of his youth before he was fifteen years old, 
when he was with his brother King Olaf at the battle of Stikle- 
stad. He lived thirty-five years after that, and in all that time 
was never free from care. and war. King Harald never fled 
from battle, but often tried cunning ways to escape when he 
had to do with great superiority of forces. All the men who 
followed King Harald in battle or skirmish said that when he 
stood in great danger, or an3rthing came suddenly upon him, 
he always took that course which all afterwards saw gave the 
best hope of a fortunate issue. 

Chapter C. King Harald and King Olaf Compared. — 
When Haldor, a son of Bryniulf Ulyalde ^ the Old, who was a 
sensible man and a great chief, heard people talk of how unlike 
the brothers Saint Olaf and ^ng Harald were in disposition, 
he used to say, “I was in great friendship with both the brothers, 
and knew intimately the dispositions of both, and never did I 
know two men more like in disposition. Both were of the 
highest understanding, and bold in arms, and greedy of power 
and property; of great courage, but not acquainted with the 
way of winning the favour of the people; zealous in governing, 
and severe in their revenge. King Olaf forced the people into 
Christianity and good customs, and punished cruelly those who 
disobeyed. This just and rightful severity the chiefs of the 
country could not bear, but raised an army against him, and 
killed him in his own kingdom; and therefore he is held to be 
a saint. King Harald, again, marauded to obtain glory and 
power, forced all the people he could under his power, and died 
in another king’s dominions. Both brothers, in daily life, were 
of a worthy and considerate manner of living: they were of great 
experience, and very laborious, and were known and celebrated 
far and wide for these qualities.” 

» Vide Olaf Sagas , p. 163. 
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Chapter CI. King Magnus’s Death. — King Magnus Harald- 
son ruled over Norway the first winter after Kin g Harald’s 
death, and afterwards two years along with his brother King 
Olaf. Thus there were two kin^ of Norway at that time; and 
Magnus had the northern and Olaf the eastern part of the 
country. King Magnus had a son called Hakon, who was 
fostered by Tore of Steig in Gudbrandsdal, who was a brother 
of King Magnus by the mother’s side; and Hakon was a most 
agreeable man. 

After King Harald Sigurdson’s death the Danish king Svein 
let it be known that the peace between the Northmen and the 
Danes was at an end, and insisted that the league between 
Harald and Svein was not for longer time than their lives. 
There was a levy in both kingdoms Harald’s sons called out 
the whole people in Norway for procuring men and ships, and 
Svein set out from the South with the Danish army. Messengers 
then went between with proposals for a peace; and the North- 
men said they would either have the same league as was con- 
cluded between King Harald and Svein, or otherwise give battle 
instantly on the spot. Verses were made on this occasion, viz.: 

Ready for war or peace, 

Kmg Olaf mil not cease 
From foeman’s hand 
To guard his land. 

So says also Stein Herdison in his song of Olaf: 

From Drontheim town, where m repose 
The holy king defies his foes, 

Another Olaf will defend 

His kingdom from the greedy Svein. 

King Olaf has both power and right. 

And the Saint's favour in the fight. 

The Saint will ne’er his kin forsake. 

And let Svein Ulvson Norway take. 

And by the intervention of good men a meeting was agreed 
upon between the kings, and that it should be at Konghelle. 
At tliis meeting friendship was concluded between the kings, 
and peace between the countries. The agreement was con- 
firmed by Olaf taking in marriage Ingerid, King Syein’s daughter; 
and this peace endured long, and Olaf reigned in quietness un- 
known before in Norway. King Magnus fell ill, and died of 
the ringworm [1069] disease,^ after being ill for some time. He 
died and was buried at Nidaros. He was an amiable king, 
and bewailed by the people. 

1 The disease of which King Magnus died — revorme-sot — could scarcely 
be the nngworm of modem pathology, but is supposed to have been what 
is now called mave-rev, gripes, or coho. 
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OLAF THE QUIET 

[1069-93] 

Chapter I. Olaf’s Personal Appearance. — Olaf remained 
sole king of Norway after the death of his brother King Magnus 
Olaf was a stout man, weU grown in limbs; and every one sanl 
a handsomer man could not be seen, nor of a nobler appeal am'e 
His hair was yellow as silk, and became him well; his skin vaa 
white and fine over aU his body; his eyes beautiful, and hw 
limbs well proportioned. He was rather silent in general, ami 
did not speak much even at Things; but he was merry in 
drinking parties. He loved drinking much, and was talkative 
enough then; but quite peaceful. He was cheerful in conveisa- 
tion, peacefully inclined during all his reign, and loving gentle- 
ness and moderation in all things. Stein Herdison speaks 
thus of him: 


Our Drontlieim king is brave and wise, 

His love of peace our bonder prize , 

By friendly w ord and ready band 
He holds good peace through every land. 

He IS for all a lucky star; 

England he fnghtens from a war; 

The stiff-necked Danes be drives to peace ; 

Troubles by his good influence cease. 

Chapter II. Of King Olaf’s Manner of Living. — I t was 
the fashion in Norw'ay in old times for the king’s high scat to 
be on the middle of a long bench, and the ale was handed across 
the fire^; but King Olaf had his high seat made on a high bench 
across the room; he also first had chimney-places in the rooms, 
and the floors strewed ® both summer and winter. In King 

1 We may understand the arrangement by supposing the fire m the 
middle of the room, the smoke escaping by a bole m the roof, and a long 
bench on each side of the fire; one bench occupied by the high seat of 
the king and great guests, the other by the rest of the guests; and the 
cup handed across the fire, which appears to has e had a religious meaning 
previous to the introduction of Chnstiamty. 

‘ Strewing the floors with fresh jumper-tops is still common in Norway 
It answers the purpose of keeping the dirt brought m on the shoes from 
soihng the wood of the floors. 
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Olaf’s time many merchant towns arose in Norway, and many 
new ones were founded. Thus King Olaf founded a merchant 
town at Bergen, where very soon many wealthy people settled 
themselves, and it was regularly frequented by merchants from 
foreign lands. He had the foundations laid for the large Christ 
church,^ which was to be a stone church; but in his time there 
was little done to it. Besides, he completed the old Christ 
church,® which was of wood. King Olaf also had a great 
f easting-house built in Nidaros, and in many other merchant 
towns, where before there were only private feasts; and in his 
time no one could drink in Norway but in these houses, adorned 
for the purpose with branches and leaves, and which stood 
under the king’s protection. The great guild-bell® in Dron- 
theim, which was called the pride of the town, tolled to call 
together to these guilds. The guild-brethren built Margaret’s 
church in Nidaros of stone. In King Olafs time there were 
general entertainments, and hand-in-hand feasts.^ At this 
time also much unusual splendour and foreign customs and 
fashions in the cut of clothes were introduced; as, for instance, 
costly hose plaited about the legs. Some had gold rings about 
the legs, and also used coats which had lists down the sides, and 
arms five ells long, and so narrow that they must be drawn up 
with ties, and lay in folds all the way up to the shoulders. 
The shoes were high, and all edged with silk, or even with 
gold. Many other kinds of wonderful ornaments were used 
at that time. 

Chapter III. Fashion op King Olaf’s Court.— King Olaf 
used the fashion, which was introduced from the courts of 
foreign kings, of letting his grand-butler stand at the end of 
the table, and fill the table-cups for himself and the other 
distinguished guests who sat at the table. He had also torch- 
bearers, who held as many candles at the table as there were 
guests of distinction present. There was also a marshal’s bench 

* The g( eat Christ church, at the point now called Bergenhus, was not 
quite completed until about 1160. 

‘ The little Chnst church, a temporary cathedral until the other was 
ready. 

■* The bell hung m the tower ol St. JIaigaret’s church. 

* '1 he feasts here mentioned m the saga appear to have been regular 
meetmgs of fraternities, or guilds, of which the members gave each othei 
mutual protection and aid, and which acted as corporate bodies. Every 
private citizen in towns belonged to some guild or fraternity bound to 
avenge his death or injuries as bretlircn, and thus affording his protection. 
At the guilds or feasts of these fratermties each appears to have brought 
his own liquor: they were picmc feasts, and the members went hand- 
in-hand through the streets to them. 
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again as it had been before, and the shrine carried on according 
to custom. 

1 [Chapter VIII. Meeting of Olaf Kyrre and Canute the 
Holy, and their Preparations against England. — King 
Olaf Kyrre was a great friend of his brother-in-law the Danish 
king, Canute the Holy. They appointed a meeting, and met 
at the Gotha river at Konghelle,® where the kings used to have 
their meetings. There King Canute made the proposal that 
they should send an army westward to England on account of 
the revenge they had to take there; first and foremost King 
Olaf himself, and also the Danish king. “Do one of two 
things,” said King Canute — “either take sixty ships, which I 
will furnish thee with, and be thou the leader; or give me sixty 
ships, and I shall be the leader.” Then said King Olaf, “This 
speech of thine, King Canute, is altogether according to my 
mind; but there is this great difference between us; your family 
has had more luck in conquering England with great glory, and, 
among others. King Canute the Great; and it is likely that this 
good fortune follows your race. On the other hand, when King 
Harald my father went westward to England, he got his death 
there; and at that time the best men in Norway followed him. 
But Norway was so emptied then of chosen men, that such 
men are not since to be found in the country; nor, especially, 
such a leader as King Harald was for wisdom and bravery. 
For that expedition there was the most excellent outfit, and 
you know what was the end of it. Now I know my own 
capacity, and how little I am suited to be the leader; so I would 
rather you should go, with my help and assistance.” 

So King Olaf gave Canute sixty large ships, with excellent 
equipment and faithful men, and set his lendermen as chiefs 
over them; and all must allow that this armament was ad- 
mirably equipped. It is also told in the saga about Canute, 
that the Northmen alone did not break the levy when the army 
was assembled, for they were obedient to the king; but as the 
Danes would not obey their king’s orders, the Northmen also 
returned to Norway, with the king’s leave and consent. This 
King Canute acknowledged, and gave them, on their way home, 
leave to trade in merchandise where they pleased through his 
country, and in his rivers, and at the same time sent the king 
of Norway costly presents for liis assistance. On the other 

’ Chaps, viii and ix are omitted by Snorre. 

“ KongheUe was a celebrated place of meeting for the Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish kings, and rose to be a town of consequence. 
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hand, he was enraged against the Danes, and laid heavy fines 
upon them when he returned home to Denmark. This strife 
between them was carried so far that the Danes themselves 
killed King Canute, rather than submit to his just judgment 
against them. 

Chapter IX. Of Olaf Kyrre and a Peasant who Under- 
stood THE Language of Birds. — One summer, when King 
Olaf's men had gone round the country collecting his income 
and land dues, it happened that the king, on their return home, 
asked them where on their expedition they had been best 
entertained. They said it was in the house of a bonde, in a 
district in the province of Lister. “There is an old bonde there 
who knows many things before they happen. We asked him 
about many things, which he explained to us; and we never 
asked him anything but he was sure to know all about it; nay, 
we even believe that he understands perfectly the language of 
birds.” The king replies, “How can ye believe such nonsense ? ” 
and insisted that it was wrong to put confidence in such things. 
It happened soon after that the king was sailing along the 
coast; and as they sailed through several Sounds the king 
said, “What is that townsliip up in the country?” 

They replied, “That is the district, sire, where we told you 
we were best entertained.” 

Then said the king, “IVhat house is that which stands up 
there, not far from the Sound ? ” 

They replied, “That house belongs to the wise old man we 
told you of, sire.” 

They saw now a horse standing close to the house. Then 
said the king, “Go there, and take that horse, and kill him.” 

They replied, “We would not like to do him such harm.” 

The king; “I will command. Cut off the horse’s head; but 
take care of yourselves that ye let no blood come to the ground, 
and bear the horse out to my ship. Go then and bring to me 
the old man; but tell him nothing of what has happened, as 
ye shall answer for it with your lives.” 

They did as they were ordered, and then came to the old 
man, and told him the king’s message. When he came before 
the king, the king asked him, “Who owns the house thou art 
dwelling in?” 

He replies, “Sire, you own it, and take rent for it.” 

The king: “Show us the way round the ness, for here thou 
must be a good pilot.” 

The old man went into his boat, and rowed before the king’s 
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ship; and when he had rowed a little way a crow came flying 
over the ship, and croaking hideously. The peasant listens 
to the crow. The king said, “Do you think, bonde, that 
betokens anything?” 

“Sire, that is certain,” said he. 

Then another crow flies over the ship, and screeches dread- 
fully. The bonde was so ill hearing this that he could not 
row, and the oars hung loose in his hands. 

Then said the king, “Thy mind is turned much to these 
crows, bonde, and to what they say.” 

The bonde replies, “Now I suspect it is true what they say.” 

The third time the crow came flying screeching at its very 
worst, and almost settling on the ship. Now the bonde threw 
down his oars, regarded them no more, and stood up before 
the king. 

Then the king said, “Thou art taking this much to heart, 
bonde; what is it they say?” 

The peasant: “It is likely that either they or I have mis- 
understood ” 

“Say on,” replied the king. 

The bonde replied in a song: 

The “one-year old” 

Mere nonsense told; 

The two-yeais’ chatter 
Seemed senseless matter; 

The three-years’ croak 
Of wonders spoke. 

The foul bird said 
My oid mare's head 
I row along; 

And, in her song, 

She said the thief 
Was the land’s chief. 

“The three-year-old crow says that you bid me row here 
before your ship, and yet have taken my property from me.” 

The king said, “What is this, bonde! Wilt thou call me a 
thief? That is not judging well of me.” 

“It is true, sire,” said the bonde, “that would not be well 
said, neither do I tliink you the thief; and there has been some 
joke played on me, for the crow said my horse is on board 
the ship.” 

After some conversation between the king and the bonde, 
the king gave him good presents, and remitted the land-rent 
of the place he lived on; and gave him the farm to be his own 
property for ever, besides other considerable gifts. 
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King Olaf was not niggardly in giving presents to his men, and 
gave all kinds of valuable articles. So says Stuv the scald: 

The pillar of our royal race 

Stands forth adorn^ with every grace. 

What king before e’er took such pride 
To scatter bounty far and wide? 

To one he gives the ship of war, 

Hung round with shields that gleam afar; 

The merchant ship on one bestows, . 

With painted streaks in glowing rows. 

The man-at-arms a golden ring 
Boasts as the present of his king; 

At the king's table sits the guest. 

By the king's bounty richly drest. 

King Olaf, Norway's royal son. 

Who from the English glory won. 

Pours out with ready-giving hand 
His wealth on children of the land. 

Brave clothes to servants he awards. 

Helms and ring-mail coats grace his guards; 

Or axe and sword Hare's ^ warriors gain. 

And heavy armour for the plain. 

Gold, too, for service duly paid. 

Red gold all pure, and duly weighed. 

King Olaf pves — ^he loves to pay 
All service m a royal way.] 

Chapter X. Of King Olaf Kyrre’s Death. — King Olaf 
lived principally in his domains on his large farms. Once when 
he was east in Ranrike, on bis estate of Haukaby,* he took the 
disease which ended in his death. He had then been king of 
Norway for twenty-six years; for he was made king of Norway 
the year after King Harald’s death. King Olaf’s body was 
taken north to Nidaros, and buried in Christ church, which 
he himself had built there. He was the most amiable king 
of his time, and Norway was much improved in riches and 
cultivation during his reign. 

' Hare — a name of Thor or Odin, as wielder of the axe and sword 
in battle. 

* Now Hakeby in the north of Bohushen. 
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MAGNUS BAREFOOT 
[1093-1103] 

Chapier I Beginning op the Reign of King Magnus and 
HIS Cousin Hakon. — Magnus, King Olaf’s son, was, imme- 
diately after King Olaf’s death, proclaimed at Viken king of 
all Norway; but the Upland people, on hearing of King Olaf’s 
death, chose Hakon, Tore’s foster-son, a cousin^ of King 
Magnus, as king. Thereupon Hakon and Tore went north to 
the Drontheim country, and when they came to Nidaros they 
summoned a Thing at Ore; and at that Thing Hakon desired 
the bonder to give him the kingly title, which was agreed to, 
and the Drontheim people proclaimed him king of half of 
Norway, as his father King Magnus had been before. Hakon 
relieved the Drontheim people of all harbour duties, and gave 
them many other privileges He did away with Yule-gifts, 
and gained by this the good-will of all the Drontheim people 
Thereafter Hakon formed a hiid, and then proceeded to the 
Uplands, where he gave the Upland people the same privileges 
as the Drontheim people; so that they also were perfectly 
well affected to him, and were his friends The people in 
Drontheim sang this ballad about him: 

Young Hakon mas the Norseman’s pride, 

And Steige-Thor was on his side. 

Young Hakon from the Upland came, 

With royal birth, and blood, and name. 

Young Hakon from the king demands 
His royal birthright, half the lands; 

Magnus will not the kingdom break — 

The whole or nothmg he will take. 

Chapter II. Hakon’s Death. — King Magnus proceeded 
north to the merchant town [Elaupangen*], and on his arrival 
went straight to the king’s house, and there took up his abode 
He remained here the first part of the winter, and kept seven 
long-ships in the open water of the river Nid, abreast of the 

i Hakon was a son of Magnus, Harald the Stern’s son, and Magnus 
was a son of Olaf Kyne, Haiald’s son also. 

*i.e Nidaros 
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king’s house. Now when King Hakon heard that King Magnus 
was come to Drontheim, he came from the East^ over the 
Dovrefjeld, and thence down upon Drontheim to Kaupangen. 
where he took up his abode in the house of Skule, opposite to 
Clement’s church, which had formerly been the king’s house.'* 
King Magnus was ill pleased with the great gifts which Hakon 
had given to the bonder to gain their favour, and thought it was 
so much given out of his own property. This irritated his 
mind; and he thought he had suffered injustice from his relative 
in this respect, that he must now put up with less income than 
his father and his predecessors before him had enjoyed; and 
he gave Tore the blame. When King Hakon and Tore observed 
this, they were alarmed for what Magnus might do; and they 
thought it suspicious that Magnus kept long-ships afloat rigged 
out, and with tents. The following spring, after Candlemas 
[2 February, 1094], King Magnus left the town in the night 
with his ships; the tents up, and lights burning in the tents. 
They brought up at Hevring,® remained there all night, and 
kindled a fire on the land. Then Hakon and the men in the 
town thought some treachery was on foot, and he let the 
trumpets call all the men together out on the 6re, where the 
whole people of the town came to him, and the people were 
gathering together the whole night. When it was light in the 
morning. King Magnus saw the people from all districts gathered 
together on the Ore; and he sailed out of the fjord, and pro- 
ceeded south to where the Gulathing is held. Hakon thanked 
the people for their support which they had given him, and 
got ready to travel east to Viken. But he first held a mot * 
in the town, where, in a speech, he asked the people for their 
friendship, promising them his; and added, that he had some 
suspicions of his relation King Magnus’s intentions. Then 
King Hakon mounted his horse, and was ready to travel. All 
men promised him their good-will and support whenever he 
required them, and the people followed him out to the foot of 
the Steinberg.* From thence King Hakon proceeded up the 
Do^'ref jeld ; but as he was going over the Fjelds he rode all day 
after a ptarmigan, which flew up beside him, and in this chase 
a sickness overfell him, which ended in his death; and he died 
on the mountain. His body was carried north, and came to 

‘ It ivas from the south. 

“ The Ore which St. Olaf built by the Qemcnt’s church. 

“ Now Hovringen, off Ilsviken, to the west of Trondhjem. 

* A Thing-meetiug in a town. 

' Now Stenberget, where from ancient times the road went and still goes. 
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Kaupangen just half a month after he left it. The whole 
townspeople went to meet the body, sorrowing, and the most of 
them weeping; for all people loved him with sincere affection. 
King Hakon’s body was interred in Christ church, and Hakon 
and Magnus had ruled the country for two years. Hakon was 
a man full twenty-five years old, and was one of the chiefs the 
most beloved by all the people. He had made a journey 
to Bjarmeland, where he had given battle and gained a 
victory. 

Chapter III. Of a Foray in Halland. — King Magnus 
sailed in autumn eastward to Viken; but when spring approached 
he went southwards to Halland,^ and plundered far and wide. 
He laid waste Viskedal and many other districts, and returned 
with a great booty back to his own kingdom. So says Bjorn 
Cripplehand * in lus song on Magnus: 

Through Halland wide around 
The clang and shriek resound; 

The houses hum, 

The people mourn, 

Through Halland wide around. 

The Norse king strides in flame. 

Through Viskedal ho came; 

The fire sweeps. 

The widow weeps. 

The Norse king strides in flame. 

Here it is told that King Magnus made the greatest devastation 
through Halland. 

Chapter IV. Of Tore of Steige. — There was a man called 
Svein, a son of Harald Flett. He was a Danish man by family, 
a great viking and champion, and a very clever man, and of 
high birth in his own country. He had been some time with 
King Hakon Magnusson, and was very dear to him; but after 
King Hakon’s decease Tore of Steige, his foster-father, had no 
great confidence in any treaty or friendship with King Magnus, 
iJE the whole country came into his power, on account of the 
position in which Tore had stood to King Magnus, and the 
opposition he had made to him. Thereupon Tore and Svein 
took counsel with < each other, which they afterwards carried 
into effect — to raise, with Tore’s assistance, and his men, a 
troop against Magnus. But as Tore was old and heavy, Svein 
took the command, and name of leader of the troop. In this 

‘ Halland was the district about the Gotha river belonging to Sweden, 
and formerly to Denmark. 

* Rather, Knitted Nieve or Clench-hand. 
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design several chiefs took part, among whom the principal was 
Egil Aslaksson of Forland.^ Egil was a lenderman, and married 
to Ingeborg, a daughter of Ogmund Torbergsson, a sister of 
Skopte of Giske. The rich and powerful man Skjalg Erlingsson 
from Jsederen also joined their party. Torkel Hammerscald 
speaks of this in his ballad of Magnus: 

Tore and Egil were not wise— 

They aimed too high to win a prize: 

There was no reason in their plan, 

And it hurt many a udalxnan. 

The stone, too great for them to throw, 

Fell back, and hurt them with the blow; 

And now the udalmen must me 
That to their friends they were so true. 

Tore and Svein collected a troop in the Uplands, and went 
down through Raumsdal into Sondmore, and there collected 
vessels, with which they afterwards sailed north to Drontheim. 

Chapter V. Of Tore’s Adventures. — The' lenderman 
Sigurd Ullstreng, a son of Loden Viggeskalle,® collected men by 
sending round the war-token, as soon as he heard of Tore and 
the troop which followed him, and had a rendezvous with all 
the men he could raise at Vigg. Svein and Tore also met there 
with their people, fought with Sigurd, and gained the victory 
after giving him a great defeat; and Sigurd fled, and joined 
King Magnus. Tore and his followers proceeded to the town 
[Kaupangen], and remained there some time in the fjord, where 
many people joined them. King Magnus hearing this news 
immediately collected an army, and proceeded north to Dron- 
theim. And when he came into the fjord Tore and his party 
heard of it while they lay at Hevring, and they were ready to 
leave the fjord; and they rowed their ships to the strand at 
Vanvik,® and left them, and came into Texdal in Seliowerf,* 
and Tore was carried in a litter over the Fjelds. Then they 
got hold of sliips, and sailed north to Halogaland. As soon as 
King Magnus was ready for sea, he sailed from Drontheim in 
pursuit of them. Tore and his party went north all the way 
to Bjarko; and Jon, with his son Vidkunn, fled from thence. 
Tore and his men robbed all the movable goods, and burnt 
the house, and a good long-ship that belonged to Vidkunn. 
'While the hull was burning the vessel heeled to one side, and 

‘ Now FoUand, a large farm on Aueroen, Nordmore. 

* Viggeskalle, i.e. the farmer of Viggen on the Orkedals fjord. 

* Vagnvik in Strinden. 

* Now Jossund in South Trondhjem. 
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Tore called out, “Hard to starboard, Vidkunn!” Some verses 
were made about this burning in Bjarko: 

The sweetest fann that I have seen 
Stood on Bjarko’s island green; 

And now, where once this farm-house stood, 

Fire crackles through a pile of wood; 

And the clear red fiame, burning high. 

Flashes across the dark night-sky. 

Jon and Vidkunn on this dark night. 

Will not he wandering without light. 

Chapter VI. Death of Tore and Egil. — J on and Vidkunn 
travelled day and night till they met King Magnus. Svein 
and Tore proceeded northwards with their men, and plundered 
far and wide in Halogaland. But while they lay in a fjord 
called Horm.^ Tore and his party saw King Magnus coming under 
sail towards them; and thinking they had not men enough to 
fight him, they rowed away and fled. Tore and Egil brought 
up at Hesiotun*; but Svein rowed out to sea, and some of their 
people rowed into the fjords. King Magnus pursued Tore, and 
the vessels struck together while they were landing. Tore 
stood in the forecastle of his ship, and Sigurd Ullstreng called 
out to him, and asked, “Art thou well, Tore?” Tore replied, 
“I am well in hands, but ill on my feet.” And some one made 
these verses; 

The vessels struck, and swords were out. 

When Ullstreng calls out with a shout, 

“Old Tore, how d’ye do?” 

The grey old warrior, firm and true 
To his own cause, cries “ How d’ye do? 

When loving friends, such as we two. 

Happen in bloody tray to meet, 

I’m brisk in hands, but slow in feet.” 

Then said Sigurd Ullstreng, “Thou art pretty fat. Tore.” 
He replied, “My meat and my ale make me so.” Then all 
Tore’s men fled up the country, and Tore was taken prisoner. 
Egil was also taken prisoner, for he would not leave his wife. 
King Magnus then ordered both of them to be taken out to 
Vambar Holm®; and when they were leading Tore from the 
ship he tottered on his legs. Then Vidkunn called out, “More 
to larboard. Tore!” When he was being led to the gallows 
he sang: 

We were four comrades gay — 

Let one by the helm stay. 


’ Now Vclfjorden in South Hclgeland. ‘ Now Hestun on Havnben. 
• Now Vomba oS HavnSen. 
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When he came to the gallows he said, “Bad counsel comes to 
a bad end.” Then Tore was lianged; but when he was hoisted 
up the gallows-tree he was so heavy that his neck gave way, 
and the body fell down to the ground; for Tore was a man 
exceedingly stout, both high of stature and thick. Egil was 
also led to the gallows; and when the king’s thralls were about 
hanging him he said, “Ye should not hang me, for in truth 
each of you deserves much more to be hanged.” People sang 
these verses about it: 

I hear, m> girl, that EgU said. 

When to the gallo^vs he was led, 

That the king's thralls far more than he 
Deserved to hang on gallows^tt^. 

It might be so; but, death m view, 

A man should to himself be tnie-~ 

End a stout life by death as stout, 

Showing no fear, or care, or doubt 

King Magnus sat near while they were being hanged, and was 
in such a rage that none of his men was so bold as to ask mercy 
for them. The king said, when Egil was hanging on the gallows, 
“Thy great friends help thee but poorly in time of need.” From 
this people supposed that the king only wanted to have been 
entreated to have spared Egil's hfe. Bjorn the Cripplehand 
speaks of these things: 

King Magnus m the robbers’ gore 
Dyed red his sword, and round the shore 
The wolves howled out their wild dehght. 

At corpses swinging in their sight. 

Have ye not heard how the king’s sword 
Punished the traitors to their lord’ 

How the king’s thralls hung on the gallows 
Old Tore and his traitor-fellows’ 

Chapter VII. Of the Punishment of the Drontheim 
People. — After this King Magnus sailed south to Drontheim. 
and brought up in the fjord, and punished severely all who had 
been guilty of treason towards him; killing some, and burning 
the houses of others. So says Bjorn Cripplehand: 

He who despises fence of shields 
Drove terror through the Drontheim fields. 

When all the land through which he came 
Was swimmmg in a fiood of fiame. 

"The raven-feeder, well I know. 

Cut ofi two chieftains at a blow. 

The wolf could scarcelv ravenous be. 

The ernes flew round the gallows-tree. 

Svein, Harald Flett’s son, fled out to sea first, and sailed 
then to Denmark, and remained there; and at last came mto 
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great favour with King Eystein, the son of King Magnus, who 
took so great a liking to Svein that he made him his dish- 
bearer,^ and held him in great respect. King Magnus had now 
alone the whole kingdom, and he kept good peace in the land, 
and rooted out all vikings and lawless men. He was a man 
quick, warlike, and able, and more like in all things to his 
grandfather King Harald in disposition and talents than to 
his father. 

^[Chapter VIII. Of the Peasant Sveinke, the River Bor- 
derer, AND Sigurd Ullstreng. — There was a man called 
Sveinke Steinarsson, who was very wealthy, and dwelt in Viken 
at the Gotha river. He had brought up Hakon Magnusson 
before Tore of Steige took him. Sveinke had not yet sub- 
mitted to King Magnus. King Magnus ordered Sigurd Ull- 
streng to be called, and told him he would send him to Sveinke 
with the command that he should quit the king’s land and 
domain. “He has not yet submitted to us, or shown us due 
honour ’’ He added, that there were some lendermen east in 
Viken, namely, Svein Bryggefod, Dag Eilivsson, or Kolbjom 
Klakka, who could bring this matter into right bearing. Then 
Sigurd said, “I did not know there was the man in Norway 
against whom three lendermen besides myself were needful.” 
The king replied, “Thou needst not take this help, unless it be 
necessary.” Now Sigurd made himself ready for the journey 
with a ship, sailed east to Viken, and there summoned the 
lendermen to him. Then a Thing was appointed in Viken, to 
which the people were called who dwelt on the East river, 
besides others; so that it was a numerous assembly. When 
the Thing was formed they had to wait for Sveinke. They 
soon after saw a troop of men coming along, so well furnished 
with weapons that they looked like pieces of shining ice; and now 
came Sveinke and his people to the Thing, and set themselves 
down in a circle. All were clad in iron, with glowing arms, 
and five hundred in number. Then Sigurd stood up, and spoke. 
“My master. King Magnus, sends God’s salutations and his 
own to all friends, lendermen and others, his subjects in the 
kingdom; also to the powerful bonder, and the people in general, 
with kind words and offers of friendship; and to all who will 
obey him he offers his friendship and good- will Now the king 
will, with all cheerfulness and peace, show himself a gracious 

‘ Ihe dish-bearer, not cup-bearer, was an office o£ dignity equivalent 
to the chaniberlam m modem courts — the dapifer. 

* This chapter is omitt^ by Storm. 
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master to all who submit to him, and to all in his dominions. 
He \nll be the leader and defender of all the men of Norway; 
and it will be good for you to accept his gracious speech, and 
this offer.” 

Then stood up a man in the troop of the river-borderers, 
who was of great stature and grim countenance, clad in a leather 
cloak, with a halberd on his shoulder, and a great steel hat 
upon his head. He looked sternly, and said, “Here is no need 
of wheels, says the fox, when he draws the trap over the ice.” 
He said nothing more, but sat down again. 

Soon after Sigurd Ullstreng stood up again, and spoke thus; 
“But little concern or help have we for the king’s affairs from 
you river-borderers, and but little friendship; yet by such means 
every man shows how much he respects himself. But now I 
shall produce more clearly the king’s errand.” Thereupon he 
demanded land-dues and levy-dues, together with all other 
rights of the king, from the great bonder. He bade each of 
them to consider with himself how they had conducted them- 
selves in these matters; and that they should now promote 
their own honour, and do the king justice, if they had come 
short Iiitherto in doing so. And then he sat down. 

Then the same man got up in the troop of river-borderers 
who had spoken before, lifted his hat a little up, and said, 
“The lads run well, say the Laplanders, who have skis for 
nothing.” Then he sat liimself down again. 

Soon after Sigurd arose, after speaking witli the lendermen, 
and said that so weighty a message as the Icing’s ought not to 
be treated lightly as a jest. He was now somewhat angry; 
and added, that they ought not to receive the king’s message 
and errand so scornfully, for it was not decent. He was dressed 
in a red or scarlet coat, and had a blue coat over it. He cast 
off his upper coat, and said, “Now it is come so far that every 
one must look to himself, and not loiter and jest with others; 
for by so doing every man will show what he is. We do not 
require now to be taught by others; for now we can see our- 
selves bow much we are regarded. But this may be borne 
with; but not that ye treat so scornfully the king’s message. 
Thereby every one shows how highly he considers himself. 
There is one man called Sveinke Steinarsson, who lives east 
at the river; and from him the king will have his just land-dues, 
together with his own land, or will banish him from the country. 
It is of no use here to seek excuses, or to answer with sharp 
words; for people are to be found who are his equals in power, 
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although he now receives our speech so unworthily; and it is 
better now than afterwards to return to the right way, and do 
himself honour, rather than await disgrace for his obstinacy.’’ 
He then sat down. 

Sveinke then got up, threw back his steel-hat, and ga^•e 
Sigurd many scornful words, and said, “Tut! tut! ’tis a shame 
for the dogs, says the proverb, when the fox is allowed to piss 
in the peasant’s well. Here will be a miracle! Thou useless 
feUow ! with a coat without arms, and a kirtle with skirts, wilt 
thou drive me out of the country? Thy relation Sigurd Wool- 
sack was sent before on this errand, and one called Gille the 
Backthief, and one who had still a worse name. They were 
a night in every house, and stole wherever they came. Wilt 
thou drive me out of the country? Formerly thou wast not 
so mighty, and thy pride was less when King Hakon, my foster- 
son, was in life. Then thou wert as frightened for him when 
he met thee on the road as a mouse in a mouse-trap, and hid 
thyself under a heap of clothes, like a dog on board a ship. 
Thou wast thrust into a leather-bag like com in a sack, and 
driven from house and farm like a year-old colt from the mares; 
and dost thou dare to drive me from the land? Thou shouldst 
rather think thyself lucky to escape from hence with life. Let 
us stand up and attack him.” 

Then all Iris men stood up, and made a great clash with their 
weapons. Then Svein Bryggefod and the other lendermen saw 
there was no other chance for Sigurd but to get him on horse- 
back, which was done, and he rode off into the forest. The 
end was that Sveinke returned home to his farm, and Sigurd 
Ullstreng came, with great difficulty, by land north to Drontheim 
to King Magnus, and told the result of his errand. “Did I not 
say,” said the king, “that the help of my lendermen would be 
needed?” Sigurd was ill pleased with his journey; insisted 
that he would be revenged, cost what it will; and urged the 
king much. The king ordered five ships to be fitted out; and 
as soon as they were ready for sea he sailed south along the 
land, and then east to Viken, where he was entertained in 
excellent guest-quarters by his lendermen. The king told them 
he would seek out Sveinke. “For I will not conceal my sus- 
picion that he thinks to make himself king of Norway.” They 
said that Sveinke was both a powerful and an ungovernable 
man. Now the king went from Viken until he came to Sveinke’s 
Jana. Then the lendermen desired that they might be put on 
shore to see how matters stood; and when they came to the 
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land they saw that Sveinke had already come down from the 
farm, and was on the road with a number of well-armed men. 
The lendermen held up a white shield in the air, as a peace- 
token; and when Sveinke saw it he halted liis men, and they 
approached each other. Then said Kolbjorn Klakka, “King 
Magnus sends thee God’s salutation and his own, and bids thee 
consider what becomes thee, and do him obedience, and not 
prepare thyself to give him battle.” Kolbjom offered' to 
mediate peace between them, if he could, and told him to 
halt his troops. 

Sveinke said he would wait for them where he was. “We 
came out to meet him,” he said, “that ye might not tread 
down our corn-fields.” 

The lendermen returned to the king, and told him all was 
now at his pleasure. 

The king said, “My doom is soon delivered. He shall fly 
the country, and never come back to Norway as long as the 
kingdom is mine; and he shall leave all his goods behind.” 

“But will it not be more for thy honour,” said Kolbjorn, 
“and give thee a higher reputation among other kings, if, in 
banishing him from the country, thou shouldst allow him to 
keep his property, and show himself among other people? 
And we shall take care that he never comes back while wc 
live. Consider of this, sire, by yourself, and have respect for 
our assurance.” 

The king replied, “Let him then go forth imraediateI}^’' 

They went back, therefore, to Sveinke, and told him the 
king’s words; and also that the king had ordered him out of 
the country, and he should show his obedience, since he had 
forgotten himself towards the king. “It is for the honour of 
both that thou shouldst show obedience to the king.” 

Then Sveinke said, “There must be some great change if the 
king speaks agreeably to me; but why should I fly the country 
and my properties? Listen now to what I say. It appears 
to me better to die upon my property than to fly from my 
udal estates. Tell the king that I will not stir from them 
even an arrow-flight.” 

Kolbjorn replied, “This is scarcely prudent, or right; for it 
is better for one’s own honour to give way to the best chief, 
than to make opposition to one’s own loss. A gallant man 
succeeds wheresoever he goes; and thou wilt be the more 
respected wheresoever thou art, with men of power, just because 
thou hast made head so boldly against so powerful a chief. 
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Hear our promises, and pay some attention to our errand. We 
offer thee to manage thy estates, and take them faithfully under 
our protection; and also never, against thy will, to pay scatt 
for thy land until thou comest back. We will pledge our 
lives and properties upon this. Do not throw away good 
counsel from thee, and avoid thus the ill fortune of other good 
men.” 

Then Sveinke was silent for a short time, and said at last, 
“Your endeavours are wise; but I have my suspicions that ye 
are changing a little the king’s message. In consideration, 
however, of the great good-will that ye show me, I will hold 
your advice in such respect that I will go out of the country 
for tlie whole winter, if, according to your promises, I can then 
retain my estates in peace. Tell the king, also, these my words 
— that I do this on your account, not on his.” 

Thereupon they returned to the king, and said that Sveinke 
left aU in the king’s hands. “But he entreats you to have 
respect to his honour. He will be away for three years, and 
then come bade, if it be the king’s pleasure. Do this; let all 
things be done according to what is suitable for the royal 
dignity, and according to our entreaty, now that the matter is 
entirely in thy power, and we shall do all we can to prevent his 
returning against thy will.” 

The king replied, “Ye treat this matter like men, and, for 
your sakes, shall all things be as ye desire. Tell him so.” 

They thanked the king, and then went to Sveinke, and told 
him the king’s gracious intentions. “We will be glad,” said 
they, “if ye can be reconciled. The king requires, indeed, that 
thy absence shall be for three years; but, if we know the truth 
rightly, we expect that before that time he will find he cannot 
do without thee in this part of the country. It will be to thy 
own future honour, tlierefore, to agree to this.” 

Sveinke replies, “What condition is better than this.-* Tell 
the king that I shall not vex him longer with my presence here, 
and accept of my goods and estates on this condition.” 

Thereupon he went home with his men, and set off directly; 
for he had prepared everything beforehand. Kolbjorn remains 
behind, and makes ready a feast for King Magnus, which also 
was thought of and prepared. Sveinke, on the other hand, 
rides up to Gotland with all the men he thought proper to take 
with him. The king let himself be entertained in guest-quarters 
at his house, returned to Yiken, and Sveinke’s estates were 
nominally the king’s, but Kolbjorn had them under his charge. 
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The king received guest-quarters in Viken, proceeded from 
thence northwards, and there was peace for a while; but now 
liiat the river-borderers were without a chief, marauding gangs 
infested them, and the king saw that this eastern part of the 
kingdom would be laid waste. It appeared to him, therefore, 
most suitable and advisable to make Sveinke himself oppose 
the stream, and twice he sent messages to him. But he did not 
stir until King Magnus himself was south in Denmark, when 
Sveinke and the king met, and made a full reconciliation; on 
which Sveinke returned home to his house and estates, and 
was afterwards King Magnus’s best and trustiest friend, who 
strengthened his kingdom on the eastern border; and their 
friendship continued as long as they lived.] 

Chapter IX. King Magnus makes War on the Southern 
Hebudes [logS]. — King Magnus undertook an expedition out 
of the country, with many fine men and a good assortment of 
shipping. With this armament he sailed out into the West 
sea, and first came to the Orkney Islands. There he took the 
two earls, Paul and Erlend, prisoners, and sent them east to 
Norway, and placed his son Sigurd as chief over the islands, 
leaving some counsellors to assist liim. From thence King 
Magnus, with his followers, proceeded to the Southern Hebudes,^ 
and when he came there began to burn and lay waste the 
inhabited places, killing the people, and plundering wherever 
he came with his men; and the country people fled in all 
directions, some into Scotland-fjord,® others south to Kintire, 
or out to Ireland: some obtained life and safety by entering 
into his service. So says Bjorn Cripplehand: 

In Lewis Isle with fearful blaze 
The house-destroying fire plays; 

To hills and rocks the people fly, 

Fearing all shelter hut the sky. 

In Uist the king deep crimson made 
The lightning of his glancing blade; 

The peasant lost his land and life 
Who dared to bide the Norseman’s strife. 


'The Hebridean isles mentioned in the saga are Liadhus (Lewis), 
Ivist (Uist, north and south). Skid (Skye), Raunoyar (Rasey and 
Rona), Myl (Mull), Mylarkalfr (Coll? or Calf of Mull), Tyroist (Tiree), 
Helga Oyen (Iona), II (Islay), Gudoy (Gigha), Heroy or Hersoy (Arran), 
Bot (Bute), Kumroyjar (the Cumbray Isles), Mon (Man), Satiri (the 
peninsula of Kintire). The Hebrides and Man were sold in 1266 to the 
Scottish Crown by King Magnus the Law Improver, for 4000 marks 
sterling, and 100 marks yearly as feu duty. „ 

• Skotland-fjord is the sea between the northern Hebrides and the 
m ainl and of Scotland. 

K *47 
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, The hungry battle-birds were filled 
In Skye with blood of foemen killed, 

And wolves on Tiree’s lonely shore 
Dyed red their hairy jaws in gore. 

The men of Mull were tired of Sight ; 

The Scottish foemen would not fight. 

And many an island-girl’s wail 
Was heard as through the isles we sail. 

Chapter X. Of Lagmadr, King Gudrod’s Son. — King 
Magnus came with his forces to the Holy Island [Iona], and 
gave peace and safety to all men there. It is told that the 
king opened the door of the little Columb’s Kirk [now St. 
Oran’s Chapel] there, but did not go in, but instantly locked 
the door again, and said that no man should be so bold as to 
go into that church hereafter; which has been the case ever 
since. From thence King Magnus sailed to Islay, where he 
plundered and burnt; and when he had taken that country he 
proceeded south around Kintire, marauding on both sides in 
Scotland and Ireland, and advanced with his foray to Man, 
where he plundered. So says Bjorn Cripplehand: 

On Sanda's > plain our shields they spy: 

From Islay smoke rose heaven-high. 

Whirling up from the flashing blaze 
The king's men o’er the island raise. 

South of Kintire the people fled, 

Scared by our swords in blood dyed red. 

And our brave champion onward goes 
To meet in Man the Norsemen’s foes. 

Lagmadr [Lawman] was the name of the son of Gudrod king 
of the Hebudes. Lawman was sent to defend the most northerly 
islands*; but when King Magnus and his army came to the 
Hebudes, Lawman fled here and there about the isles, and at 
last King Magnus’s men took him and his ship’s crew as he 
was flying over to Ireland. The king put him in irons to secure 
him. So says Bjorn Cripplehand: 

To Gudrod’s son no rock or rave. 

Shore-side or hill, a refuge gave; 

Hunted around fom isle to isle. 

This Lawman found no safe asyle. 

From isle to isle, o’er firth and sound. 

Close on his track his foe he found. 

At Ness * the Agder chief at le^th 
Seized him, and iron-chained his strength. 


' Probably the small isle Sanda, off the Mull of Kintire. 

*SnotTe did not know that King Gudrod had died in 1095 and that 
Lagma^ was his successor as king over the Sudreys and Man. 

3 This Ness is supposed to be in Scalpa, on the soutii-west side of Skye. 
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Chapter XI. Or the Fall of Earl Hugo the Brave. — 
Afterwards King Magnus sailed to Wales and when became 
to the sound of Anglesey there came against him an army 
from Wales, which was led by two earls ® — Hugo the Brave, 
and Hugo the Stout. They began immediately to give battle, 
and there was a severe conflict. King Magnus shot with the 
bow; but Hugo the Brave was all over in armour, so that 
nothing was bare about him excepting one eye. King Magnus 
let fly an arrow at him, as also did a Halogaland man who was 
beside the king. They both shot at once. The one shaft hit 
the nose-screen of the helmet, which was bent by it to one 
side, and the other arrow hit the earl’s eye, and went through 
his head; and that arrow was found to be the king’s. Earl Hugo 
fell, and the Britons fled with the loss of many people. So 
says Bjorn Cripplehand: 

The swinger of the sword 
Stood by Anglesey’s ford; 

His quick shaft Sew, 

And Hugo slew. 

His sword gleamed a while 
O’er Anglesey Isle, 

And his Notsemen’s baud 
Scoured the Anglesey land. 

There was also sung the following verse about it: 

On the panzers arrows rattle, 

Where oui Norse king stands in battle; 

From the helmets blood-streams flow, 

Where our Norse king draws his bow: 

His bowstring twangs — ^its biting bail 
Rattles against the ring-linked mail. 

Up in the land in deadly strife 
Our Norse king took Earl Hugo’s life. 

King Magnus gained the victory in this battle, and then took 
Anglesey Isle, which was the farthest south the Norway kings 
of former days had ever extended their rule. Anglesey is a 
third part of Wales. After this battle King Magnus turned 
back with his fleet, and came first to Scotland. Then men 


iThe country occupied by the ancient Britons, or Wales, is called 
Bretland in the Icelanmc sagas, and the inhabitants Brettar. 

* Gibson, in his 2nd edition of Camden’s Bnlannia, vol. ii, p. 808, shows 
that there were two Hugos — an Earl of Chester, and an Earl of Shrop- 
shire — of Norman descent, who had ravaged Anglesey, and built a castle 
(Aber Lhienawg) to keep down the people; and on the arrival of King 
Magnus one of them, the Hugo Earl of Chester, was killed by an 
arrow. 
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went between the Scottish king Melkolm^ and King Magnus, 
and a peace was made between them; so that all the islands 
lying west of Scotland, between which and the mainland he 
could pass in a vessel with her rudder shipped, should be held 
to belong to the king of Norway. Now when King Magnus 
came north to Kintire, he had a skiff drawn over the neck at 
Kintire,* and shipped the rudder of it. The king himself sat 
in the stern-sheets, and held the tiller; and thus he appropriated 
to himself the land that lay on the larboard side. Kintire is a 
great district, better than the best of the southern isles of the 
Hebudes, excepting Man; and there is a small neck of land 
between it and the mainland of Scotland, over which long-ships 
are often drawn. 

Chapter XII. Death of the Earls of Orkney. — King 
Magnus was aU the winter in the southern isles, and his men 
went over all the fjords of Scotland, rowing within all the 
inhabited and uninhabited isles, and took possession for the 
king of Norway of all the islands west of Scotland. King 
Magnus contracted in marriage his son Sigurd to Biadmynia, 
King Moriartak’s daughter. Moriartak was a son of the Irish 
king Thiolva, and ruled over Connaught. Magnus gave his son 
the title of king, and set him over the Orkneys and Hebudes; 
and gave him in charge of his relative Hakon Paulson. The 
summer after. King Magnus, with his fleet, returned east to 
Norway. Earl Erlend® died of sickness at Nidaros, and is 
buried there; and Earl Paul ® died in Bergen. 

Skofte Ogmundsson, a grandson of Torberg, was a gallant 
lenderman, who dwelt at Giske in Sondmore, and was married 
to Gudrun, a daughter of Thord Folason, who carried King 
Olaf’s banner at Stiklestad when he fell. Their children were 
Ogmund, Finn, Tord, and Tora, who was married to Aaoslf 
Skuleson. Skofte’s and Gudrun's sons were the most promising 
and popular men in their youth. 

Chapter XIII. Quarrels of King Magnus and King 
Inge. — Steinkel the Swedish king died about the same time as 
the two Haralds * fell, and the king who came after him in 
Sweden was called Hakon. Afterwards Inge, a son of Steinkel, 
was king, and was a good and powerful king, strong and stout 

' King Malcolm had died in 1093, but his son Eadgar was king in 1098, 
and it was he who made peace with Magnus. 

• The narrow strip between the two lochs, East Tarbert and West Tarbert. 

’ The two Earls of Orkney, Erlend and Paul. 

‘The two Haralds meant are Harald the Stem of Norway, and the 
English king Harald Godwinsson, who fell at Hastings. 
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beyond most men, and he was king of Sweden when Kmg 
^ Magnus was king of Norway. Kmg Magnus insisted that the 
boundanes of the countries in old times had been so, that the 
Gotha river divided the kmgdoms of the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian kings, but afterwards the Lake Venern up to Viermeland 
Thus King Magnus insisted that he was owner of all the places 
l3nng vs est of the Venern Lake up to Veermeland, which are the 
districts of Sundal, Nordal, Vear,^ and Vardyniai,® with all the 
woods ® belonging thereto But these had for a long time been 
under the Swedish dominion, and vinth respect to scatt were 
joined to West Gotland, and, besides, the forest settlers * pre- 
ferred being under the Swedish king Kmg Magnus rode from 
Viken up to Gotland with a great and fine army, and when he 
came to the forest-settlements he plundered and burnt all 
round, on which the people submitted, and took the oath of 
fidelity to lum When he came to the Venern Lake, when 
autumn was advanced he went out to the island Qualdmsey,’ 
and made a stronghold of turf and wood, and dug a ditch around 
It When the work was finished, provisions and other neces 
sanes that might be required were brought to it Ibe king 
left in it 300 [360] men, who were the chosen of his forces, and 
Finn Skoftesson and Sigurd Ullstreng as their commanders 
The king himself returned to Viken. 

CHAPfER XIV Of the Northmen — When the Swedish king 
heaid this he drew together people, and the report came that 
he would ride against these Northmen, but there was delay 
about his riding, and the Northmen made these lines 

The fat hipped king, with heavy sides, 

Finds he must mount before he rides 

But when the ice set m upon the Venern Lake, King Inge 
rode down, and had near 300 [360] men with him He sent a 
message to the Northmen who sat in the burgh that they might 
retire with all the booty they had taken, and go to Norway. 
When the messengers brought this message, Sigurd Ullstreng 
replied to it, saying that King Inge must take the trouble to 
come, if he wished to drive them away like cattle out of a grass 
field, and said he must come nearer if he wished them to remove 
The messengers returned with this answer to the king, who 
then rode out with all his army to the island, and again sent a 

' Now Vedbo • Now Valbo ’ Nordmarka m Vermeland 
‘ The inhabitants of the districts just specified 
* Now Kallandso on the south side of Venern. 
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message to the Northmen that they might go away, taking 
with them their weapons, clothes, and horses; but must leave 
behind all their booty. This they refused. The king made an 
assault upon them, and they shot at each other. Then the 
king ordered timber and stones to be collected, and he filled 
up the ditch ; and then he fastened anchors to long spars which 
were brought up to the timber-walls, and, by the strength of 
many hands, the walls were broken down. Thereafter a large 
pile of wood was set on fire, and the lighted brands were flung 
in among them. Then the Northmen asked for quarter. 
The king ordered them to go out without weapons or cloaks. 
As they went out each of them received a stroke with a whip, 
and then they set off for Norway, and all the forest-men sub- 
mitted again to King Inge. Sigurd and his people went to 
King Magnus, and told him their misfortune. 

Chapter XV. Battle at Foxerne [iioo]. — ^The spring 
after, as soon as the ice broke up. King Magnus, with a great 
army, sailed eastwards to the Gotha river, and went up the 
southern arm of it, laying waste all that belonged to the Swedish 
dominions. When they came to Foxerne^ they landed from 
their vessels; but as they came over a river on their way an 
army of Gotland people came against them, and there was 
immediately a great battle, in which the Northmen were over- 
whelmed by numbers, driven to flight, and many of tliem 
killed near to a waterfall.* King Magnus fled, and the Got- 
landers pursued, and killed those they could get near. King 
Magnus was easily known. He was a very stout man, and had 
a red short cloak over him, and bright yellow hair like silk that 
fell over his shoulders. Ogmund Skoftesson, who was a tall 
and handsome man, rode on one side of the king. He said, 
“Sire, give me that cloak.” 

The king said, “What would you do writh it?” 

“I would like to have it,” said Ogmund; “and you have 
given me greater gifts, sire.” 

The road was such that there were great and wide plains, so 
that the Cotlanders and Northmen were always in sight of 
each other, unless where clump^s of wood and bushes concealed 
them from each other now and then. The king gave Ogmimd 
the cloak, and he put it on. When they came out again upon 
the plain ground, Ogmund and his people rode off right across 
the road. The Gotlanders, supposing this must be the king, 

^ Now Fuxema at Lille Edet, on the east of the Gotha. 

f * S^inposeH to be at Fors rl^iirrh. 
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rode all after him, and the king proceeded to the ships. Og- 
mund escaped with great difficulty, however he reached the 
ships at last m safety. King Magnus then sailed down the 
river and proceeded north to Viken. 

^ [Chapter XVI Magnus’s Second Battle with Inge at 
Foxtrne — When King Magnus was east in Viken, there 
came to him a foreigner caU^ Gifford He gave himself out 
for a good knight, and offered his services to King Magnus, 
for he understood that in the king’s dominions there was some- 
thing to be done The king received him well At that tune 
the king was preparing to go to Gotland, on which country the 
king had pretensions, and besides he would repay the Gotland 
people the disgrace they had occasioned him in spring, when he 
was obhged to fly from them He had then a great force in 
arms, and the West Gotlanders in the noithem distncts sub- 
mitted to him He set up his camp on the bordeis intending 
to make a foray from thence. Wlien King Inge heard of this 
he collected troops, and hastened to oppose King Magnus, and 
when King Magnus heard of this expedition, many of the chiefs 
of the people urged him to turn back- but tins the king would 
not listen to, but m the night-time went unsuspectedly against 
the Swedish king They met at Foxerne, and when he was 
drawing up his men in battle order he asked, “ Where is Gifford 
but he was not to be found Then the king made these verses 

Cannot the foreign kmght abide 
Our rough array’ — ^where does he hide’ 

Then a scald who followed the king replied: 

The king asks ^here the foreign knight 
In our array ndes to the fight 
Gifford the knight Kxie quite awav 
When our men jomed m bloody frav 
When swords were wet the kiligbt was slow 
With his bay horse in front to go 
The foreign knight could not abide 
Our rough array, and went to bide 

There was a great slaughter, and after the battle the field 
was covered with the Swedes slam, and King Inge escaped by 
flight King Magnus gained a great victory. Then came 
Gifford ndmg down from the country, and people did not spealc 
well of him for not being m the fight He went away, and 
proceeded westward to England; and the vo}age was stoimy, 
and Gifford lay m bed. There was an Iceland man called 

> This chapter is omitted by Storm 
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Elldiam, who went to bale out the water in the ship’s hold, and 
when he saw where Gifford was lying he made this verse: 

Does it beseem a hirdman bold 

Here to be dozing in the hold ? 

The bearded knight should danger face: 

The leak gains on our ship apace. 

Here, ply this bucket! bale who can; 

We need the work of every man. 

Our sea-horse stands full to the breast — 

Sluggards and cowards must not rest. 

When they came west to England, Gifford said the Northmen 
had slandered him. A meeting was appointed, and a count 
came to it, and the case was brought before him for trial. He 
said he was not much acquainted with law cases, as he was 
but young, and had only been a short time in office; and also, 
of all things, he said what he least understood to judge about 
was poetry. “But let us hear what it was.” Then Elldiarn sang: 

1 beard that in the bloody fight 
Gifiord drove all our foes to flight: 

Brave Gifiord would the foe abide, 

While all our men ran off to hide. 

At Foxeme the fight vras won 
By Gifiord’s valour all alone: 

Where Gifford fought, alone was he; 

Not one survived to fight or flee. 

Then said the count, “Although I know but little about scald* 
craft, I can hear that this is no slander, but rather the highest 
praise and honour.” Gifford could say nothing against it, yet 
he felt it was a mockery.] 

Chapter XVII. Meeting of the Kings at the Gotha 
River [iioi]. — ^The following summer a meeting of the kings 
was agreed upon at KongheUe on the Gotha river; and King 
Magnus, the Swedish king Inge, and the Danish king Eric 
Sveinson all met there, after giving each other safe conduct to 
the meeting. Now when the Thing had sat down the kings 
went forward upon the plain, apart from the rest of the people, 
and they talked with each other a little while. Then they 
returned to their people, and a treaty was brought about, by 
which each should possess the dominions his forefathers had 
held before him; but each should make good to his own men 
the waste and manslaughter suffered by them, and then they 
should agree between themselves about settling this with each 
other. King Magnus should marry King Inge’s daughter 
Margaret, who afterwards was called Fred-koUa.^ This was 
‘ Peace-lady. 
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proclaimed to the people; and thus, within a little hour, the 
greatest enemies were made the best of friends. 

It was observed by the people that none had ever seen men 
. with more of the air of chiefs than these had. King Inge was 
the largest and stoutest, and, from his age, of the most dignified 
appearance. King Magnus appeared the most gallant and 
brisk, and King Eric the most handsome. But they were all 
handsome men; stout, gallant, and ready in speech. After 
this was settled they parted. 

Chapter XVIII. King Magnus’s Marriage. — King Magnus 
got Margaret, King Inge’s daughter, as above related; and she 
was sent from Sweden to Norway with an honouraiile retinue. 
King Magnus had some children before, whose names .shall here 
be given. The one of his sons who was of a mean mother was 
called Eystein; the other, who was a year younger, was called 
Sigurd, and his mother’s name was Tora. Olaf was the name 
of a third son, who was much younger than the two first men- 
tioned, and whose mother was Sigrid, a daughter of Saxe of Vik,^ 
who was a respectable man in the Drontheim country ; she was 
the king’s concubine. People say that when King Magnus 
came home from his viking cruise to the Western countries,^ 
he and many of his people brought with them a great deal of 
the habits and fashion of clothing of those western parts. They 
went about on the streets with bare legs, and had short kirtles 
and over-cloaks®; and therefore his men called him Magnus 
Barefoot or Bareleg. Some called him Magnus the Tall, others 
Magnus the Strife-lover. He was distinguished among other 
men by his tall stature. The mark of his height is put down 
in Maria Kirke, in Kaupangen, which King Harald built. In 
the northern door there were cut into the wall three crosses — 
one for Harald’s stature, one for Olaf’s, and one for Magnus's; 
and these crosses each of them could with the greatest ease kiss. 
The upper was Harald’s cross; the lowest was Magnus’s; and 
Olaf’s was in the middle, about equally distant from both. 

It is said that Magnus composed the following verses about 
the emperor’s daughter: 

The ring of arms where blue swords gleam. 

The battle-shout, the eagle’s scream, 

The joy of war, no more can please: 


> Now Saxvik at Strinden, east of Trondhjem. 
i.e. Scotland and Ireland. 

“This proves that the kilt or philabeg and plaid were used in the 
Western countries, the Hebrides, at that ti m e. 

847 
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Matilda * is far o’er the seas 

M> sword may break, my shield be cleft. 

Of land or life I may be reft. 

Yet I could sleep, but for one care — 

One o er the seas, with hght brown hair 

He also composed the followmg 

The time that breeds delay feels long 
The scald feels weary of his song. 

What sweetens, brightens, eases life? 

’Tis a sweet smiUng lovely wife 
Mv time feels long m Thing afiaiis. 

In Things my loved one ne ei appears 
The folk full diessed, while I am sad 
Talk and oppose — can I be glad? 

When Kmg Magnus heard the fnendly woids the emperor’s 
daughter had spoken about him — that she had said such a 
man as King Magnus ivas appeared to her an excellent man, 
he composed the following 

The lover hears — across the sea, 

A favourmg word was breathed to me 
The lovely one with light brown hair 
May trust her thoughts to senseless air 
Her thoughts -will find hke thoughts m me. 

And though my love I cannot see. 

Affection's thoughts fly in the wind 
And meet each other, true and kmd 

Chapter XIX Of the Quarrel or Kivg Magnus and 
Skoftf Ogmundsson — Skofte Ogmundsson came into variance 
with Kmg Magnus, and they quarrelled about the mheutance 
of a deceased person which Skofte retamed, but the king de- 
manded it with so much earnestness, that it had a dangerous 
appearance Many meetmgs were held about the aSair, and 
Skofte took the resolution that he and his son should never 
put themselves into the king’s power at the same time, and 
besides there was no necessity to do so When Skofte was with 
the kmg he represented to him that there was relationship 
between the kmg and him, and also that he, Skofte, had always 
been the king’s fnend, and his father’s likewise, and that their 
fnendship had never lieen shaken He added, “People might 
know that I have sense enough not to hold a stnfe, sire, with 
you, if I was wrong m what I asked, but it is inherited from 
my ancestors to defend my rights against any man, without 
distinction of persons ” The king was just the same on this 
point, and his resolution was by no means softened by such a 
speech Then Skofte went home 

? This Matilda is considered by Torfsus {Htsi Norv , vol iii lib 7, 
c 5, P< 439) to liave been a daughter of the emperor Henry IV 
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Chapter XX. Finn Skoftesson’s Proceedings. — Then 
Finn Skoftesson went to the king, spoke with him, and en- 
treated him to render justice to the father and son in this 
business. The king answers angrily and sharply. Then said 
Finn, “I expected something else, sire, from you, than that you 
would use the law’s vexations against me when I took my seat 
in Qualdinsey ^ Island, which few of your other friends would 
do ; as they said, what was true, that those who were left there 
were deserted and doomed to death, if King Inge had not shown 
greater generosity to us than you did; although many consider 
that we brought shame and disgrace only from thence.” The 
king was not to be moved by this speech, and Finn returned 
home. 

Chapter XXI. Ogmund Skoftesson’s Proceedings. — 
Then came Ogmund Skoftesson to the king; and when he 
came before him he produced his errand, and begged the king 
to do what was right and proper towards him and his father. 
The king insisted that the right was on liis side, and said they 
were “particularly impudent.” 

Then said Ogmund, “It is a very easy thing for thee, having 
the power, to do me and my father injustice; and I must 
say the old proverb is true, that one whose life you save 
gives none, or a very bad return. This I shall add, that never 
again shall I come into thy service; nor my father, if I can 
help it.” Then Ogmund went home, and they never saw each 
other again. 

Chapter XXII. Skofte Ogmundsson’s Voyage Abroad 
[iioz]. — ^The spring after, Skofte Ogmundsson made ready to 
travel out of the country. They had five long-ships all well 
equipped. His sons, Ogmund, Finn, and Thord, accompanied 
him on this journey. It was very late before they were ready, 
and in autumn they went over to Flanders, and wintered 
there. Early in spring they sailed westward to Valland, and 
stayed there all summer [1103]. Then they sailed farther, and 
through Norvesund; and came in autumn to Rome, where 
Skofte died. All, both father and sons, died on this journey. 
Thord, who died in Sicily, lived the longest. It is a common 
saying among the people, that Skofte was the first Northman 
who sailed through Norvesund; and this vo3rage was much 
celebrated. 

Chapter XXIII. Miracle of King Olaf the Saint at a 
p^RE. — ^It happened once in Kaupangen, where King Olaf 
iKSllandsS. 
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reposes, that there broke out a fire in the town which spread 
around. Then Olaf’s shrine was taken out of the church, and 
set up opposite the fire. Thereupon came a crazy foolish man, 
struck the shrine, threatened the holy saint, and said all must 
be consumed by the flames, both churches and other houses, 
if he did not save them by his prayers. Now the burning of the 
church did cease, by the help of Almighty God; but the insane 
man got sore eyes on the following night, and he lay there 
until King Olaf entreated God Almighty to be merciful to him; 
after which he recovered in the same church. 

Chapter XXIV. Miracle of King Olaf the Saint on a 
Lame Woman. — It happened also in the merchant town that 
a woman was brought to the place where the holy King Olaf 
reposes. She was miserably shaped, and she was altogether 
crumpled up; so that both her feet lay in a circle against her 
loins. But as she was diligent in her prayers, often weeping 
and making vows to King Olaf, he cured her great infirmities; 
so that feet, legs, and other limbs straightened, and every limb 
and part came to the right use for which they were made. 
Formerly she could not creep there, and now she went away 
active and brisk to her family and home. 

Chapter XXV. War in Ireland [1102]. — When King 
Magnus had been nine years king of Norway, he equipped 
himself to go out of the country with a great force. He sailed 
out into the West sea with the finest men who could be got in 
Norway. All the powerful men of the country followed him; 
such as Sigurd Ranesson and his brother Ulv, Vidkunn Jonsson, 
Dag Eilivsson, Sork of Sogn, Eyvind Olboge the king’s marshal, 
and many other great men. With all this armament the king 
sailed west to the Orkney Islands, from whence he took with 
him Earl Erlend’s sons, Magnus and Erling, and then sailed to 
the southern Hebudes. But as he lay under the Scotch land, 
Magnus Erlendsson ^ swam ashore, in the night from the king’s 
ship, and, escaped into the woods, and came at last to the 
Scotch king’s court. King Magnus sailed to Ireland with his 
fleet, and plundered there. King Moriartak came to his 
assistance, and they conquered a great part of the country, 
both Dublin ^ and D)diinarskiri [Dublin shire]. King Magnus 
was in winter up in Connaught with King Moriartak, but set 


^ This was Saint Magnusi Earl of Orkney, to whom ‘the cathedral of 
Kirkwall is dedicated, and whose miracles arc equal to Saint 01 af*s. 

*This is incorrect, for Moriartak had ruled in Dublin since 1094; but 
it is likely that be had had to hand over Dublin to Magnus. 
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men to defend the county he had taken. Towards spring both 
kings went westward with their army all the way to Ulster 
[1103], where they had many battleSj subdued the country, and 
had conquered the greatest part of Ulster when Moriartak 
returned home to Connaught. 

Chapter XXVI. King Magnus’s Foray on the Land. — 
King Magnus rigged his ships, and intended returning to Nor- 
way, but set his men to defend the country of Dublin. He 
lay at Ulster ready for sea with his whole fleet. As they thought 
they needed cattle for ship-provision. King Magnus sent a 
message to King Moriartak, telling him to send some cattle 
for slaughter; and appointed the day before Bartholomew’s 
day [23 August] as the day they should arrive, if the messengers 
reached him in safety; but the cattle had not made their 
appearance the evening before Bartholomew’s mass. On the 
mass-day [24 August] itself, when the sun rose in the sky. King 
Magnus went on shore himself with the greater part of his 
men, to look after his people, and to carry off cattle from the 
coast. The weather was calm, the sun shone, and the road 
lay through mires and mosses, and there were paths cut through; 
but there was brushwood on each side of the road. When they 
came somewhat farther, they reached a height from which they 
had a wide view. They saw from it a great dust rising up the 
country, as of horsemen, and they said to each other, “That 
must be the Irish army,’’ but others said, “It was their own men 
coming with the cattle.” They halted there; and Eyvind 
Olboge said, “How, sire, do you intend to direct the march.? 
The men think we are advancing imprudently. You know the 
Irish are treacherous; think, therefore, of a good counsel for 
your men.” Then the king said, “Let us draw up our men, 
and be ready, if there be treachery.” This was done, and the 
king and Eyvind went before the line. King Magnus had a 
helmet on his head; a red shield, in which was inlaid a gilded 
lion; and was girt with the sword Legbiter, of which the hilt 
was of tooth [ivory], and the hand-grip wound about with gold 
thread; and the sword was extremely sharp. In his hand he 
had a short spear, and a red silk short cloak over his coat, on 
which, both before and behind, was embroidered a lion in 
yellow silk; and all men acknowledged that they never had 
seen a brisker, statelier man. Eyrind had also a red silk cloak 
like the Icing’s; and he also was a stout, handsome, warlike 
man. 

Chapter XXVII. Fall of King Magnus.— W hen the dust- 
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cloud approached nearer they knew their own men, who were 
driving the cattle. The Irish king had been faithful to the 
promises he had given the king, and had sent them. Thereupon 
they all turned towards the ships, and it was mid-day. When 
they came to the mires they went but slowly over the boggy 
places; and then the Irish started up on every side against 
them from every bushy point of land, and the battle began 
instantly. The Northmen were going divided in various heaps, 
so that many of them fell. 

Then said Eyvind to the king, “Unfortunate is this march 
to our people, and we must instantly hit upon some good 
plan.” 

The king answered, “Call all the men together with the war- 
horns under the banner, and the men who are here shall make a 
rampart with their shields, and thus we will retreat backwards 
out of the mires; and we will clear ourselves fast enough when 
we get upon firm ground.” 

The Irish shot boldly; and although they fell in crowds, there 
came always two in the place of one. Now when the king had 
come to the nearest ditch there was a very difficult crossing, 
and few places were passable; so that many Northmen fell there. 
Then the king called to his lenderman Torgrim Skindhue, who 
was an Upland man, and ordered him to go over the ditch with 
his division. “We shall defend you,” said he, “in the mean 
time, so that no harm shall come to you. Go out then to those 
holms, and shoot at them from thence; for ye are good bowmen.” 

When Torgrim and his men came over the ditch they cast 
their shields behind their backs, and set off to the ships. 

When the king saw this, he said, “Thou art deserting thy 
king in an unmanly way. I was foolish in making thee a 
lenderman, and driving Sigurd Hund ^ out of the country; for 
never would he have behaved so.” 

King Magnus received a wound, being pierced by a spear 
through both thighs above the knees. The king laid hold of 
the shaft between his legs, broke the spear in two, and said, 
“Thus we break spear-shafts, my lads; let us go briskly on. 
Nothing hurts me.” A little after King Magnus was struck in 
the neck with an Irish axe, and this was his death-wound. Then 
those who were behind fled. Vidkunn Jonsson instantly killed 
the man who had given the king his death-wound, and fled, 

‘ Siguxd Hund was brother of Vidkonn Jonsson at Bjarkd. The sur- 
name Hund (dog-hound) he bad inherited from his great-grandfather 
Tore Hund. 
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after having received three wounds; but brought the king’s 
banner and the sword Legbiter to the ships. Vidkunn was 
the last man who fled; the other next to him was Sigurd Ranes- 
son, and the third before him Dag Eilivsson. There fell with 
King Magnus, Eyvind Olboge, Ulv Ranesson, and many other 
great people. Many of the Northmen fell, but many more of 
the Irish. The Northmen who escaped sailed away immediately 
in autumn. Erling, Earl Erlend’s ^ son, fell with King Magnus 
in Ireland; but the men who fled from Ireland came to the 
Orkney Islands. ' Now when King Sigurd heard that his father 
had fallen, he set ofi immediately, leaving the Irish king’s 
daughter behind, and proceeded in autumn with the whole 
fleet directly to Norw'ay. 

Chapter XXVIII. Of King Magnus and Vidkunn 
J oNSSON. — King Magnus was ten years king of Norway 
[1094-1103], and in his days there was good peace kept within 
the country; but the people were sorely oppressed with levies. 
King Magnus was beloved by his men, but the bonder thought 
him harsh. The words have been transmitted from him that 
he said when his friends observed that he proceeded incautiously 
when he was on his expeditions abroad — “that kings are made 
for honour, not for long life.” King Magnus was nearly thirty 
years of age when he fell. Vidkunn did not fly until he had 
killed the man who gave the king his mortal wound, and for 
this cause King Magnus's sons had him in the most affectionate 
regard. 

‘ Erlend, the Earl of Orkney, who was taken in the former expedition, 
asd died in JDrontheim. 
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THE SONS OF MAGNUS 
[1103-30] 

Chapter I. Beginning of the Reign of King Magnus’s 
Sons. — ^After King Magnus Barefoot’s fall, His sons, Eystein, 
Sigurd, and Olaf, took the kingdom of Norway. Eystein got 
the northern, and Sigurd the southern part of the country. 
King Olaf was then four or five years old, and the third part of 
the country which he had was under the management of his 
two brothers. King Sigurd was chosen king when he was 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and Eystein was a year older. 
When King Magnus’s sons were chosen kings, the men who had 
followed Skoftc Ogmundsson returned home. Some had been 
to Jerusalem, some to Constantinople; and there they had made 
themselves renowned, and they had many kinds of novelties 
to talk about. By these extraordinary tidings many men in 
Norway were incited to the same expedition; and it was also 
told that the Northmen who liked to go into the military 
service at Constantinople found many opportunities of getting 
property. Then these Northmen desired much that one of the 
two kings, either Eystein or Sigurd, should go as commander of 
the troop which was preparing for this expedition. The kings 
agreed to this, and carried on the equipment at their common 
expense. Many great men, both of the lendermen and bonder, 
took part in this enterprise; and when all was ready for the 
journey it was determined that Sigurd should go, and Eystein, 
in the meantime, should rule the kingdom upon their joint 
account. 

Chapter II. Or the Earls of Orkney [1107]. — A year or 
two after King Magnus’s fall, Hakon, a son of Earl Paul, came 
from Orkney. The kings gave him the earldom and govern- 
ment of the Orkney Islands, as the earls before him, his father 
Paul or his uncle Erlend, had possessed it; and Earl Hakon 
then sailed back immediately to Orkney. 

Chapter III. King Sigurd’s Journey out of the Country. 
— Four years after the fall of King Magnus,^ King Sigurd 

‘ Snone puts the Crusade one year too late, so that the chronology 
from 1107 to mo is a mistake for 1108-1111. 

276 
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sailed with his people from Norway. He had then sixty ships. 
So says Thorarin Stuttfeld: 

A young king just and kind. 

People of loyal mind: 

Such brave men soon agree — 

To distant lands they sail with glee. 

To the distant Holy Land 
A brave and pious band, 

Magnificent and gay. 

In sixty long.ships glide away. 

King Sigurd sailed in autumn to England, where Henry, 1 son 
of William the Bastard, was then king, and Sigurd remained 
with him all winter. So says Einar Skuleson: 

The king is on the waves! 

The storm he boldly braves. 

His ocean-steed. 

With winged speed. 

O’er the white-fiashing surges. 

To England’s coast he urges; 

And there he stays the winter o’er: 

More gallant king ne’er trod that shore. 

Chapter IV. Of King Sigurd’s Journey [1108]. — In spring 
King Sigurd and his fleet sailed westward to Valland, and in 
autumn came to Galicia,* where he stayed the second winter. 
So says Einar Skuleson; 

Our king, whose land so wide 
No kingdom stands beside, 

In Jacob's land ^ next winter spent. 

On holy things intent; 

And 1 have heard the royal youth 
Cut oS an earl who swerved from truth. 

Our brave king will endure no ill — 

The hawks wi& him will get their fill. 

It went thus: The earl who ruled over the land made an 
agreement with King Sigurd, that he should provide King 
Sigurd and his men a market at which they could purchase 
victuals all the winter; but this he did not fulfil longer than to 
about Yule. It began then to be difficult to get food and 
necessaries, for it is a poor barren land. Then King Sigurd 
with a great body of men went against a castle which belonged 
to the earl; and the earl fled from it, having but few people. 
King Sigurd took there a great deal of victuals and of other 

‘ Hrary I, noo-35. 

’ Galizo land — the province of Galicia, in the north-west of Spam. 

’ Jacob’s land. Galicia is called Jacob’s land by the scald, from Saint 
James of Compostella: the apostle James, whose relics are held in venera- 
tion at Compostelia in Spain. Portugal appears to have been reckoned 
part of Spain, and Galicia a distinct country. 
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booty, which he put on board of his ships, and then made 
ready and proceeded westward to Spain ^ [iio9]' It so fell 
out, as the king was sailing past Spain, that some vikings who 
were cruising for plunder met him with a fleet of galleys, and 
King Sigurd attacked them. Tliis was his first battle uith 
heathen men; and he won it, and took eight galleys from them. 
So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

Bold vikings, not slow 
To the death-fray to go, 

Meet our Norse kmg by chance. 

And their galleys advance. 

The bold vikmgs lost 
Many a man of their host, 

And eight galle) s too. 

With cargo and new. 

Thereafter King Sigurd sailed against a castle called Cintre,* 
and fought another battle. This castle is in Spain, and was 
occupied by many heathens, who from thence plundered 
Christian people. King Sigurd took the castle, and Idlled every 
man in it, because they refused to be baptised ; and he got there 
an immense booty. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

From Spam I have much news to tell 
Of what our generous king befell. 

And first he routs the vilcing crew. 

At Cmtra next the heathens slew; 

The men he treated as God’s foes. 

Who dared the true faith to oppose. 

No man he spared who would not take 
The Christian faith for Jesus’ sake. 

Chapter V. Lisbon taken. — ^After this King Sigurd sailed 
with his fleet to Lisbon, which is a great city in Spain, half 
Christian and half heathen; for there lies the division between 
Christian Spain and heathen Spain,® and all the districts which 
lie west of the city are occupied by heathens. There King 
Sigurd had his third battle with the heathens, and gained the 
victory, and with it a great booty.* So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

The son of kings on Lisbon’s piains 
A third and bloody battle gains. 

He and his Norsemen boldly land, 

Runnmg their stout ships on the strand. 

Then King Sigurd sailed westwards along the heathen Spam, 

’ Here Portugal. 

‘ Cmtra, in Portugal; then reckoned part of Spam. 

‘ The heathen Spam would he the parts of the Peninsula occupied by 
the Moors. 

* Sigurd also helped Henry in the year iiio in besieging Lisbon. They 
did not succeed in capturing the citadeL 
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and brought up_ at a town called Alkassi^; and here he had his 
fourth battle with the heathens, and took the town, and killed 
so many people that the town was left empty. They got there 
also immense booty. So sa5rs Halldor SkveJldre: 

A fourth great battle, I am told. 

Our Norse lung and his people hold 

At AUiassi, and here again 

The victory fell to our Norsemen. 

And also this verse: 

I heard that through the town he went. 

And heathen widows' wild lament 
Resounded in the empty halls; 

For every townsman Sies or f^. 

Chapter VI. Battle in Island Formentara.® — King Sigurd 
then proceeded on his voyage, and came to Norvesund; and 
in the sound he was met by a large viking force, and the king 
gave them battle: and this was his fifth engagement with 
heathens since the time he left Norway. He gained the victory 
here also. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

Ye moistened your dry swords with blood. 

As through Niorla sound ye stood; 

The screaming raven got a feast, 

As ye sailed onward to the East. 

King Sigurd then sailed eastward along the coast of Serk- 
land, and came to an island there called Formentara. There 
a great many heathen Moors had taken up their dwelling m a 
cave, and had built a strong stone wall before its mouth. It 
was high up to climb to the wall, so that whoever attempted 
to ascend was driven back with stones or missile weapons. 
They berried the country all round, and carried all their booty 
to their cave. King Sigurd landed on this island, and went 
to the cave; but it lay in a precipice, and there was a high 
winding path to the stone wall, and the precipice above pro- 
jected over it. The heathens defended the stone wall, and were 
not afraid of the Northmen’s arms; for they could throw stones, 
or shoot down upon the Northmen under their feet: neither 
did the Northmen, under such circumstances, dare to mount 

1 There is some difficulty in findin g a town conespoudmg to this Alkassi. 
It cannot be Alkassrr m Fez m Africa, as some have supposed, as the 
context does not agree with it; nor with Algeciras, which is within the 
Straits of Gibraltar (Norvesund), and it would have been so described. 
Alcasser de Sal hes too far inland to have been the place. A Moorish 
palace near Seville, called Alcasir, would correspond best with the saga 
account. 

* One of the Baleanc isles. 
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up. The heathens took their clothes and other valuable things, 
carried them out upon the wall, spread them out before the 
Northmen, shouted, and defied them, and upbraided them as 
cowards. Then Sigurd fell upon this plan. He had two ships’ 
boats, such as we call barks, drawn up the precipice right 
above the mouth of the cave; and had thick ropes fastened 
around the stem, stem, and hull of each. In these boats as 
many men went as could find room, and then the boats were 
lowered by the ropes down in front of the mouth of the cave; 
and the men in the boats shot with stones and missiles into 
the cave, and the heathens were thus driven from the stone 
wall. Then Sigurd with his troops climbed up the precipice to 
the foot of the stone wall, which they succeeded in breaking 
down, so that they came into the cave. Now the heathens 
fled within the stone wall that was built across the cave; on 
which the king ordered large trees to be brought to the cave, 
made a great pile in the mouth of it, and set fire to the wood. 
When the fire and smoke got the upper hand, some of the 
heathens lost their lives in it; some fled; some fell by the hands 
of the Northmen; and part were killed, part burned; and the 
Northmen made the greatest booty they had got on all their 
expeditipns. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

Formentara lay 
In the victor’s way; 

His ships’ stems fly 
To victory. 

The bluemen there 
Must fire bear, 

And Norsemen’s steel 
At their hearts feel. 

And also thus: 

’Twas a feat of renown — 

The boat lowered down, 

With a boat’s crew brave. 

In front of the cave; 

While up the rock scaling. 

And comrades up tr ailin g, 

The Norsemen gain. 

And the bluemen are slain. 

And also Thorarin Stuttfeld says: 

The king's men up on the mountain’s side 
Drag two boats from the ocean’s tide: 

The two boats lay. 

Like bill-wolves grey. 

Now o’er the rock in ropes they’re swinging. 

Well manned, and death to bluemen bringing: 

They hang before 
. The robbers’ door. 
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Chapter VII. Of the Battles at Ivica and Minorca.— 
Theredter King Sigurd proceeded on his expedition, and came 
to an island called Ivica, and had there his seventh battle, and 
gained a victory. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

His ships at Ivica now nde, 

The king’s, whose fame spreads far and wide; 

And here the bearers of the shield 
Their arms agam in battle wield. 

Thereafter King Sigurd came to an island called Minorca, and 
held there his eighth battle with heathen men, and gained the 
victory. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

On green Minorca's plains 
The eighth battle now he gains • 

Again the heathen foe 
Falls at the Norse Ibng's blow. 

Chapter VIII. Earl Roger made a King. — In spring King 
Sigurd came to Sicily, and remained a long time there. There 
was then a Duke Roger in Sicily, who received the king kindly, 
and invited him to a feast. King Sigurd came to it with a 
great retinue, and was splendidly enteitained. Every day 
Duke Roger stood at the company’s table, doing service to the 
king; but the seventh day of the feast, when the people had 
come to table, and had wiped their hands. King Sigurd took the 
duke by the hand, led him up to the high seat, and saluted 
him with the title of king; and gave the right that there should 
be always a king over the dominion of Sicily, although before 
there had only been earls or dukes over that country.^ 

Chapter IX. Of King Roger. — ^It is written in the chronicles, 
that Earl Roger let himself first be called king of Sicily in the 
year of our Lord 1102, having before contented himself with 
the title of earl only of Sicily, ^though he was duke of Calabria 
and Apulia, and was called Roger the Gieat; and when he 
afterwards made the king of Tunet or Tunis tributary to him, 
he had these words engraved on his sword : 

Apulus et Calaber, Siculus imbi servit et Afer. 

King Roger of Sicily was a very great king. He won and 
subdued all Apulia, and many large islands besides in the Greek 
sea; and therefore he was called Roger the Great. His son was 
William king of Sicily, who for a long time had great hostility 

1 It appears to have been the feudal idea of the times that a title, or 
dignity, might be conferred by a superior in title or digmty; and thus a 
wandenng king from the North could raise the Earl Roger of Sicily to 
the kingly title. 
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with the emperor of Constantinople. King William had tliree 
daughters, but no son. One of his daughters he married to the 
Emperor Henry, a son of the Emperor Frederic; and their son 
was Frederic, who for a short time after was emperor of Rome. 
His second daughter was married to the Duke of Kypur.^ The 
third daughter, Margaret, was married to the commander of 
the fleet; but the Emperor Henry killed both these brothers- 
in-law. The daughter of Roger the Great, king of Sicily, was 
married to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople; and their 
son was the Emperor Kirialax.® 

Chapter X. King Sigurd’s Expedition to Palestine. — 
In summer King Sigurd sailed across the Greek sea to Palestine,® 
and came to Acre,* where he landed, and went by land to 
Jerusalem. ®[Now when Baldwin, king of Palestine, heard that 
King Sigurd would visit the city, he let valuable clothes be 
brought and spread upon the road, and the nearer to the city 
the more valuable; and said, “Now ye must know that a cele- 
brated king from the northern part of the earth is come to 
visit us; and many are the gallant deeds and celebrated actions 
told of him, therefore we shall receive him well; and in doing 
so we shall also know his magnificence and power. If he ride 
straight on to the city, taking little notice of these splendid 
preparations, I will conclude that he has enough of such things 
m Ws own kingdom; but, on the other hand, if he rides o5 the 
road, I shall not think so highly of his royal dignity at home." 
Now King Sigurd rides to the city with great state; and when 
he saw this magnificence, he rode straight forward over the 
clothes, and told all his men to do the same.] King Baldwin 
received him particularly well, and rode with him all the way 
to the river Jordan, and then back to the city of Jerusalem. 
Einar Skuleson spe^s thus of it: 

Good reason has the scald to sing 
The generous temper of the king, 

Whose sea-cold km from northern waves 
Ploughs the blue sea that green isles laves. 

At Acre scarce were we made fast. 

In holy ground our anchors cast. 

When the king made a joyful mom 
To all who toU with him had home. 


* Kypur — Cyprus. 

* Kunalax. The Emperor Alexios Comnenos. Emperor 1081-1118. His 
mother was not a Sicilian princess but the daughter of Prince Raymond 
of Antiochia. 

’ Jorsalaland = Palestine; the land of Jerusalem. 

‘ Acre. He landed not at Acre but at Joppa. 

‘ The passages in brackets are not inserted in Storm's edition. 
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And again he made these lines: 

To Jerusalem he came, 

He who loves war's noble game, 

(The scald no greater monarch finds 
Beneath the heaven's wide hall of winds) 

All sin and evil from him flings 
• In Jordan's wave; he pardon wins 

(Which all must praise) for all his sins. 

King Sigurd stayed a long time in the land of Jerusalem in 
autumn, and in the beginning of winter. 

Chapter XI. Sidon taken. — ^King Baldwin made a mag- 
nificent feast for King Sigurd and many of his people, and 
gave him many holy relics. By the orders of King Baldwin 
and the patriarch, there was taken a splinter off the holy cross; 
and on this holy relic both made oath, that this wood was of 
the holy cross upon which God himself had been tortured. Then 
this holy relic was given to King Sigurd; with the condition that 
he, and twelve other men with him, should swear to promote 
Christianity with all his power, and erect an archbishop’s seat 
in Norway if he could; and also that the cross should be kept 
where the holy King Olaf reposed, and that he should introduce 
tithes, and also pay them himself. After this King Sigurd returned 
to his sliips at Acre; and then King Baldwin prepared to go to 
Syria, to a town called Saet, which some think had been Sidon. 
This castle, which belonged to the heathens, he wished to 
conquer, and lay under the Christians. On this expedition 
King Sigurd accompanied him with all his men, and sixty 
ships; and after the kings had besieged the town some time it 
surrendered, and they took possession of it [on 19 December, 
1110], and of a great treasure of money; and their men found 
other booty. King Sigurd made a present of his share to King 
Baldwin. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

He who for wolves provides the feast 
Seized on the city in the East, 

The heathen nest; and honour drew. 

And gold to give, from those he slew. 

Einar Skuleson also tells of it: 

' The Norsemen's king, the scalds relate. 

Has ta'en the heathen town of Saet: 

The Ringing engine with dread noise 
Gables and roofs with stones destroys. 

The town wall totters too — it falls; 

The Norsemen mount the blackened walls. 

He who stains red the raven's bill 
Has won — the town lies at his will. 
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Thereafter King Sigurd went to his ships, and made ready 
to leave Palestine They sailed north to the island Cyprus, 
and King Sigurd stayed there a while, and then went to the 
Greek countr} , and came to the land with all his fleet at Engils- 
ness^ Here he lay still for a fortnight although e\eiy day 
It blew a breeze for going before the wind to the north, but 
Sigurd would wait a side wind, so that the sails might stretch 
fore and aft in the ship for m all his sails there was silk joined 
in befoie and behind in the sail, and neither those before nor 
those behind the ships could see the slightest appearance of 
this if the vessel was before the wind, so they would lather 
wait a side wind 

CHAPfER XII KI^G Sigurd’s Expedition to Consiwti 
NOPLE — When King Sigurd sailed into Constantinople, he 
steered neai the land Over all the land there are buighs 
castles, country tow ns, the one upon the other without intei \ al 
There fiom the land one could see mto the bights of the sails, 
and the sails stood so close beside each other, that they seemed 
to form one enclosure All the people turned out to see King 
Sigurd sailing past The Emperor Kinalax had also heard 
of King Sigurd’s expedition, and ordered the city port of Con 
stantinople to be opened, which is called the Golden Port, 
through which the emperor rides when he has been long absent 
from Constantinople, or has made a campaign in which he has 
been victorious The emperor had precious cloths spread out 
from the Golden Port to Loktiai, which is the name of the 
emperor’s most splendid hall * King Sigurd ordered his men 
to nde in great state into the city, and not to regard all the 
new things they rmght see, and this they did The emperoi 
sent singers and stnnged instruments to meet them, and with 
this great splendour King Sigurd and his followers were receiv ed 
into Constantinople It is told that King Sigurd had his horse 
shod with golden shoes before he rode mto the city, and managed 
so that one of the shoes came off in the street, but that none of 
his men should regard it When King Sigurd came to the mag- 
nificent hall, everything was m the grandest stjde, and when 
King Sigurd’s men had come to their seats, and were ready to 
dnnk, the emperor’s messengers came into the hall, beanng 
between them purses of gold and silver, which they said the 

1 Engilsness — supposed to be the cape at the nver Mgos, called ^gisnes 
in the Orkeyinga Saga, within the Dardanelles Perhaps Cape Saint 
Angelo in the Morea, or Malea on the south coast of Greece. 

* The palace Blachemai ii *he north of the town. 
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emperor had sent to King Sigurd: but the king did not look 
upon it, but told his men to divide it among themselves. When 
the messengers returned to the emperor, and told him this, he 
said, “This king must be very powerful and rich not to care 
for such things, or even give a word of thanks for them”; and 
ordered them to return with great chests filled with gold. They 
come again to King Sigurd, and say, “These gifts and presents 
are sent thee from the emperor.” King Sig[urd said, “This is 
a great and handsome treasure, my men; divide it among you.” 
The messengers return, and tell this to the emperor. He replies, 
“This king must either exceed other kings in power and wealth, 
or he has not so much understanding as a king ought to have. 
Go thou now the third time, and carry him the costliest purple, 
and these chests with ornaments of gold”: to which he added 
two gold rings. Now the messengers went again to King 
Sigurd, and told liim the emperor had sent him this great 
treasure. Then he stood up, and took the rings, and put them 
on his hand; and the king made a beautiful oration in Greek, 
in which he thanked the emperor in many fine expressions for 
all this honour and magnificence, but divided the treasure again 
very equitably among his men. King Sigurd remained here 
some time. The Emperor Kirialax sent his men to him to ask 
if he would rather accept from the emperor six skippund ^ of 
gold, or would have the emperor give the games in bis honour 
which the emperor was used to have played at the Padreimr.* 
King Sigurd preferred the games, and the messengers said the 
spectacle would not cost the emperor less than the money 
offered. Then the emperor prepared for the games, which 
were held in the usual way: but this day everything went on 
better for the king than for the queen; for the queen has always 
the half part in the games, and their men, therefore, always 
strive against each other in all games. The Greeks accordingly 
tfii'nlf that when the king’s men win more games at the Pad- 
reimr than the queen’s, the king will gain the victory when he 
goes into battle. [People who have been in Constantinople 
tell that the Padreirar is thus constructed : A high wall surrounds 
a flat plain, which may be compared to a round bare Thing- 
place, with earthen banks all around at the stone wall, on which 
banks the spectators sit: but the games themselves are in the 

» The skippund equalled I59'4 kilog. or 351-5 lbs., so that 6 skippund 
amounted to nearly a ton of gold. , a. ^ , 

a Padraimr, or Padreimen— the Hippodrome where the great spectacles 

were given. 
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flat plain. There are many sorts of old events represented 
concerning the Aser, Volsunger, and Giukunger, in these games 
and all the figures are cast in copper, or metal, with so great 
art that they appear to be living things; and to the people it 
appears as if they were really present in the games. The 
games themselves are so artfully and cleverly managed, that 
people appear to be riding in the air; and at them also are 
used shot-fire,® and all lands of harp-pla3nng, singing, and 
music instruments. 

Chapter XIII. King Sigurd makes a Great Feast for 
THE Emperor of Constantinople. — It is related that King 
Sigurd one day was to give the emperor a feast, and he ordered 
his men to provide sumptuously all that was necessary for 
the entertainment; and when all things were provided which 
are suitable for an entertainment given by a great personage 
to persons of high dignity. King Sigurd ordered his men to go 
to the street in the city where fire-wood was sold, as they would 
require a great quantity to prepare the feast. They said the 
king need not be afraid of wanting fire-wood, for every day 
many loads were brought into the town. When it was necessary, 
however, to have fire-wood, it was found that it was all sold, 
which they told the king. He replied, “Go and try if you can 
get walnuts. They will answer as well as wood for fuel.” They 
went and got as many as they needed. Now came the emperor, 
and his grandees and court, and sat down to table. All was 
very splendid; and King Sigurd received the emperor with 
great state, and entertained him magnificently. When the 
queen and the emperor found that nothing was a-wanting, she 
sent some persons to inquire what they had used for fire-wood ; 
and they came to a house filled with walnuts, and they came 
back and told the queen. “Truly,” said she, “this is a mag- 
nificent king, who spares no expense where his honour is con- 
cerned.” She had contrived this to try what they would do 
when they could get no fire-wood to dress their feast with.] 

Chapter XIV. King Sigurd the Crusader’s Return 
Home. — King Sigurd soon after prepared for his return home. 
He gave the emperor all his ships; and the valuable figure- 
heads which were on the king’s ships were set up in Peter’s 

’ It is not likely that the feats of the Aser, Volsunger, and Giukunger 
were represented in the games of the Hippodrome at Constantinople; 
but very likely that the I'ajringer, and other Northmen there, would apply 
the names of their own mythology to the representations taken from 
the Greek mytholon. 

“ Fireworks, or the Greek fire, probably were used. 
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church,^ where they have since been to be seen. The emperor 
gave the Icing many horses and guides to conduct him through 
all liis dominions, and appointed markets for him in his terri- 
tories at which he could buy food and drink. Then King Sigurd 
left Constantinople; but a great many Northmen remained, and 
went into the emperor’s pay. Then King Sigurd travelled 
from Bulgaria,® and through Hungary, Pannonia, Suabia, and 
Bavaria. In Suabia he met the Emperor Lotharius,® who 
received him in the most friendly way, gave him guides through 
his dominions, and had markets established for him at 
which he could purchase all he required. When King Sigurd 
came to Slesvig in Denmark, Earl EDiv made a sumptuous 
feast for lum; and it was then midsummer [mo]. — In Heidaby ^ 
he met the Danish king Nicolas,® who received him in the most 
friendly way, made a great entertainment for him, accom- 
panied him north to Jutland, and gave him a ship provided 
with everything needful. From thence the king returned to 
Norway, and was joyfully welcomed on his return to his king- 
dom. It was the common talk among the people, that none 
had ever made so honourable a journey from Norway as this 
of King Sigurd. He was twenty years of age, and had been 
three years on these travels. His brother Olaf was then twelve 
years old. 

Chapter XV. King Epstein’s Doings at Home in the 
Meantime. — King Eystein had also effected much in the 
country that was useful while King Sigurd was on his journey. 
He had a large hall built in Bergen, which was the greatest 
and most celebrated lodging-inn in Norway. He also estab- 
lished a monastery at Nordness in Bergen, and endowed it with 
much property. He also built Michael’s church, which is a 
very splendid stone minster. In the king’s house there he also 
built the Church of the Apostles, and the great hall, which is 
the most magnificent wooden structure that was ever built in 
Norway.® He also built a church at Agdaness with a parapet; 
and a harbour, where formerly there had been a barren spot 
only. In Nidaros he built in the King’s street the church 


1 William of Malmesbury says that Sigurd set up his ship in the Church 
of Sophia. 

> At*this to^he'^^Duke of Saxony. It was not till 1123 that he 
became Emperor, namely after Henrj- Vs death 
* The town opposite to Slesvig, on the river She. 


• Tte^uStfeng’s^^'in Bergen was situated where the conmiindant’s 
residence at Bergenhns now is. 
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of Saint Nicolas, which was particularly ornamented with 
carved work, and all in wood. He also built a church north 
in Vaagan in Lofoten, and endowed it with property and 
revenues. 

Chapter XVI. Of King Eystein. — King Eystein sent a 
\-erbal message to the most intelligent and powerful of the men 
of Jemteland, and invited them to him; received them all as 
they came, with great kindness; accompanied them part of the 
way home, and gave them presents, and thus enticed them into 
a friendship with him. Now as many of them became accus- 
tomed to visit him and receive gifts from him, and he also sent 
gifts to some who did not come themselves, he soon gained the 
favour of all the people who had most influence in the country. 
Then he spoke to the Jemteland people, and told them they 
had done ill in turning away from the kings of Norway, and 
withdrawing from them their taxes and allegiance. He repre- 
sented to them how many useful things they could get from 
Norway, and how inconvenient it was for them to apply to the 
Swedish king for what they needed.^ By these speeches he 
brofught matters so far, that the Jemteland people of their own 
accord offered to be subject to him, which they said was useful 
and necessary for them; and thus, on both sides, it was agreed 
that the Jemtelanders should put their whole country under 
King Eystein. The first beginning was with the men of conse- 
quence, who persuaded the people to take an oath of fidelity 
to King Eystein; and then they went- to King Eystein, and 
confirmed the country to him by oath; and this arrangement 
has since continued for a long time. King Eystein thus con- 
quered Jemteland by his wisdom, and not by hostile inroads 
as some of his forefathers had done. 

Chapter XVII. Of King Eystein’s Perfections of Body 
AND Mind. — King Eystein was the handsomest man that could 
be seen. He had blue open eyes; his hair yellow and curling; 
his stature not tall, but of the middle size. He was wise, in- 
telligent, and acquainted with the laws and history. He had 
much knowledge of mankind, was quick in counsel, prudent in 
words, and very eloquent and very generous. He was very 
merry, yet modest; and was liked and beloved, indeed, by all 
the people. He was married to Ingebord, a daughter of Guttorm 
son of Tore of Steig; and their daughter was Maria, who 
afterwards married Gudbrand Skafhaugson. 

^ The dned fish of Norway are a necessary article of food to the people 
of this district, which they cannot get from the Baltic coast of Sweden. 
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[Eling Eystein had in many ways improved the laws and 
privileges of the country people, and kept strictly to the laws; 
and he made himself acquainted with all the laws of Norway, 
and showed in everything great prudence and understanding. 
From this it could be easily seen what a valuable man King 
Eystein was, how full of friendship, and how much he turned 
ms mind to examining and avoiding everything that could be 
of disadvantage to his friends. 

There was an Iceland man in the king’s house called Ivar 
Ingemundson. The man was witty, of great family, and also 
a poet; and the king was particularly kind to him, which will 
be seen from what we are now going to relate. Ivar was one 
day out of spirits; and when the king perceived it he called 
Ivar to him, entered into conversation with him, and asked 
him why he was so melancholy. “Before, when thou wast 
with us, we had much amusement with thy conversation. Art 
thou no longer satisfied to be with us?” 

Ivar replied, it was not the case. 

The king: “I do not ask thee on this account; for I know 
thou art a man of too good an understanding to believe that 
I would do anything against thee. Tell me, then, what it is.” 

He replied, “I cannot tell thee what it is.” 

Then said the king, “I will try to guess what it is. Is there 
any man who displeases thee?” 

To this he replied, “No.” 

“Dost thou think thou art held in less esteem by me than 
thou wouldst like to be?” 

To this he also replied, “No.” 

“Hast thou observed anything whatever that has made an 
impression on thee at which thou art ill pleased?” 

He replied, it was not this either. 

The king: “It is difficult now to guess. Is there any girl 
here, or in any other country, to whom thy affections are 
engaged?” 

He said it was so. 

The king said, “Do not be melancholy on that account. Go 
to Iceland when spring sets in, and I shall give thee money, 
and presents, and with these my letters and seal to tiie men 
who have the principal sway there; and I know no man there 
who will not obey my persuasions or threats.” 

Ivar replied, “My fate is heavier, sire; for my own brother 
has the girl.” 

Then said tlie king, “Throw it out of thy mind; and I know 
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a counsel against this. After Yule I will travel in guest- 
quarters. Thou shalt come along with me, and thou wilt have 
an opportunity of seeing many beautiful girls; and, provided 
they are not of the royal stock, I will get thee one of them 
in marriage.” 

Ivar replies, “Sire, my fate is still the heavier; for as oft as I 
see beautiful and excellent girls I only remember the more that 
girl, and they increase my misery.” 

The king; “Then I will give thee property to manage, and 
estates for thy amusement.” 

He replied, “For tliat I have no desire.” 

The lung: “Then I will give thee money, that thou mayst 
travel in other countries.” 

He said he did not wish this. 

Then said the king, “It is difficult for me to seek farther, 
for I have proposed everything that occurs to me. There is 
but one thing else; and that is but little compared to what I 
have offered thee. Come to me every day after the tables are 
removed, and, if I am not sitting upon important business, I 
shall talk with thee about the ^rl in every way that I can 
think of; and I shall do so at leisure. It sometimes happens 
that sorrow is lightened by being brought out openly; and thou 
shalt never go away without some gift.” 

He replied, “This I will do, sire, and return thanks for this 
inquiry.” 

And now they did so constantly; and w'hen the king was not 
occupied with weightier affairs he talked with him, and his 
sorrow by degrees wore away, and he was again in good spirits.] 

Chapter XVIII. Of King Sigurd. — King Sigurd was a stout 
and strong man, with brown hair; of a manly appearance, but 
not handsome; well grown; of little speech, and often not 
friendly, but good to his friends, and faithful; not very eloquent, 
but moral and polite. King Sigurd was self-willed, and severe 
in his revenge; strict in observing the law; was generous; and 
withal an able, powerful king. His brother Olaf was a tall, 
thin man; handsome in countenance; lively, modest, and 
popular. When all these brothers, Eystein, Sigurd, and Olaf, 
were kings of Norway, they did away with many burdens 
which the Danes had laid upon the people in the time that 
Svein Alfivason ruled Norway; and on this account they were 
much beloved, both by the people and the great men of the 
country. 

[Chapter XIX. Of King Sigurd’s Dream. — Once King 
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Sigurd fell into low spirits, so that few could get him to con- 
verse, and he sat but a short time at the drinking-table. This 
was heavy on his counsellors, friends, and hird; and they begged 
King Eystein to consider how they could discover the cause 
why the people who came to the king could get no reply to 
what they laid before him. King Eystein answered them, that 
it was difficult to speak with the king about this; but at last, 
on the entreaty of many, he promised to do it. Once, when 
they were both together. King Eystein brought the matter 
before his brother, and asked the cause of his melancholy. “It 
is a great grief, sire, to many to see thee so melancholy; and we 
would like to know what has occasioned it, or if perchance thou 
hast heard any news of great weight?" 

King Sigurd replies, that it was not so. 

“Is it then, brother,” says King Eystein, “that thou wouldst 
like to travel out of the country, and augment thy dominions 
as our father did?” 

He answered, that it was not that either. 

“Is it, then, that any man here in the country has offended?” 

To this also the king said “No.” 

“Then I would like to know if thou hast dreamt anything 
that has occasioned this depression of mind?” 

The king answered, that it was so. 

“Tell me then, brother, thy dream.” 

King Sigurd said, “ I will not tell it, unless thou interpretest it 
as it may turn out; and I shall be quick at perceiving if thy 
interpretation be right or not.” 

Kin g Eystein replies, "This is a very difficult matter, sire, 
on both sides; as I am exposed to thy anger if I cannot interpret 
it, and to the blame of the public if I can do nothing in the 
matter; but I will rather fall under thy displeasure, even if 
my interpretation should not be agreeable.” 

King Sigurd replies, “It appeared to me, in a dream, as if 
we brothers were all sitting on a bench n front of Christ church 
in Drontfaeim; and it appeared to me as if our relative King 
Olaf the Saint came out of the church adorned with the royal 
raiment glancing and splendid, and with the most delightful 
and joyful countenance. He went to our brother King Olaf, 
took him by the hand, and said cheerfully to him, ’Come with 
me friend.’ On which he appeared to stand up and go into 
the church. Soon after King Olaf the Saint came out of the 
church but not so gay and brilliant as before. Now he went 
to thee’, brother, and said to thee that thou shouldst go with 
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him; on which he led thee with him, and ye went into the 
church. Then I thought, and waited for it, that he would come 
to me, and meet me; but it was not so. Then I was seized with 
great sorrow, and great dread and anxiety fell upon me, so that 
I was altogether without strength; and then I awoke.” 

King Eystein replies, “Thus I interpret your dream, sire — 
That the bench betokens the kingdom we brothers have; and 
as you thought King Olaf came with so glad a countenance to 
our brother King Olaf, he will likely live the shortest time of 
us brothers, and have all good to expect hereafter; for he is 
amiable, young in years, and has gone but little into excess, 
and King Olaf the Saint must help him. But as you thought 
he came towards me, but not with so much joy, I may possibly 
live a few years longer, but not become old, and I trust his 
providence will stand over me; but that he did not come to me 
with the same splendour and glory as to our brother Olaf, that 
will be because, in many ways, I have sinned and transgressed 
liis command. If he delayed coming to thee, I think that in 
no way betokens thy death, but rather a long life: but it may 
be that some heavy accident may occur to thee, as there was 
an unaccountable dread overpowering thee ; but I foretell that 
thou w'ilt be the oldest of us, and wilt rule the kingdom longest.” 

Then said Sigurd, “This is well and intelligibly interpreted, 
and it is likely it will be so.” And now the king began to be 
cheerful again.] 

Chapter XX. Of King Sigurd’s Marriage. — King Sigurd 
married Malrafrid, a daughter of King Harald Valdemarson^ 
eastward in Novgorod. Valdemar was a son of Jarisleiv the 
Old and Ingigerd, daughter of the Swedish king Olaf the Swede. 
King Harald Valdemarson’s mother was Queen Gyda the Old, 
a daughter of the English king Harald Godwinson. Queen 
Malmfrid’s mother was Queen Christina, a daughter of the 
Swedish king Inge Steinkelson. Harald Valdemarson’s other 
daughter, sister to Malmfrid, was Ingeborg, who was married 
to Canute Lavard, a son of the Danish king Eric the Good, and 
grandson of King Svein Ulvson. Canute’s and Ingeborg’s 
children were, the Danish king Valdemar* \ob. 1182], who came 
to the Danish kingdom after Svein Ericsson; and daughters 
Margaret, Christina, and Catherine. Margaret was married to 
Stig Hvitaleder; and their daughter was Christina, married to 
the Swedish king Karl Sorkvison,® King Jon’s father. Christina, 

’ Harald, son of Vladimir Monomacb, the Russian Grand Prince, 1125-32. 

‘ Valdemar the Great, king, 1 IST-Se. * Karl, Swedish king, 1 161-7. 
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who was mamed to Earl Erlmg Skakke, was a daughter of King 
Sigurd and Malmfnd 

[Chapter XXI Here Begins the Account or the Cases 
BEFORE the Thing — ^The king’s relative, Sigurd Raneson, came 
into strife with King Sigurd, he was mamed to Skjaldvor, a 
sister of King Magnus Barefoot by the mother’s side He had 
had the Lapland collectorship on the king’s account because 
of their relationship and long friendship, and also of the many 
services Sigurd Raneson had done to the kings, foi he was a 
very distinguished, popular man But it happened to him, as 
it often docs to others, that persons more wicked and jealous 
than upright slandered him to King Sigurd, and whispered in 
the king’s ear that he took more of the Laplanders’ tribute to 
himself than was proper They spoke so long about this, that 
King Sigurd conceived a dishke and anger to him, and sent a 
message to him When he appeared before the king, the king 
carried these feelings with him, and said, “I did not expect 
that thou shouldst have repaid me for thy great fiefs and other 
dignities by taking the king’s property, and abstracting a 
greater portion of it than is allowable ” 

Sigurd Raneson replies, “It is not true that has been told 
you, for I have only taken such portion as I had your per- 
mission to take ” 

King Sigurd replies, ‘’Thau shalt not slip away with this, 
but the matter shall be senously treated before it comes to an 
end ” With that they parted 

Soon after, by the advice of his friends, the king laid an 
action against Sigurd Raneson at the Thing-meeting in Bergen, 
and would have him made an outlaw Now when the business 
took this turn, and appealed so dangerous, Sigurd Raneson went 
to King Eystein, and told him what mischief King S'gurd 
intended to do him, and entreated his assistance Kmg Eystein 
rephed, “This is a difficult matter that you propose to me, to 
speak against my brother, and there is a great difference between 
defending a cause and pursuing it m law” and added, that 
this was a matter which concerned him and Sigurd equally 
“But for thy distress, and our relationship, I shall bring in a 
word for thee ” 

Soon after Eystein visited King Sigurd, and entreated him to 
spare the man, renunding him of the relationship between 

* The journey to Lapland to collect the taxes, with which a profitable 
trade in furs was connected, was, even in the earliest times, one of the 
greatest offices the king had to confer in respect of gam Furs were 
always at a high value in the Middle Ages for ornamental purposes 

1 847 
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them and Sigurd Raneson, who was married to their aunt 
Skjaldvor; and said he would pay the penalty for the crime 
committed against the king, although he could not with truth 
impute any blame to him in the matter. Besides, he reminded 
the king of the long friendship with Sigurd Raneson. King 
Sigurd replied, that it was better government to punish such 
acts. Then King Eystein replied, “If thou, brother, wilt follow 
the law, and punish such acts according to the country’s privi- 
leges, then it would be most correct that Sigurd Raneson 
produce his witnesses, and that the case be judged at the Thing, 
but not at a meeting; for the case comes under the law of the 
land, not under Bjarkd law.”^ Then said Sigurd, “It may 
possibly be so that the case belongs to it, as thou sayest, King 
Eystein; and if it be against law what has hitherto been done 
in this case, then we shall bring it before the Thing.” Then 
the kings parted, and each seemed determined to take his own 
way. King Sigurd summoned the parties in the case before 
the Amarness Thing, and intended to pursue it there. King 
Eystein came also to the Thing-place; and when the case was 
brought forward for judgment, Kmg Eystein went to the Thing 
before judgment was given upon Sigurd Raneson. Now King 
Sigurd told the lagmen to pronounce the judgment; but King 
Eystein replied thus; “I trust there are here men acquainted 
sufBciently with the laws of Norway, to know that they cannot 
condemn a lenderraan to be outlawed at this Thing.” ® And 
he then explained how the law was, so that every man clearly 
understood it. Then said King Sigurd, “Thou art taking up 
this matter very warmly, King Eystein, and it is likely the 
case will cost more trouble before it comes to an end than 
we intended; but nevertheless we shall follow it out. I will 
have him condemned to be outlawed in his native place.” Then 
said King Eystein, “There are certainly not many things which 
do not succeed with thee, and especially when there are but 
few and small folks to oppose one who has carried through 
such great things.” And thus they parted, without anything 
being concluded in the case. Thereafter King Sigurd called 
together a Gula Thing, went himself there, and summoned to 

* The meaning here is not clear. It may be that higher up in the north 
than Bjarko, the Thing circle and jurisdiction were not so well established; 
and that there meetings and summary proceedings prevailed, and not 
regular Thing-law. Bjarko-ret was a particular and old code. 

• This Amarness Thing was probably not the competent court; for it 
appears by the Grey Goose that all forms and juriscuctions were settled 
and highly important points in the administration of law. 
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him many high chiefs. King Eystein came there also with his 
suite^; and many meetings and conferences were held among 
people of understanding concerning this case, and it was tried 
and examined before the lagmen. Now King Eystein objected 
that all the parties summoned in any cases tried here belonged 
to the Thing-district; but in this case the deed and the parties 
belonged to Halogaland. The Thing accordingly ended in doing 
nothing, as King Eystein had thus made it incompetent. The 
kings parted in great wrath; and King Eystein went north to 
Drontheim. King Sigurd, on the other hand, summoned to 
him all lendermen, and also the house-servants of the lender- 
men, and named out of every district a number of the bonder 
from the south parts of the country, so that he had collected a 
large army about him; and proceeded with all this crowd north- 
wards along the coast to Halogaland, and intended to use all 
his power to make Sigurd Raneson an outlaw among his own 
relations. For this purpose he summoned to him the Haloga- 
land and Naumadal people, and appointed a Thing at Krafnesta. 
King Eystein prepared himself also, and proceeded with many 
people from the town of Nidaros to the Thing, where he made 
Sigurd Raneson, by hand-shake before witnesses, deliver over 
to him the following and defending this case. At this Thing 
both the kings spoke, each for his own side. Then King 
Eystein asks the lagmen, where that law was made in Norway 
which gave the bonder the right to judge between the kings 
of the country, when they had pleas with each other. “I shall 
bring witnesses to prove that Sigurd has given the case into 
my hands; and it is with me, not with Sigurd Raneson, that 
King Sigurd has to do in this case.’’ The lagmen said, that 
disputes between kings must be judged only at the Ore Thing 
in Nidaros. 

King Eystein said, “So I thought that it should be there, 
and the case must be removed there.” 

Then King Sigurd said, ‘‘The more difficulties and incon- 
venience thou bringest upon me in this matter, the more I will 
persevere in it.” And with that they parted. 

Both kings then went south to Nidaros town, where th^ 
summoned a Thing from eight districts. King Eystein was in 
the town with a great many people, but Sigurd was on board 
his ships. \Uien the Thing was opened, peace and safe con- 
duct were given to all; and when the people were all collected, 

^The Frencli word sifite seems connected with the old Norman or 
Icelandic word stfeUif of the same meaning. 
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and t]ie case should be gone into, Bergthor Bok, a son of Svein 
Bryggefod, stood up, and gave his evidence that Sigurd Raneson 
had concealed a part of the Laplanders’ taxes. 

Then King Eystein stood up and said, “If tliy accusation 
were true, although we do not know what truth there may be 
in thy testimony, 5-et this case has already been dismissed from 
three Things, and a fourth time from a town meeting; and 
therefore I require that the lagmen acquit Sigurd in this case 
according to law.” And they did so. 

Then said King Sigurd, “I see sufficiently. King Eystein, 
that thou hast carried this case by law-quirks,*^ which I do not 
understand. But now there remains, ffing Eystein, a way of 
determining the case which I am more used to, and which I 
shall now apply.” 

He then retired to his ships, had the tents taken down, laid 
his whole fleet out at the holm, and held a Thing of his people : 
and told them that early in the morning they should land at 
Ilevold, and give battle to King Eystein. But in the evening, 
as King Sigurd sat at his table in his ship taking his repast, 
before he was aware of it a man cast himself on the floor of the 
forehold, and at the king’s feet. This was Sigurd Raneson. 
who begged the king to take what course with regard to him the 
king himself thought proper, for he would not be the cause of 
any unhappy division between the brothers. Then came 
Bishop Magne and Queen Malmfrid, and many other great 
personages, and entreated forgiveness for Sigurd Raneson ; and 
at their entreaty the king raised him up, took him by the hand 
and placed him among his men, and took him along with him- 
self to the south part of the country. In autumn the king gave 
Sigurd Raneson leave to go north to his farm, gave him an 
employment, and was always afterwards his friend. After this 
day, however, the brothers were never much together, and 
there was no cordiality or cheerfulness among them.] 

Chapter XXII. Of King Olaf’s Death. — ^In the thirteenth 
year of the government of the brothers. King Olaf Magnusson 
fell into a sickness which ended in his death. He was buried 
in Christ church in Nidaros, and many were in great grief at 
his death. [King Olaf’s mother was Sigrid, a daughter of Saxe 
of Vik, a sister of Kare Ostraat, who was called the king’s 
foster-father, and who was a great and popular man. Saxe 
had another daughter called Tora, who had a son called Sigurd 

^ These law-quirks show a singularly advanced state of law, and deference 
to the Law Things, amidst such social disorder and misde^s. 
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Slembedegn, who afterwards gave himself out for a son of King 
Magnus Barefoot. Kare the king’s foster-father was married 
to Borghild, a daughter of Dag Eilivsson; and their son was 
Sigurd Ostraadj a lenderman, and father to Jon who was married 
to Sigrid, a sister of King Inge Baardsson.] After Olaf’s death, 
Eystein and Sigurd ruled the country, the three brothers 
together having been kings of Norway for twelve years; namely, 
five years after King Sigurd returned home, and seven years 
before. King Olaf was seventeen years old when he died, and 
it happened on the 22nd of December. King Eystein had been 
about a year in the ea.st part of the country at that time, and 
King Sigurd was then in the north. King Eystein remained 
a long time that winter in Sarpsborg. 

Chapter XXIII. Magnus the Blind; his Birth. — ^There 
was once a powerful and rich bonde called Olaf of Dal, who 
dwelt in Mikle Dal in Aamord,^ and had two children — a son 
called Hakon Fauk, and a daughter called Borghild, who was a 
very beautiful girl, and prudent, and well skilled in many tilings. 
Olaf and his children were a long time in winter in Sarpsborg, 
and Borghild conversed very often with King Eystein; so that 
many reports were spread about their friendship. The following 
summer King Eystein went north, and King Sigurd came west- 
ward, where he remained all winter, and was long in Konghelle, 
which town he greatly enlarged and improved. He built there 
a great castle of turf and stone, dug a great ditch around it, 
and built a church and several houses within the castle. The 
holy cross he allowed to remain at Konghelle. and therein did 
not fulfil the oath he had taken in Palestine; but, on the other 
hand, he established tithe, and most of the other things to 
which he had bound himself by oath. The reason of his keeping 
the cross east at the frontier of the country w’as, that he thought 
it would be a protection to all the land; but it proved the 
greatest misfortune to place this relic within the power of the 
heathens, as it afterwards turned out. 

When Borghild, Olaf’s daughter, heard it whispered that 
people talked ill of her conversations and intimacy with King 
Eystein, she went to Sarpsborg; and after suitable fasts she 
took the iron ordeal as a proof of her innocence, and cleared 
herself thereby fully from aU offence. When King Sigurd 
heard this, he rode one day as far as usually was two days’ 
travelling, and came to Dal to Olaf, where he remained all 
night, made Borghild his concubine, and took her away with 
^Now Store Dal in Smaalenene. 
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him. They had a son, who was called Magnus, and he was 
sent immediately to Halogaland, to be fostered at Bjarko by 
Vidkunn Jonson; and he was brought up there. Magnus grew 
up to be the handsomest man that could be seen, and was very 
soon stout and strong. 

Chapter XXIV. Comparison between the Tm-o Kings. — 
King Eystein and King Sigurd went both in spring to guest- 
quarters in the Uplands; and each was entertained in a separate 
house, and the houses were not very distant from each other. 
The bonder, however, thought it more convenient that both 
should be entertained together by turns in each house; and 
thus they were both at first in the house of King Eystein. But 
in the evening, when the people began to drink, the ale was not 
good; so that the guests were very quiet and still. Then said 
King Eystein, “Why are the people so silent? It is more usual 
in drinking parties that people are merry, so let us fall upon 
some jest over our ale that iviU amuse people; for surely, brother 
Sigurd, all people are well pleased when we talk cheerfully.” 

Sigurd replies, bluntly, “Do you talk as much as you please, 
but give me leave to be silent.” 

Eystein says, “It is a common custom over the ale-table to 
compare one person with another, and now let us do so.” Then 
Sigurd was silent. 

“I see,” says King Eystein, “that I must begin tliis amuse- 
ment. Now I will take thee, brother, to compare myself with, 
and will make it appear so as if we had both equal reputation 
and property, and that there is no diSerence in our birth and 
education.” 

Then King Sigurd replies, “Do you remember that I was 
always able to throw you on your back, when I pleased, although 
you are a year older?” 

Then King Eystein replied, “But I remember that you were 
not so good at the games which require agility.” 

Sigurd: “Do you remember that I could drag you under 
water, when we swam together, as often as I pleased?” 

Eystein: “But I could swim as far as you, and could dive as 
well as you; and I could skate so well that nobody could beat 
me, and you could no more do it than an ox.” 

Sigurd: “Metliinks it is a more useful and suitable accomplish- 
ment for a chief to be expert at his bow; and I think you could 
scarcely draw my bow, even if you took your foot to help.” 

Eystein: “I am not strong at the bow as you are, but there 
is less difference between our shooting at a target; and I can 
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run on ski much better than you, and in former times that 
was held a great accomplishment.” 

Sigurd: “It appears to me much better for a chief who is 
to be the superior of other men, that he is conspicuous in a 
crowd, and strong and powerful in weapons above other men; 
easily seen, and easily known, where there are many together." 

Eystein: “It is not less a distinction and an ornament that 
a man is of a handsome appeai-ance, so as to be easily known 
from others on that account; and this appears to me to suit a 
chief best, because the best ornament is allied to beauty. I am 
moreover more knowing in the law than you, and on every 
subject my words flow more easily than yours.” 

Sigurd: “It may be that you know more law-quirks, for I 
have had something else to do; neither will any deny you a 
smooth tongue. But there are many who say that your words 
are not to be trusted; that what you promise is little to be 
regarded; and that you talk just according to what those who 
are about you say, which is not kingly.” 

Eystein: “This is because, when people bring their cases 
before me, I wish first to give every man that satisfaction in 
his affair which he desires; but afterwards comes the opposite 
party, and then there is something to be given or taken away 
very often, in order to mediate between them, so tliat both 
may be satisfied. It often happens too that I promise what- 
ever is desired of me, that all may be joyful about me. It 
would be an easy matter for me to do as you do — ^to promise 
evil to all; and I never hear any complain of your not keeping 
this promise to them.” 

Sigurd: “It is the conversation of all that the expedition I 
made out of the country was a princely expedition, while you in 
the meantime sat at home like your father’s daughter.” 

Eystein : “Now you betake yourself to your cudgel. I would 
not have brought up this conversation if I had not known what 
to reply on this point. I can truly say that I equipped you from 
home like a sister, before you went upon this expedition.” 

Sigurd: “You must have heard that on this expedition I was 
in many a battle in the Saracen’s land, and gained the victory 
in all; and you must have heard of the many valuable articles 
I acquired, the like of which were never seen before in this 
country, and I was the most respected wherever the most 
gallant men were; and, on the other hand, you cannot conceal 
that you have only a home-bred reputation. I went to Palestine, 
and I ''ame to Apulia; but I did not see you there, brother. 
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I gave Roger the Great the title of king; I won seven battles 
and you were in none of them. I was at our Lord’s grave; but 
did not see you there, my brother. On this expedition I went 
all the way to Jordan, where our Lord was baptised, and swam 
across the river; but did not see you there. On the edge of the 
river-bank there was a bush of willows, and there I twisted 
a knot of willows which is waiting you there; for I said this 
knot thou shouldst untie, and fulfil the vow, brother, that is 
bound up in it.” 

Eystein: “It is but little I have to set up against this I 
have heard that you had several battles abroad, but it was 
more useful for the country what I was doing in the meantime 
here at home. In the north at Vaage I built fish-houses, so 
that all the poor people could earn a livelihood, and support 
themselves. I built there a priest’s house, and endowed a 
church, where before all the people almost were heathen; and 
on this account I think all these people will remember that 
Eystein was once king of Norway. [The road from Drontheim 
goes over the Dovrefjelds, and many people had to sleep out 
of doors, and made a very severe journey; but I built hospices, 
and supported them with money; and all travellers know that 
Eystein has been king in Norway.] Out at Agdaness was a 
barren waste, and no harbour, and many a ship was lost there; 
and now there is a good harbour and ship-station, and a church 
also built there. Then I raised beacons on all the high fjelds, 
of which all the people in the interior enjoy the benefit. In 
Bergen I built a royal hall, and the church of the Apostles, with 
a stair between the two; so that all the kings who come after 
me will remember my name. I built Michael’s church, and 
founded a monastery beside it. I settled the laws, brother, so 
that every man can obtain justice from his fellow-man; and 
according as these are observed the country will be the better 
governed. I raised a tower in the sound of Sinsholm.* The 
Jemteland people are again joined to this kingdom, and more 
by prudence and kind words than by force and war. Now 
although all this that I have reckoned up be but small doings, 
yet I am not sure if the people of the country have not been 
better served by it than by your killing bluemen for the devil 
in the land of the Saracens, and sending them to hell. Now if 
you prize yourself on your good deeds, I think the places I 

^ This locality is not known, unless it be the sound between Senholm 
and the mainland in North Bergenhus. The tower was raised to be a land* 
mark or rather seamark. 
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have raised for chaste people of God will serve me not less for 
my soul’s salvation. So if you tied a knot for me, I will not 
go to untie it; and if I had been inclined to tie a knot for thee, 
thou wouldst not have been king of Norway at thy return to 
this country, when with a single ship thou earnest into my fleet. 
Now let men of understanding judge what thou hast above me, 
and thou wilt discover that here in Norway there are men equal 
to thee.” 

Thereupon both were silent, and there was anger on both 
sides. More things passed between the brothers, from which 
it appeared that each of them would be greater than the other; 
however, peace was preserved between them as long as they 
lived. [It is told that once when King Sigurd had taken his 
seat, and Eystein had not arrived, Ingeborg, Guttorm’s daughter, 
the wife of King Eystein, said to Sigurd, “The many great 
achievements, Sigurd, which you have performed in foreign 
lands, will long be held in remembrance.” He answered her 
in these verses: 

White was my shield 
When I took the field, 

And red when I came home ; 

The brave takes all 
That may befall; 

Fate deals out what’s to come. 

My men I taught, ■ 

In the onslaught. 

The blow to give and fend — 

The weal or woe 
Of every blow 

Is just what God may send.] 

Chapter XXV. Of the Bath. — ^It is told that King Sigurd 
was at a feast in the Uplands, and a bath was made ready for 
him. When the king came to the bath, and the tent was raised 
over the bathing-tub, the king thought there was a fish in the 
tub beside him; and a great laughter came upon him, so that 
he was beside himself, and was out of his mind, and often 
afterwards these fits returned. 

Magnus Barefoot’s daughter, Ragnhild, was married by her 
brothers to Harald Kesja, a son of the Danish king Eric the 
Good; and their sons were Magnus, Olaf, Canute, and Harald 
[ob. 1135]. 

Chapter XXVI. Of King Eystein’s Shipbuilding, and 
OF HIS Death.— King Eystein built a large ship at Nidaros, 
which, in size and shape, was like the Long Serpent which King 
Olaf Trygveson had built. At the head there was a dragon’s 
*l847 
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head, and at the stern a crooked tail, and both were gilded over. 
The ship was high-sided; but the fore and aft parts appeared 
less than they should be. He also made in Nidaros many and 
large dry-docks of the best material, and well timbered, so that 
they were admired by all who saw them. 

Six years after King Olaf’s death, it happened that King 
Eystein, at a feast at Hustad in Stim,^ was seized with an illness 
which soon carried him off. He died the 29th of August [1123], 
and his body was carried north to Nidaros, and buried in Christ 
church; and it is generally said that so many mourners never 
stood over any man’s grave in Norway as over King Eystein’s, 
at least since the time Magnus the Good, Saint Olaf’s son, died. 
Eystein had been twenty years king of Norway; and after his 
decease his brother King Sigurd was the sole king of Norway 
as long as he lived. 

Chapter XXVII. — Of the Baptising the People of 
Smaaland. — The Danish king Nicolas, a son of Svein Ulvson, 
married afterwards the Queen Margaret, a daughter of King 
Inge, who had before been married to King Magnus Barefoot; 
and their son was called Magnus the Strong. King Magnus 
sent a message to King Sigurd the Crusader, and asked him if 
he would go with him with all his might and help to the east of 
the Swedish dominion, to Smaaland, to baptise the inhabitants; 
for the people who dwelt there had no regard for Christianity, 
although some of them had allowed themselves to be baptised. 
At that time there were many people all around in the Swedish 
dominions who were heathens, and many were bad Christians; 
for there were some of the kmgs who renounced Christianity, 
and continued heathen sacrifices, as Blot Svein, and afterwards 
Eric Aarsal, had done. King Sigurd promised to undertake 
this journey, and the kings appointed their meeting at Ore 
Sound. 2 King Sigurd then summoned all people in Norway to 
a levy, both of men and ships; and when the fleet was assembled 
he had about 300 [360] stups. King Nicolas came very early 
to the meeting-place, and stayed there a long time; and the 
bonder murmured much, and said the Northmen did not intend 
to come. Thereupon the Danish army dispersed, and the king 
went away with all his fleet. King Sigurd came there soon 
afterwards, and was ill pleased; but sailed east to Svimraros,® 

'The peninsula between Romsdal and Sundalsfjord, where the moun- 
tain Steinshest is. It was here that the king’s house Austader, now 
Rustad, stood. 

* Ore Sound was the sound at the entrance into the Baltic. 

’ Now Simrishamn in Skaanc. 
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and held a House-Thing, at which Sigurd spoke about King 
Nicolas’s breach of faith; and the Northmenj on this account, 
determined to go marauding in his country. They first plun- 
dered a village called Tumathorp,^ which is not far from Lund; 
and then sailed cast to the merchant-town of Calmar, where 
they plundered, as well as in Smaaland, and imposed on the 
country a tribute of 1500 [1800] cattle for ship provision; and 
the people of Smaaland received Christianity. After this King 
Sigurd turned about with his fleet, and came back to his kingdom 
with many valuable articles and great booty, which he had 
gathered on this expedition; and this levy was called the Calmar 
levy. This was the summer before the great eclipse [ii August, 
1124]. This was the only levy King Sigurd carried out as long 
as he was king. 

[Chapter XXVIII. Of Thorarin Stuttfeld. — It happened 
once when King Sigurd was going from the drinking-table to 
vespers, that his men were very drunk and merry; and many 
of them sat outside the church singing the evening song, but 
their singing was very irregular. Then the king said, “Who 
is that fellow I see standing at the churcli with a skin jacket 
on?” They answered, that they did not know'. Then the 
king said: 

This skin-clad man, in sorry plight, 

Puts all our wisdom here to flight. 

Then the fellow came fonyard and said : 

I thought that here I might be known. 

Although my dress is scanty grown. 

'Tis poor, but I must be content: 

Unless, great Iting, it’s thy intent 
To give me better; for I have seen 
When I and rags had strangers been. 

The king answered, “ Come to me to-morrow when I am_ at 
the drink-table.” The night passed away; and the morning 
after, the Icelander, who was afterwards called Thorarin Stutt- 
feld, went into the drinking-room. A man stood outside of the 
door of the room with a horn in his hand, and said, “Icelander! 
the king says that if thou wilt deserve any gift from him thou 
shalt compose a song before going in, and make it about a man 
whose name is Hakon Serkson, and who is called Miirstrutr®; 
and speak about that surname in thy song.” The m-in who 
spoke to him was called Ame Fjoruskeff. Then they went 

^ Now Tomarp, south of Simrishamn. 

3 Morstrutr is a short, fat, punchy fellow. 
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into the room; and when Thorarin came before the king’s seat 
he recited these verses: 

Drontheim's ^vamor-kmg has said 
The scald should be by gifts repaid, 

If he before this meeting gav e 
The king’s friend Serk a passing sta\ e 
The generous king has let me know 
Mv stave, to please, must be framed so 
That my poor verse extol the fame 
Of one called Hakon Lump by name 

Then said the king, “I never said so, and somebody has 
been making a mock of thee. Hakon himself shall determine 
what punishment thou shalt hat e Go into his suite ” Hakon 
said, “He shall be welcome among us, for I can see where the 
joke came from”, and he placed the Icelander at his side next 
to himself, and they were very meriy. The day was drawing 
to a close, and the liquor began to get into their heads, when 
Hakon said, “Dost thou not think, Icelander, that thou owest 
me some penalty? and dost thou not see that some trick has 
been played upon thee?” 

Thorarin replies, “It is true, indeed, that I owe thee some 
compensation.” 

Hakon says, “Then we shall be quits, if thou wilt make me 
another stave about Arne ” 

He said he was ready to do so; and they crossed over to tlie 
side of the room where Ame was sitting, and Thorarin t;d\e 
these verses: 

FjoruskeS has often spread. 

With evil heart and idle head. 

The eagle's voidmgs ‘ round the land. 

Lampoons and hes, with ready hand 
Yet this landlouper * we all know. 

In Afnca scarce fed a crow. 

Of all his arms used in the held. 

Those m most use were helm and shield 

Ame sprang up instantly, drew his sword, and was going to 
fall upon him; but Hakon told him to let it alone and be quiet, 
and bade him remember that if it came to a quarrel he would 
come off the worst himself. 

Thorarin afterwards went up to the king, and said he had 
composed a poem which he wished the king to hear. The king 

* The eagle's voidings is an allusion to the story in the Eida When 
0dm, m the shape of an eagle, stole the poet's drmk from its owner 
Suttung, he voided it m his £ght when he was pursued; and this c\cre 
ment fell into the hands of the bad poets, and is their inspiration or 
poet’s-drink. 

* FjoruskeS is a landlouper, as well as Arne’s surname. 
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consented, and the song is known by the name of the Stuttfeld 
Poem. The king asked Thorarin what he intended to do. He 
replied, it was liis intention to go to Rome. Then the king 
gave him much money for his pilgrimage, and told him to visit 
him on his return, and promised to provide for him. But it 
is not related whether they ever met again. 

Chapter XXIX. Of Sigurd and Ottar Birting. — It is 
the general opinion among the people, that there never was 
a king more able to act for himself, or more adapted to govern, 
than King Sigurd ; but latterly it happened that he could with 
difficulty govern his own mind and reason, so that, now and 
then, unhappy and heavy occurrences took place; although he 
was always respected as a great prince, and stood in great 
reputation on account of his foreign expedition. It is told that 
King Sigurd, one holiday in Easter, sat at table with many 
people, among wdiom were many of his friends; and when he 
came to his high seat, people saw that his countenance was 
very wild, and as if he had been weeping, so that people were 
afraid of what might follow. The king rolled his eyes, and looked 
at those who were seated on the benches; but none of his men 
ventured to speak to him. Then he seized the holy book which 
he had brought with him from abroad, and which was W’ritten 
all o\er with gilded letters; so that neter had such a costly 
book come to Norway. His queen sat by his side. Then said 
King Sigurd, “Many are the changes which may take place 
during a man’s lifetime. I had two things which were dear to 
me above all when I came from abioad, and these were this 
book and the queen ; and now I think the one is only worse and 
more loathsome than the other, and nothing I have belonging 
to me that I more detest. The queen does not know herself 
how liideous she is; for a goat's horn is standing out on her 
head, and the better I liked her before the wmrse I like her 
now; and as to this book, it is good for nothing,” Thereupon 
he cast the book on the fire which was burning on the hall- 
floor, and gave the queen a blo-w with his fist between the 
eyes. The queen wept; but more at the king’s illness than at 
the blow, or the affront she had suffered. 

Then a man stood up before the king: his name was Ottar 
Birting; and he was one of the torch-bearers, although a bonde’s 
son, and was on service that day. He was of small stature, 
but of agreeable appearance; livelj', bold, and full of fun, black- 
haired, and of a dark skin; so that it was a nickname to call 
him Birting — or fair. He ran and snatched tlie book which 
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the king had cast into the lire, held it out, and said, “Different 
were the days, sire, when you came with great state and splen- 
dour to Norway, and with great fame and honour; for then 
all your friends came to meet you with joy, and were glad at 
your coming. All as one man would have you for king, and 
have you in the highest regard and honour. But now days of 
sorrow are come over us; for on this holy festival many of your 
friends have come to you, and cannot be cheerful on account 
of your melancholy and ill-health. It is much to be desired 
that you would be merry with them; and do, good king, take 
this saving advice — make peace first with the queen, and make 
her joyful, whom you have so highly affronted, with a friendly 
word; and then all your chiefs, friends, and servants: that 
is my advice.’’ 

Then said King Sigurd, “Dost thou dare to give me advice, 
tlrou great lump of a houseman’s lad! — thou peasant boy of 
the meanest, most contemptible race and family!” And he 
sprang up, drew his sword, and swung it with both hands, as if 
going to cut him down. 

But Ottar stood quiet and upright; did not stir from the 
spot, nor show the slightest sign of fear; and the king turned 
round the sword-blade which he had waved over Ottar’s head, 
and gently touched him on the shoulder with it. Then he sat 
down in silence on his high seat. 

All were silent who were in the hall, for nobody dared to say 
a word. Now the king looked around him, milder than before, 
and said, “It is difficult to know what there is in people. Here 
sat my friends, and lendermen, marshals, and shield-bearers, 
and all the best men in the land; but none did so well against 
me as this man, who appears to you of little worth compared 
to any of you, although now I esteem him most. I dame here 
like a madman, and would have destroyed my precious propert)’-; 
but he turned aside my deed, and was not afraid of death for it. 
Then he made an able speech, ordering his words so that they 
were honourable to me, and not saying a single word about 
things which could increase my vexation; but even avoiding what 
might, with truth, have been said. So excellent was his speech, 
that no man here, however great his understanding, could have 
spoken better. Then I sprang up in a pretended rage, and 
made as if I would have cut him down; but he was as courageous 
as if he had nothing to fear: and seeing that, I let go my pur- 
pose; for he was altogether innocent. Now ye shall know, my 
friends, how I intend to reward him: he was before my torch- 
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bearer, and shall now be my lenderman; and there shall follow 
what is still more, that he shall be the most distinguished of 
my lendermen.” 

Then the king, in presence of all, thanked the bonde’s son for 
having appeased his passion by sensible words and steady courage, 
and having done what his chief lendermen had not ventured to 
do; and then made him one of his principal lendermen. 

Often these fits of insanity, and wonderful whims, came over 
the king; and when any of his lower servants recalled him to 
himself, he listened to them best, and bestowed on them property 
and farms. Ottar became one of the most celebrated men in 
Norway for various good and praiseworthy deeds.] 

Chapter XXX. Of King Sigurd’s Dream. — In King 
Sigurd’s latter days he was once at an entertainment at one of 
his farms; and in the morning when he was dressed he was 
silent and still, so that his friends were afraid he was not able 
to govern himself. Now the farm-bailiff, who was a man of 
good sense and courage, brought him into conversation, and 
asked if he had heard any news of such importance that it 
disturbed his mirth; or if the entertainment had not satisfied 
him; or if there was anything else that people could remedy. 

King Sigurd said, that none of the things he had mentioned 
was the cause. “But it is, that I think upon the dream I had 
in the night.” 

“Sire,” replied he, “may it prove a lucky dream! I would 
gladly hear it.” 

The king said, “I thought that I was in Jjederen, and looked 
out towards the sea; and that I saw something very black 
moving itself; and when it came near it appeared to be a large 
tree, of which the branches stretched far above the water, and 
the roots were down in the sea. Now when the tree came to 


the shore it broke in pieces, and drove all about the land, both 
the mainland, and the out-islands, rocks, and strands; and it 
appeared to me as if I saw over all Norway along the sea-coast, 
and saw pieces of that tree, some small and some large, driven 
into every bight.” 

Then said the bailiff, “It is likely that you can best interpret 
this dream yourself; and I would willingly hear your inter- 


pretation of it.” 

Then said the king, “This dream appears to me to denote 
the arrival in this country of some man who will fix his seat 
here, and whose posterity will spread itself over the land; but 
with unequal power, as the dream shows.” 
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[Chapter XXXI. Or Aslak Hane. — It so happened once, 
that King Sigurd sat in a gloomy mood among many worthy 
men. It was a Friday evening, and the kitchen-master asked 
what meat should be made ready. 

The king replies, “What else but flesh-meat ? ” And so harsh 
were his words that nobody dared to contradict him, and all 
were ill at ease. Now when people prepared to go to table, 
dishes of warm flesh-meat were carried in; but all were silent, 
and grieved at the king’s illness. Before the blessing was pro- 
nounced ^ over the meat, a man called Aslak Hane spoke. He 
had been a long time with King Sigurd on his journey abroad, 
and was not a man of any great family; and was small of 
stature, but fiery. When he perceived how it was, and that 
none dared to accost the king, he asked, “What is it, sire, that 
is smoking on the dish before you?” 

The king replies, “What do you mean, Aslak? what do you 
think it is?” 

Aslak: “I think it is flesh-meat; and I would it were not so." 

The king: “But if it be so, Aslak?” 

He replied, “It would be vexatious to know that a gallant 
king, who has gained so much honour in the world, should so 
forget himself. When you rose up out of Jordan, after bathing 
in the same waters as God himself, with palm-leaves in your 
hands, and the cross upon your breast, it was something else 
you promised, sire, than to eat flesh-meat on a Friday. If a 
meaner man were to do so, he would merit a heavy punishment. 
This royal hall is not so beset as it should be, when it falls 
upon me, a mean man, to challenge such an act.” 

The king sat silent, and did not partake of the meat; and when 
the time for eating was drawing to an end, the king ordered the 
flesh dishes to be removed, and other food was brought in, 
such as it is permitted to use. When the meal-time was almost 
past, the king began to be cheerful, and to drink. People 
advised Aslak to fly, but he said he would not do so. “I do 
not see how it could help me; and, to tell the truth, it is as 
good to die now that I have got my will, and have prevented 
the king from committing a sin. It is for him to kill me if 
he likes.” 

Towards evening the king called him, and said, “Who set 
thee on, Aslak Hane, to speak such free words to me in the 
hearing of so many people?” 

“No one, sire, but myself.” 

' Or rather signed over the meat; viz, the sign of the cross made over it. 
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The king; “Thou wouldst like, no doubt, to know what 
thou art to have for such boldness; what thinkest thou it 
deserves ? ” 

He replies, “If it be well rewarded, sire, I shall be glad; but 
should it be otherwise, then it is your concern.” 

Then the king said, “Smaller is thy reward than thou hast 
deserved. I give thee three farms. It has turned out, what 
could not have been expected, that thou hast prevented me 
from a great crime — thou, and not the lendermen, who are 
indebted to me for so much good.” And so it ended. 

One Yule eve the king sat in the hall, and the tables were 
laid out; and the king said, “Get me flesh-meat.” 

They answered, “Sire, it is not the custom to eat flesh-meat 
on Yule eve.” 

The king said, “If it be not the custom, I will make it the 
custom.” 

They went out, and brought him a seal.^ The king stuck 
his knife into it, but did not eat of it.] 

Chapter XXXII. Harald Gille comes to Norway. — 
Halkel Huk, a son of Jon Smorbalte, who was lenderman in 
More, made a voyage in the West sea, all the way to the South 
Hebudes. A man came to him out of Ireland called Gille 
Krist,® and gave himself out for a son of King Magnus Barefoot. 
His mother came with him, and said his other name was Harald. 
Halkel received the man, brought him to Norway with him, 
and went immediately to King Sigurd with Harald and his 
mother. When they had told their story to the king, he talked 
over the matter with his principal men, and bade them gne 
their opinions upon it. They were of different opinions, and 
all left it to the king himself, although there were several who 
opposed this; and the king followed his own counsel. King 
Sigurd ordered Harald to be called before him, and told him 
that he would not deny him the proof, by ordeal, of who his 
father was; but on condition that if he should prove his descent 
according to his claim, he should not desire the kingdom in 
the lifetime of King Sigurd, or of King Ma^us: and to this 
he bound himself by oath. King Sigurd said he must tread 
over hot iron to prove his birth; but this ordeal was thought 
by many too severe, as he was to undergo it merely to prove 

‘The flesh of seals and porpoises appears to have been in common 
use in that age, and probably was not reckoned altogether flesh-meat 
not to be used on Fridays or fish-days. 

•Gille-Krist means the servant of Chnst and in Norwav has been 
abbreviated to Gille. 
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his father, and without getting the kingdom; but Harald agreed 
to it, and fixed on the trial by iron: and this ordeal was the 
greatest ever made in Norway; for nine glowing ploughshares 
were laid down, and Harald went over them with bare feet, 
attended by two bishops, and invoking the holy Saint Columb. 
His bed was ready on the spot. 

Then said Magnus, King Sigurd’s son, “He does not tread 
on the irons in a manly way.” 

The king replies, “Evil and wicked is thy speech; for he has 
done it admirably.” 

Thereupon Harald was laid in bed, and three days after the 
iron trial the ordeal was taken to proof, and the feet were 
found unbumt. Thereafter King Sigurd aclcnowledged Harald’s 
relationship; but his son Magnus conceived a great hatred of 
him, and in this many chiefs followed Magnus. King Sigurd 
trusted so much to his favour with the whole people of the 
country, that he desired all men, under oath, to promise to 
accept Eng Magnus after him as th’eir king; and all the people 
took this oath. 

Chapter XXXIII. Of a Race between Magnus and Harald 
Gille. — ^Harald Gille was a tail, slender-grown man, of a long 
neck and face, black eyes, and dark hair, brisk and quick; and 
wore generally the Irish dress of short light clothes. The Norse 
language was difficult for Harald, and he brought out words 
which many laughed at; but Eng Sigurd did not permit this 
when he was present, Harald used to attend the king to bed 
in the evening; but it once happened that Magnus and his 
people detained him, and they sat late drinking together. 
Harald spoke with another man about different things in the 
West in Ireland; and among other things, said that there were 
men in Ireland so swift of foot that no horse could overtake 
them in a race. Magnus the king’s son heard this, and said, 
“Now he is lying, as he usually does." 

Harald replies, “It is true that there are men in Ireland 
whom no horse in Norway could overtake.” They exchanged 
some words about this, and both were drunk. Magnus had 
got a horse he had sent for from Gotland — a beautiful animal, 
and very swift. Those who were present thought that no 
horse was so swift, and asked Harald’s opinion. Then said 
Magnus, “Thou shalt make a wager with me, and stake thy 
head if thou canst not run so fast as I ride upon my horse, and 
I shall stake my gold ring.” 

Harald replies, “I did not say that I could run so swiftly; 
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but I said that men are to be found in Ireland who will run as 
fast; and on that 1 would wager.” 

The king’s son Magnus replies, “I will not go to Ireland 
about it: we are wagering here, and not there.” 

Harald on this went to bed, and would not speak to him 
more about it. This was in Oslo. The following morning, 
when the early mass was over, Magnus rode up the street,^ and 
sent a message to Harald to come to him. When Harald came 
he was dressed thus. He had on a shirt and trousers which 
were bound with ribands under his foot-soles, a short cloak, an 
Irish hat on his head, and a spear-shaft in his hand. Magnus 
set up a mark for the race. Harald said, “Thou hast made the 
course too long”; but Magnus thought if it were even longer, 
it would still be too short. There were many spectators. They 
began the race, and Harald followed always the horse’s pace; 
and when -they came to the end of the race-course, Magnus 
said, “Thou hadst hold of the saddle-girths, and the horse 
dragged thee along.” Magnus had his swift runner, the 
Gotland horse. They began the race again, and Harald 
ran the whole race-course before the horse. When they 
came to the end Harald asked, “Had I hold of the saddle- 
girths now?” 

Magnus replied, “Thou hadst the start at first.” 

Then Magnus let his horse breathe a while, and when he 
was ready he put spurs to him, and set ofi in full gallop. 
Harald stood still, and Magnus looked back, and called out, 
“Set off now.” 

Then Harald ran quickly past the horse, and came to the 
end of the course so long before him that he lay down, and got 
up and saluted Magnus as he came in. 

Then they went home to the tou-n. In the meantime King 
Sigurd had been at high mass, and knew nothing of this until 
after he had dined that day. Then he said to Magnus angrily, 
“Thou callest Harald useless; but I think thou art a great 
fool, and knowest nothing of the customs of foreign people. 
Dost thou not know that men in other countries exercise them- 
selves in other feats than in filling themselves with ale, and 
making themselves mad, and so unfit for everything that they 
scarcely know each other? Give Harald his ring, and do not 
try to make a fool of him again, as long as I am above ground 
and have the rule here.” 

Chapter XXXIV. Of Sigurd’s Swimming.— It happened 
' The present St. Halvud Street. 
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once that Sigurd was out in his ship, which lay in the harbour; 
and there lay a merchant ship, which was an Iceland trader, at 
the side of it. Harald Gille was in the forecastle of the king’s 
ship, and Svein Rimhildson, a son of Knut Sveinsoni of 
Jjederen, had his berth the next before him. There was also 
Sigurd Sigurdson, a gallant lendeiman, who himself commanded 
a ship. It was a day of beautiful weather and warm sunshine, 
and many went out to swim, both from the long-ship and the 
merchant vessel. An Iceland man, who was among the swimmers, 
amused himself by drawing those under water who could not 
swim so well as himself; and at that the spectators laughed. 
When King Sigurd saw and heard this, he cast off his clothes, 
sprang into the water, and swam to the Icelander, seized him, 
and pressed him under the water, and held him there; and as 
soon as the Icelander came up the king pressed him down 
again, and thus the one time after the other. 

Then said Sigurd Sigurdson, “Shall we let the king kill 
this man?” 

Somebody said, “No one has any wish to interfere.” 

Sigurd replies, that “if Dag Eilivson were here, we should not 
be without one who dared.” 

Then Sigurd sprang overboard, swam to the king, took hold 
of him, and said, “Sire, do not kill the man. Everybody sees 
that you are a much better swimmer.” 

The king replies, “Let me loose, Sigurd; I shall be his death, 
for he will destroy our people under water.” 

Sigurd says, “Let us first amuse ourselves; and, Icelander, 
do thou set off to the land,” which he did. The king now got 
loose from Sigurd, and swam to his ship, and Sigurd went his 
way: but the king ordered that Sigurd should not presume to 
come into his presence; so he went up into the country. 

Chapter XXXV. Of Harald .and Svein Rimhildson. — 
In the evening, when people were going to bed, some of the 
ship’s men were still at their games up in the country. Harald 
was with those who played on the land, and told his footboy 
to go out to the ship, make his bed, and wait for him there. 
The lad did as he was ordered. The king had gone to sleep; 
and as the boy thought Harald late, he laid himself in Harald’s 
berth. Svein Rimhildson said, “It is a shame for brave men 
to be brought from their farms at home, and to have here 
serving-boys to sleep beside them.” The lad said that Harald 
had ordered him to come there. Svein Rimhildson said, “We 
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do not so much care for Harald himself lying here, if he 
do not bring here his slaves and beggars"; and seized a riding- 
whip, Md struck the boy on the head until the blood flowed 
from him. The boy ran immediately up the country, and told 
Harald what had happened, who went immediately out to the 
ship, to the aft part of the forecastle, and with a pole-axe struck 
Svein so that he received a severe wound on his hands; and 
then Harald went on shore. Svein ran to the land after him, 
and, gathering his friends, took Harald prisoner, and they were 
about hanging him. But while they were busy about this, 
Sigurd Sigurdson went out to the king’s ship and awoke him. 
When the king opened his eyes and recognised Sigurd, he said, 
“For this reason thou shall die, that thou hast intruded into 
my presence; for thou knowest that I forbade thee”: and with 
these words the king sprang up. 

Sigurd replied, “That is in your power as soon as you please; 
but other business is more urgent. Go to the land as quickly 
as possible to help thy brother; for the Rogaland people are 
going to hang him.” 

Then said the king, "God give us luck, Sigurd! Call my 
trumpeter, and let him call tlie people all to land, and to 
meet me.” 

The king sprang on the land, and all w ho knew him followed 
liim to where the gallows was being erected. The king instantly 
took Harald to him : and all the people gathered to the king in 
full armour, as they heard the trumpet. Then the king ordered 
that Svein and all his comrades should depart from thi country 
as outlaws; but by the intercession of good men the king was 
prevailed on to let them remain and hold their properties, but 
no mulct should be paid for Svein's wound. 

Then Sigurd Sigurdson asked if the king wished that he 
should go forth out of the country. 

“That will I not." said the king; "for I can never be with- 
out thee." 

Chapter XXXVI. Or Kikg Olat's Miracle ok a Man 
WHOSE Tongue had been cut out from the Root. — There 
was a young and poor man called Kolbein; and Tora, Eng 
Sigurd the Crusader’s mother,*- had ordered his toncue to be 
cut out of his mouth, and for no other cause than that this 
young man had taken a piece of meat out of the king-mother's 

’ In the oldest tradition Tora -was not Sigurd the Crusader’s molhei, 
but Sigurd Mond’s. The miracle must therefore have taUeu place 

about ri5o. 
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tub, which he said the cook had given him, and which the 
cook had not ventured to serve up to her. This man had 
long gone about speechless. So says Einar Skuleson in his 
Olaf’s baUad: 

The proud rich dame, for little cause. 

Had the lad’s tongue cut from his jaws: 

The helpless man, of speech deprived. 

His dreadful sore wound scarce survived. 

A few weeks since at Lid was seen. 

As well as ever he had been, 

The same poor lad — to speech restored 
By Olaf's power, whom he adored. 

Afterwards the young man came to Nidaros, and watched 
in the Christ church; but at the second mass for Olaf before 
matins he fell asleep, and thought he saw King Olaf the Saint 
coming to him; and that Olaf t^ed to him, and took hold with 
his hands of the stump of his tongue and pulled it. Now when 
he awoke he found himself restored, and joyfully did he thank 
our Lord and the holy Saint Olaf, who had pitied and helped 
him; for he had come there speechless, and had gone to the 
holy shrine, and went away cured, and with his speech clear 
and distinct. 

Chapter XXXVII. Of King Olaf’s Miracle with a 
Prisoner. — ^The heathens took prisoner a young man of 
Danish family, and carried him to Vendland, where he was in 
fetters along with other prisoners. In the day-time he was 
alone in irons, without a guard; but at night a peasant’s son 
was beside him in the chain, that he might not escape from 
them. This poor man never got sleep or rest from vexation 
and sorrow, and considered in many ways what could help 
him; for he had a great dread of slavery, and was pining with 
hunger and torture. He could not again expect to be ran- 
somed by his friends, as they had already restored him twice 
from heathen lands with their own money; and he well knew 
that it would be difficult and expensive for them to submit a 
third time to this burden. It is well with the man who does 
not undergo so much in the world as this man knew he had 
sufiered. He saw but one way; and that was to get off and 
escape if he could. He resolved upon this in the night-time, 
killed the peasant, and cut his foot off after killing him; and 
set off to the forest with the chain upon his leg. Now when 
the people knew this, soon after daylight in the morning, they 
pursued him with two dogs accustomed to trace any one who 
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escaped, and to find him in the forest however carefully he 
might be concealed. They got him into their hands, and beat 
him. and did him all kinds of mischief; and, dragging him home, 
left him barely alive, and showed him no mercy. They tor- 
tured him severely; put him in a dark room, in which there lay 
already sixteen Christian men; and bound him both with iron 
and other bonds, as fast as they could. Then he began to 
think that the misery and pain he had endured before were 
but shadows to his present sufferings. He saw no man before 
his eyes in this prison who would beg for mercy for him; no 
one had compassion on his wretchedness, except the Christian 
men who lay bound with him, who sorrowed with him, and 
bemoaned his fate together with their own misfortunes and 
helplessness. One day they advised him to make a vow to 
the holy King Olaf, to devote himself to some office in his 
sacred house, if he, by God’s compassion and Saint Olaf’s 
prayers, could get away from this prison. He gladly agreed to 
this, and made a vow, and prepared himself for the situation 
they mentioned to him. The night after he thought in his 
sleep that he saw a man, not tall, standing at his side, who 
spoke to him thus: “Hear, thou wretched man! why dost thou 
not get u;)?" 

He replied, “Sir, who are you?” 

“I am King Olaf, on whom thou hast called.” 

“Oh, my good lord! gladly would I raise myself; but I lie 
bound with iron and with chains on my legs, and also the 
other men who lie here.” 

Thereupon the king accosts him with the words, “Stand up 
at once, and be not afraid; for thou art loose.” 

He awoke immediately, and told his comrades what had 
appeared to him in this dream. They told him to stand up, 
and try if it was true. He stood up, and observed that he was 
loose. Now said his fellow-prisoners this would help him but 
little, for the door was locked both on the inside and on the 
outside. Then an old man who sat there in a deplorable con- 
dition put in his word, and told him not to doubt the mercy of 
the man who had loosened his chains: “For he has wrought 
this miracle on thee that thou shouldst enjoy his mercy, and 
hereafter be free, without sufieiing more misery and torture. 
Mal-P haste, then, and seek the door; and if thou art able to 
slip out, thou art saved.” 

He did so, found the door open, slipped out, and away to the 
forest. As soon- as the Vendland people were aware of this 
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they set loose the dogs, and pursued him in great haste; and 
the poor man lay hid, and saw well where they were following 
him. But now the hounds lost the trace when they came 
nearer, and all the eyes that sought him were struck with a 
blindness, so that nobody could find him, although he lay 
before their feet; and they all returned home, vexed that they 
could not find him. King Olaf did not permit this man’s 
destruction after he had reached the forest, and restored him 
also to his health and hearing; for they had so long tortured 
and beaten him that he had become deaf. At last he came on 
board of a sliip, with two other Christian men who had been 
long afflicted in that country. All of them worked zealously 
in this vessel, and so had a successful flight. Then he repaired 
to the holy man’s house, strong and fit to bear arms. Now he 
was vexed at his vow, went from his promise to the holy king, 
ran away one day, and came in the evening to a bonde who 
gave him lodging for God’s sake. Then in the night he saw 
three girls coming to him; and handsome and nobly dressed 
were they. They spoke to him directly, and sharply repri- 
manded him for having been so bold as to run from the good 
king who had shown so much compassion to him, first’in freeing 
him from his irons, and then from the prison; and yet he had 
deserted the mild master into whose service he had entered. 
Then he awoke full of terror, got up early, and told the house- 
father his dream. The good man had nothing so earnest in 
life as to send him back to the holy place. This miracle was 
first written down by a man who himself saw the man, and 
the marks of the chains upon his body. 

[Ch.\pter XXXVIII. King Sigurd Marries Cecilia. — ^In 
the last period of King Sigurd’s life, his new and extraordinary 
resolution was whispered about — that he would be divorced 
from his queen, and would take Cecilia, who was a great man’s 
daughter, to wife. He ordered accordingly a great feast to be 
prepared, and intended to hold his wedding with her in Bergen. 
Now when Bishop Magne heard this, he was very sorry; and one 
day the bishop goes to the king’s hall, and with him a priest 
called Sigurd, who was afterwards bishop of Bergen. When 
they came to the king’s hall, the bishop sent the king a message 
that he would like to meet him; and asked the king to come 
out to him. He did so, and came out with a drawn sword in 
his hand. He received the bishop kindly, and asked him to 
go in and sit down to table with him. 

The bishop replies, “I have other business now. Is it true. 
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sire, what is told me, that thou hast the intention of marrying, 
and of driving away thy queen, and taking another wife?” 

The king said it was true. 

Then the bishop changed countenance, and angrily replied, 
“How can it come into your mind, sire, to do such an act in 
our bishopric as to betray God’s word and law, and the holy 
church? It surprises me that you treat with contempt our 
episcopal office, and your own royal office. I will now do 
what is my duty; and in the name of God, of the holy Kin g 
Olaf, of Peter the apostle, and of the other saints, forbid thee 
this wickedness." 

While he thus spoke he stood straight up, as if stretching 
out his neck to the blow, and as if ready if the king chose to 
let the sword fall; and the priest Sigurd, who afterwards was 
bishop, has declared that the sky appeared to him no bigger 
than a calf’s skin, so frightful did the appearance of the king 
present itself to him. The king returned to the hall, however, 
without saying a word; and the bishop went to his house and 
home so cheerful and gay that he laughed, and saluted every 
child on his way, and was playing with his fingers. Then the 
priest Sigurd asked him the reason; saying, “Why are you so 
cheerful, sir? Do you not consider that the lang may be 
exasperated against you? and would it not be better to get 
out of the way?” 

Then said the bishop, “It appears to me more likely that he 
will not act so; and besides, what death could be better, or more 
desirable, than to leave life for the honour of God? or to die 
for the holy cause of Christianity and our own office, by pre- 
venting that which is not right? I am so cheerful because I 
have done what I ought to do.” 

There was much noise in the town about this. The king 
got ready for a journey, and took with him com, malt, and 
honey. He went south to Stavanger, and prepared a feast 
there for his marriage with Cecilia. When the bishop ^ who 
ruled there heard of this he went to the king, and asked if it 
were true that he intended to marry in the lifetime of the queen. 

The king said it was so. 

The bishop answers, "If it be so, sire, you must know how 
much such a thing is forbidden to inferior persons. Now it 
appears as if you thought it was allowable for you, because you 
have great power, and that it is proper for you, although it is 
against right and propriety; but I do not know how you will 

> Remald, an Englishman by birth. 
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do it in our bishopric, dishonouring thereby God’s command, 
the holy church, and our episcopal authority. But you must 
bestow a great amount of gifts and estates on this foundation, 
and thereby pay the mulct due to God and to us for such 
transgression.” 

Then said the king, “Take what thou wilt of our possessions. 
Thou art far more reasonable than Bishop Ma^e.” 

Then the king went away, as well pleased with this bishop 
as ill pleased with him who had laid a prohibition on him. 
Thereafter the king married the girl, and loved her tenderly.] 

Chapter XXXIX. Improvement of the Merchant Town 
OF Konghelle. — ^King Sigurd improved the town of Konghelle 
so much, that there was not a greater town in Norway at the 
time, and he remained there long for the defence of the frontiers. 
He built a king’s house in the castle, and imposed a duty on all 
the districts in the neighbourhood of the town, as well as on 
the townspeople — that every person of nine years of age and 
upwards should bring to the castle five missile stones for weapons, 
or as many large stakes sharp at one end and five ells long. In 
the castle the king built a cross-church of timber, and carefully 
put together, as far as regards the wood and other materials. 
This cross-church was consecrated in the twenty-fourth year of 
King Sigurd’s reign [1127]. Here the king deposited the piece 
of the holy cross, and many other holy relics. It was called the 
Castle church; and before the high altar he placed the tables 
he had got made in the Greek country, which were of copper 
and silver, all gilt, and beautifully adorned with jewels. Here 
was also the shrine which the Danish king Eric Eymund ^ had 
sent to King Sigurd; and the altar book, written with gold 
letters, which the patriarch [in Constantinople] had presented 
to King Sigurd. 

Chapter XL. King Sigurd’s Death. — ^Three years after the 
consecration of the cross-church, when King Sigurd was stopping 
at Oslo, he fell sick. [Then his friends entreated him to separate 
from his wife (Cecilia), which she herself also desired; and she 
entreated the king that she might be allowed to go away, as it 
would be most for his advantage. The king said, “Little did 
I think that thou wouldst leave me like the others ” ; and turned 
from her, and became red as blood in the face. She went away 
nevertheless.] His illness now increased, and he died of it; 
and his body was removed for burial to Oslo. He died the 
night before Mary’s-mass [26 March, 1130], and was buried in 

1 r);iTii9h Ilfl '-. 7 , 
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Halyard’s church, where he was laid in the stone wall without 
the choir on the south side. His son Magnus was in the town 
at the time, and took possession of the whole of the king’s 
treasury when King Sigurd died. Sigurd had been king of 
Norway twenty-seven years from the death of his father Magnus 
Barefoot, and was forty years of age when he died. The time 
of his reign was good for the country; for there was peace, and 
crops were good. 



XIV 

MAGNUS THE BLIND » AND HARALD GILLE * 

OiAPiER I Magnus and Haeald proclaimed Kings — King 
Siguid s son Magnus was proclaimed m Oslo king of all the 
country immediately after his father’s death, according to the 
oatli which the whole nation had sworn to Kmg Sigurd, and 
many went into his service and many became his lendermen 
Magnus was the handsomest man then in Norway, of a passionate 
tempei and cruel, but distinguished in bodily exercises The 
favour of the people he owed most to the respect for his fathei 
He was a great drinker, greeay of money, hard, and obstinate 
Harald Gille, on the other hand, was veiy pleasing in inter 
course, gay and full of mirth and so generous that he spared 
in nothing for the sake of his fnends He willingly listened to 
good advice, so that he allowed others to consult with him and 
give counsel With all this he obtained faiour and a good 
repute, and many men attached themseh es as much to him as 
to King Magnus Harald was in Tunsberg when he heard of 
his brother Kmg Sigurd’s death He called together his fnends 
to a meeting, and it was resolved to hold the Hauge Thing® 
there m the town At this Thmg, Harald was chosen kmg of 
half the country, and it was called a forced oath which had been 
taken from him to renounce his paternal heritage Then 
Harald formed a hird and appomted lendermen, and very 
soon he had as many people about him as Kmg Magnus Then 
men went between them, and matters stood m this way for 
seven days, but King Magnus, finding he had fewer people, 
was obliged to give way and to divide the kingdom with Harald 
in two parts The kingdom accordmgly was so divided that 
each of them should have the half part of the kingdom which 
Kang Sigurd had possessed, but that King Magnus alone should 
mherit the fleet of ships, the table service, the valuable articles, 
and tl e movable effects which had belonged to his father King 

' Magnus reigned from 1130 to rrgs 
HaraJd Gille Christ, from 1130 to 1136 
‘ Hauge Thmg means a Thing held at the Haugar, 1 e tumuli or burial 
mounds at Tunsberg The spot is now called Mollebakke 
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Sigurd He was notwithstanding the least satisfied with his 
share Although they were of such different dispositions, they 
ruled the country for some time in peace King Harald had a 
son called Sigurd, by Tora, a daughter of Guttoim Graabarde 
King Harald afterwards roamed Ingend, a daughter of Rogn 
vald, who was a son of the Swedish king Inge Steinkelson 
King Magnus was roamed to a daughter of Knut Lavard ^ and 
she was sister of the Danish king Valdemar, but King Magnus 
having no affection for her sent her back to Denmark, and 
from that da> everything went ill with him, and he brought 
upon himself the enmity of her family 
Chapter II Of the Forces or Harvld and Magnus 
[1134] — When the two relatives, Harald and Magnus, had 
been about three years kings of Norw aj , they both passed the 
fourth winter m the town of Nidaros and invited each other as 
guests, but their people were always ready for a fight In 
spring King Magnus sailed southwards, along the land with his 
fleet, and drew all the men he could obtam out of each district, 
and sounded his fnends if they would strengthen lum with 
their power to take the kingly digrut} from Harald, and give 
him such a portion of the kingdom as might be suitable, repre 
sentmg to them that King ^rald had already renounced the 
kingdom by oath King Magnus obtained the consent of many 
powerful men The same sprmg Harald went to the Uplands, 
and by the upper road eastward to X iken, and when he heard 
what King Magnus w as doing, he also drew together men on his 
side Wheresoever the two parties went they killed the cattle, 
or even the people, upon the farms of the adverse party King 
Magnus had bj far most people, for the mam strength of the 
country la) open to him for collecting men from it King 
Haiald was in X'lken on the east side of the fjord,^ and collected 
men, while the) were doing each other damage in propert) 
and life King Harald had with him Knstrod, lus brothei by 
the mother s side, and many other lendermen, but King Magnus 
had many more King Harald was with his forces at a place 
called Fora® in Rannke, and went from thence towards the 
sea The evening before Saint Laurence-day [9 August, 1134] 
they had their supper at a place called Fyrihev,* while the 
guard kept a watch on horseback all around the house Tne 
watchmen observed King Magnus s army hastening tow aids 
' Eric Eiegod’s son duke in South Jutland, o 6 1131 
• Ihe Oslo or Christianii fjord 
“Now Foss in Tungc BohusKn 
‘ Now Farlof in Tunge 
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the house, and consisting of full 6000 [7200] men, while King 
Harald had but 1500 [1800]. Now come the watchmen who 
had to bring the news to King Harald of what was going on, and 
say that King Magnus’s army was now very near the house. 

The king says, “ What will my relative King Magnus Sigurdson 
have? He wants not surely to fight me?” 

Thjostolf Aaleson replies, “You must certainly, sire, make 
preparation for that, both for yourself and your men. King 
Magnus has been drawing together an army all the summer for 
the purpose of giving you battle when he meets you.” 

Then King Harald stood up, and ordered his men to take 
their arms. “We shall fight, if our relative King Magnus 
wants to fight us.” 

Then the war-homs sounded, and all Harald’s men went out 
from the house to an enclosed field, and set up their banners. 
King Harald had on two shirts of ring-mail, but his brother 
Kristrod had no armour on; and a gallant man he was. When 
King Magnus and his men saw King Harald’s troop they drew 
up and made their array, and made their line so long that 
they could surround the whole of King Harald’s troop. So 
says Halldor Skvalldre: 

King Magnus on the battle-plain 
From his long troop-line bad great gain; 

The plain was drenched with warm blood. 

Which lay a red and reeking flood. 

Chapter III. Battle at Fyeiliev. — ^King Magnus had the 
holy cross ^ carried before him in this battle, and the battle 
was great and severe. The king’s brother Kristrod had pene- 
trated with his troop into the middle of King Magnus’s array, 
and cut down on each side of him, so that people gave way 
before him everywhere. But a powerful bonde who was in 
King Harald’s array raised his spear with both hands, and 
drove it through between Kristrod’s shoulders, so that it came 
out at his breast; and thus fell Ejistrod. Many who were near 
asked the bonde why he had done so foul a deed. 

The bonde replies, “He knows the consequences now of 
slaughtering my cattle in summer, and taking all that was in 
my house, and forcing me to follow him here. I determined to 
give him some return when the opportunity came.” 

After this King Harald’s army took to flight, and he fled 
himself, with all his men. Many fell: and Ingemar of Ask,® a 

‘ The relic brought home from Jerusalem by Sigurd the Crusader seems 
here to be meant. 

’ A large farm in Norderhov, Ringeiike. 
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great chief and lenderman, got there his death-wound; and he 
sang while dying these verses; 

Some witch 'Wife’s power, 

la evil hour, 

hlade me leave home, 

And here to come. 

This shaft, I know, 

Shot from elm bow. 

Will hinder me 
My Ash ^ to see, 

Theie fell nearly sixty of King Harald’s hird-men, and he 
himself fled eastward to Viken to his ships, and went out of the 
count! y to King Eric in Denmark. So says Halldor Skvalldre: 

Thou who m battle-field hast stnven 
Now to thy occan*steed art driven. 

And o'er the blue hdd now must nde 
To meet Kmg Erie m his pnde. 

The smooth-tongued Jutland king, who reigns 
O'er the brave men of Holstem’s plains, 

Will give thee troops again to vi© — 

Again with Magnus strength to try 

So says also Einar Skuleson: 

The youth who scatters, frank and free, 

The shining gold — ^fire of the sea — 

Seeks Scania's sand o’er the blue meads. 

The fields in which the grey fish feeds; 

' He who the witches’ horses stills. 

Ravens and wolves, and their maws fills. 

To the great King of Denmark hies — 

To get his armed aid he tries.* 

Kmg Harald sought the Danish king Eric Eymund, to obtain 
help and aid from him; and they met in Sealand. King Eric 
received him well, and principally because they had sworn to 
each other to be as brothers®; and gave him Halland as a fief 
to rule over, and gave him seven long-ships, but without equip- 
ment. Thereafter King Harald went northwards through 
Halland, and many Northmen came to meet him. After thus 
battle King Magnus subdued the whole country, giving hfe and 
safety to all who were wounded, and had them taken care of 
equally with his own men. He then called the whole countiy 
his own, and had a choice of the best men who were in the 

> A pun seems intended on the name of his bouse — Ask, the ash. 

• The whole of this strophe is merely to say that Harald sought refuge 
with King Enc. 

* These brotherhoods, by which one man was bound by oath to aid or 
avenge another, were common in the Middle Ages among all ranks. 
"Sworn brothers’’ is still a common expression with us. 
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country. When they held a council among themselves after- 
wards, Sigurd Sigurdson, Tore Ingeridsson, and all the men of 
most understanding, advised that they should keep their forces 
together in Viken, and remain there, in case Harald should 
return from the south; but King Magnus would take his own 
way, and went north to Bergen. There he sat all winter, and 
allowed his men to leave him; on which the lendermen returned 
home to their own houses. 

Chapter IV. Death of Asbjorn and of Nereid. — King 
Harald came to Konghelle with the men who had followed him 
from Denmark. The lendermen and town’s burgesses collected 
a force against him, which they drew up in a thick array above 
the town. King Harald landed from his ships, and sent a 
message to the bonder, desiring that they would not deny him 
his land, as he wanted no more than what of right belonged to 
him. Then mediators went between them; and it came to this, 
that the bonder dismissed their troops, and submitted to him. 
Thereupon he bestowed fiefs and property on the lendermen, 
that they might stand by liim, and paid to the bonder who 
joined him the lawful mulcts for what they had lost. A great 
body of men attached themselves, therefore, to King Harald; 
and he proceeded northwards to Viken, where he gave peace to 
all men, except to King Magnus’s people whom he plundered 
and killed wherever he found them. And when he came north 
to Sarpsborg, he took prisoners two of King Magnus’s lender- 
men, Asbjorn and his brother Nereid; and gave them the 
choice that one should be hanged, and the other thrown into 
the Sarpsborg waterfall, and they might choose as they pleased. 
.\sbjom chose to be thrown into the cataract, for he was the 
elder of the two, and this death appeared the most dreadful; 
and so it was done. Halldor Skvalldre tells of this: 

Asbjorn, who opposed the king. 

O’er the wild cataract they fling: 

Nereid, who opposed the king. 

Must on Hagbart's high tree swing. 

The king gives food in many a way 
To foul-mouthed beasts and birds of prey : 

The generous men who dare oppose 
Are treated as the worst of foes. 

Thereafter King Harald proceeded north to Tunsberg, where 
he was well received, and a large force gathered to him. 

Chapter V. Of the Counsels Proposed. — When King 
Magnus, who was in Bergen, heard these tidings, he called 
together all the chiefs who were in the town, and asked them 
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their counsel, and what they should now do. Then Sigurd 
Sigurdson said, “Here I can give a good advice. Let a ship 
be manned with good men, and put me, or any other lender- 
man, to command itj send it to thy relative King Harald, and 
offer him peace according to the conditions upright men may 
determine upon, and offer him the half of the kingdom. It 
appears to me probable that King Harald, by the words and 
counsel of good men, may accept this offer, and thus there may 
be a peace established between you.” 

Then King Magnus replied, “This proposal I will not accept 
of; for of what advantage would it be, after we have gained 
the whole kingdom in summer, to give away the half of it now? 
Give us some other counsel.” 

Then Sigurd Sigurdson answered, “It appears to me, sire, 
that your lendermen who in autumn asked your leave to return 
home will now sit at home, and will not come to you. At that 
time it was much against my advice that you dispersed so 
entirely the people we had collected; for I could well suppose 
that Hardd would come back to Viken as soon as he heard 
that it was without a chief. Now there is still another counsel, 
and it is but a poor one; but it may turn out useful to us. Send 
out your pursuivants,^ and send other people with them, and 
let them go against the lendermen who will not join you in 
your necessity, and kill them; and bestow tbeir property on 
others who will give you help, although they may have been of 
small importance before. Let them drive together the people, 
the bad as well as the good; and go with the men you can thus 
assemble against King Har^d, and give him battle.” 

The king replies, “It would be unpopular to put to death 
people of distinction, and raise up inferior people who often 
break faith and law, and the country would be still worse off. 
I would like to hear some other counsel still.” 

Sigurd replies, “It is difficult for me now to give advice, as 
you will neither make peace nor give battle. Let us go north 
to Drontheim, where the main strength of the countiy is most 
inclined to our side; and on the way let us gather all the men 
we can. It may be that these liver-borderers ® will be tired 

of such a long stride after us.” 

The king replies, “We must not fly from thop whom we 
beat in summer. Give some better counsel still. 


‘The Giester, or pursuivants, were a lower class of men-at-arms than 
the hird-men, the king’s body^gu^d. 

• The dwellers by the liver Gotha. 
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Then Sigurd stood up, and said, while he was preparing to 
go out, “I wiU now give you the counsel which I see you will 
take, and wliich must have its course. Sit here in Bergen 
until Harald comes with his troops, and then you will either 
sufier death or disgrace.” 

And Sigurd remained no longer at that meeting. 

Chapter VI. Of Harald's Force. — King Harald came from 
the East along the coast with a great army, and this winter is 
called on that account the Crowd-winter. King Harald came 
to Bergen on Christmas eve, and landed with his fleet at Flore- 
vaag^j but would not fight on account of the sacred season. 
But King Magnus prepared for defence in the town. He erected 
a stone-slinging machine out on the holm [now Bergenhus], 
and had iron chains and wooden booms laid across over the 
passage from the King’s bridge to the North-ness, and to the 
Monks’ bridge. He had caltrops made, and thrown into Saint 
John’s Fields,* and did not suspend these works except during 
the three holy days of Christmas. The last holyday of Yule 
[7 January, 1135] King Harald ordered his war-horns to 
sound the gathering of his men for going to the town; and, 
during the Yule holy days, his army had been increased by 
about goo [1080] men. 

Chapter VII. King Magnus taken Prisoner. — ^King Harald 
made a promise to King Olaf the Saint for victory, that he would 
build an Olaf’s church in the town at his own expense. King 
Magnus drew up his men in the Christ-church yard; but King 
Harald laid his vessels first at the North-ness. Now when King 
Magnus and his people saw that, they turned round towards 
the town, and to the end of the harbour; but as they passed 
through the street * many of the burgesses ran into their houses 
and homes, and those who went across the St. John's Fields 
ran upon the caltrops. Then King Magnus and his men per- 
ceived that King Harald had rowed with all his men across to 
Hegravik [now Sand-Viken], and landed there, and had gone 
from thence the upper road up the hill opposite to the town. 
Now Magnus returned back again through the streets, and then 
his men fled from him in all directions; some up to the Fjelds 
[Floifjeldet], some up to the neighbourhood of the convent of 
nuns, some to churches, or hid themselves as they best could. 
King Magnus fled to his ship; but there was no possibility of 

^ At AskQen near Bergen. 

• Now Engen in Bergen. St. John’s Church was hardly built then, 1135. 

• Now Ovr^y'dp" ''hove Ty'^'^hryi^srpn 
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getting away, for the iron chains outside prevented the passage 
of vessels. He had also but few men with him, and therefore 
could do nothing. Einar Skuleson tells of this in the song 
of Harald: 

For a whole week an iron chain 
Cut oU all sailing to the main: 

Bergen’s blue stable was locked fast — 

Her floating wains could not get past. 

Soon after Harald’s people came out to the ships, and then 
King Magnus was made prisoner. He was sitting behind in 
the forecastle upon the chests of the high seat, and at his side 
Hakon Fauk, his mother’s brother, who was very popular but 
was not considered very wise, and Ivar Ossurson. They, and 
many others of King Magnus’s friends, were taken, and some 
of them killed on the spot. 

Chapter VIII. Kihg Magnhs Mutilated. — Thereafter King 
Harald had a meeting of his counsellors, and desired their 
counsel; and in this meeting the judgment was given that Magnus 
should be deposed from his dominions, and should no longer 
be called king. Then he was delivered to the king’s slaves, 
who mutilated him, gouged out both his eyes, cut ofi one foot, 
and at last castrated him. Ivar Ossurson was blinded, and 
TTalfon Fauk killed. The whole country then was reduced to 
obedience under King Harald. Afterwards it was diligently 
examined who were King Magnus’s best friends, or who knew 
most of his concealments of treasure or valuables. The holy 
cross King Magnus had kept beside him since the battle of 
Fyrisleiv, but would not teU where it was deposited for j5re- 
servation. Bishop Reinald of Stavanger, who was an English- 
man, was considered very greedy of money. He was a great 
friend of King Magnus, and it was thought likely that great 
treasure and valuables had been given into his keeping. Men 
were sent for him accordingly, and he came to Bergen, where 
it was insisted against him that he had some knowledge of such 
treasure; but he denied it altogether, would not admit it, and 
offered to clear himself by ordeal. King Harald would not 
have this, but laid on the bishop a money fine oi fifteen m^ks 
of gold, which he should pay to the king. The bishop declared 
he would not thus impoverish his bishop’s see, but would rather 
offer his life. On this they hanged the bishop out on the holm, 
beside the sling machine.* As he going to the gallows he 
threw the sock from his foot, and said with an oath, I know 

1 A mark - 8 os. 'The date o£ tne bishop’s death was 18 Jan., 1135. 
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no more about King Magnus’s treasure than what is in this 
sock”; and in it there was a gold ring. Bishop Reinald was 
buried at North-ness in Mich^’s church, and this deed was 
much blamed. After this Harald GiUe was sole king of Norway 
as long as he lived. 

Chapter IX. Extraordinary Omens in Konghelle [1135]. 
— Five years after King Sigurd’s death remarkable occurrences 
took place in Konghelle. Guttorm, a son of Harald Flette, and 
Siemund Husfreya, were at that time the king’s officers there. 
Saeraund was married to Ingeborg, a daughter of the priest 
Andreas Brunson. Their sons were Paul Flip and Gunne Fis. 
Saemund’s natural son was called Aasmund. Andreas Brunson 
was a very remarkable man, who carried on divine service in 
the Cross church. His wife ^ was called Solveig. John Loft- 
son,® who was then eleven years old, was in their house to be 
fostered and educated. The priest Loft Saemundson, John’s 
father, was also in the town at that time. It happened now 
in Konghelle, the next Sunday night [14 April] after Easter 
week, that there was a great noise in the streets through the 
whole town, as if the king was going through with all his hird- 
men. The dogs were so affected that nobody could hold them, 
but they slipped loose; and when they came out they ran mad, 
biting all that came in their way, people and cattle. All who 
were bitten by them till the blood came turned raging mad; 
and pregnant women were taken in labour prematurely, and 
became mad. From Easter to Ascension-day [16 May], these 
portentous circumstances took place almost every night. People 
were dreadfully alarmed at these wonders; and many made 
themselves ready to remove, sold their houses, and went out 
to the country districts, or to other towns. The most intelli- 
gent men looked upon it as something extremely remarkable; 
were in dread of it; and said, as it proved to be, that it was an 
omen of important events which had not yet taken place. And 
the priest Andreas, on Whit Sunday [26 May], made a long 
and excellent speech, and turned the conclusion of it to the 
distressing situation of the townspeople; telling them to muster 
courage, and not lay waste their excellent town by deserting it, 
but rather to take the utmost care in all things, and use the 
greatest foresight against all dangers, as of fire or the enemy, 
and to pray to God to have mercy on them. 

* The Catholic priests appear to have had wives at that time in Norway, 
and celibacy to have been confined to the monks. 

• Jo^n T-off^on of Ortde fr 
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Chapter X. The Rise of War in Konghelle. — ^Thirteen 
loaded merchant ships made ready to leave the town, intending 
to proceed to Bergen; but eleven of them were lost, men and 
goods, and all that was in them; the twelfth was lost also, but 
the people were saved, although the cargo went to the bottom. 
At that time the priest Loft went north to Bergen, with all 
that belonged to him, and arrived safely. The merchant vessels 
were lost on Saint Laurence eve [10 August], The Danish 
king Eric Eymund, and the Archbishop Ossur,^ both sent notice 
to Konghelle to keep watch on their town; and said the Vend- 
land people had a great force on foot with which they made 
war far around on Christian people, and usually gained the 
victory. But the townspeople attended very little to this 
warning, were indifferent, and forgot more and more the dread- 
ful omens the longer it was since they happened. On the holy 
Saint Laurence day, while the words of high mass were spoken, 
came the Vendland king Rettibur* to Konghelle with two hundred 
and fifty Vendland cutters, and in each cutter were forty-four 
men and two horses. The king’s sister’s son Dunimiz, and 
Unibur, a chief who ruled over many people, were with him. 
These two chiefs rowed at once, with all their troops, up the 
east arm of the Gotha river past Hisingen, and thus came down 
to the town; but a part of the fleet lay in the western arm, and 
r^^TT ip so to the town. They made fast their ships at the piles, 
and landed their horses, and rode over the height of Brattaas, 
and from thence up around the town. Einar, a relation of 
priest Andreas, brought these tidings up to the Castle church; 
for there the whole inhabitants of the town were gathered to 
hear high mass. Einar came just as the priest Andreas was 
holding his discourse; and he told the people that an army was 
sailing up against the town with a great number of ships of 
war and that some people were riding over Brattaas. Many 
said’ it must be the Danish king Eric, arid from him they might 
expect peace. The people ran down into the town to their 
properties, armed themselves, and went down upon the piers, 
whence they immediately saw there was an enemy and an 
immense army. Nine East-country* trading vessels belonpng 
to the merchants were afloat in the river at the piers. Ihe 
merchants took these, armed themselves, and defended them- 

t This Ossuiv-or Asserus, As^erus, or Atscherus— was the first arch- 
bishOD of Lund in Scania, and died in 1137. ^ 

” • I^tibor, Duke of Forpommem; he became a Christian before his death 

^i ”hipq trading to the Baltic countries, espedaUy Gotland and Russia. 
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selves long, well, and manfully. There was a hard battle, and 
resistance, before the merchant vessels were cleared of their 
men; and in this conflict the Vendland people lost a hundred 
and fifty of their ships, with all the men on board. When 
the battle was sharpest the townsmen stood upon the piers,^ 
and shot at the heathens. But when the fight slackened the 
burgesses fled up to the town, and from thence into the castle; 
and the men took with them all their valuable articles, and 
such goods as they could carry. Solveig and her daughters, 
with two other women, went on shore, when the Vendlanders 
took possession of the merchant vessels. Now the Vendlanders 
landed, and mustered their men, and discovered their loss. 
Some of them went up into the town, some on board the 
merchant ships, and took all the goods they pleased; and then 
they set fire to the town, and burnt it and the ships. They 
hastened then with all their army to assault the castle. 

Chapter XI. The Second Battle. — King Rettibur made 
an offer to those who were in the castle that they should go out, 
and he would give them their lives, weapons, clothes, silver, and 
gold; but all exclaimed against it, and went out on the forti- 
fication: some shot, some threw stones, some sharp stakes. It 
was a great battle, in which many fell on both sides, but by far 
the most of the Vendlanders. Solveig came up to a large farm 
called Solberg, and brought the news. A message war-token 
was there split, and sent out to Skurbaagar,® where there 
happened to be a joint ale -drinking feast, and many men 
were assembled. A bonde called Give Stormund [Big-mouth] 
was there, who immediately sprang up, took helmet and shield, 
and a great axe in his hand, and said, “Stand up, brave lads, 
and take your weapons. Let us go help the townspeople; for 
it would appear shameful to every man who heard of it, if we 
sit here sipping our ale, while good men in the town are losing 
their fives by our neglect.” 

Many made an objection, and said they would only be 
losing their own lives, without being of any assistance to 
the townspeople. 

Then said Give, “Although all of you should hold back, 
I will go alone; and one or two heathens, at any rate, shall 
fall before I fall.” 

* The piers here spoken of are merdy wooden gangways or stages on 
piles from the shore to the ship; and every warehouse or dwelling on the 
side of a river or harbour has such a pier for itself in Norway. 

* These farms lay in the north-east of Konghelle, towards where the town 
of Kongelf is. 
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He ran down to the town, and a few men after him to see 
what he would do, and also whether they could assist him in 
any way. When he came near the castle, and the heathens 
saw him, they sent out eight men fully armed against him; 
and when they met, the heathen men ran and surrounded him 
on all sides. Give lifted his axe, and struck behind him with 
the extreme point of it, hitting the neck of the man who was 
coming up behind him, so that his throat and jawbone were 
cut through, and he fell dead backwards. Then he heaved his 
axe forwards, and struck the next man in the head, and clove 
him down to the shoulders. He then fought with the others, 
and killed two of them; but was much wounded himself. The 
four who remained took to flight, but Give ran after them. 
There was a ditch before them, and two of the heathens jumped 
into it, and Give killed them both; but he stuck fast himself 
in the ditch, so that two of the eight heathens escaped. The 
men who had followed Give took him up, and brought him back 
to Skurbaagar, where his wounds wore bound and healed; and 
it was the talk of the people, that no single man had ever 
made such a bloody onset. Two lendermen, Sigurd Gyrdson 
a brother of Philip, and Sigard, came with 600 [720] men to 
Skurbaagar; on wliicli Sigurd turned back with 400 [480] men. 
He was but little respected afterwards, and soon died. Sigard, 
on the other hand, proceeded with soo [240] men towards the 
town; and they gave battle to the heathens, and were all slain. 
While the Vendlanders were storming the castle, their king and 
his chiefs were out of the battle. At one place there was a man 
among the Vendlanders shooting with a bow, and killing a man 
for every arrow; and two men stood before him, and covered 
him with their shields. Then Ssmund Husfreya said to his 
son Aasmund, that they should both shoot together at this 
bowman. “But I will shoot at the man who holds the shield 
before him.” He did so, and he knocked the shield down a little 
before the man; and in the same instant Aasmund shot between 
the shields, and the arrow hit the bowman in the forehead, so 
that it came out at his neck, and he fell down dead. When 
the Vendlanders saw it they howled like dogs, or like wolves. 
Then King Rettibur called to them that he would give them 
safety and life, but they refused terms. The heathens again 
made a hard assault. Gne of the heathens in particular fought 
so bravely, and ventured so near, that he came quite up to the 
castle gate, and pierced the man who stood outside the gate 
with his sword; and although they used both arrow and spear 
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against him, and he had neither shield nor helmet, nothing could 
touch him, for he was so skilled in witchcraft that weapon 
could not wound him. Then priest Andreas took consecrated 
fire; blew upon it; cut tinder in pieces, and laid it on the fire; 
and then laid the tinder on the arrow-point, and gave it to 
Aasmund. He shot this arrow at the warlodc; and the shaft 
hit so well that it did its business, and the man of witchcraft 
fell dead. Then the heathens crowded together as before, 
howling and whining dreadfully; and all gathered about their 
king, on which the Christians believed that they were holding 
a council about retreating. The interpreters, who understood 
the Vendland tongue, heard the chief Unibur make the following 
speech: “These people are brave, and it is difficult to make 
anything of them; and even if we took all the goods in their 
town, we might willingly give as much more that we had never 
come here, so great has been our loss of men and chiefs. Early 
in the day, when we began to assault the castle, they defended 
themselves first with arrows and spears; then they fought against 
us with stones; and now with sticks and staves, as against dogs. 
I see from this that they are in want of weapons and means of 
defence; so we shall make one more hard assault, and try their 
strength.” It was as he said, that they now fought with 
stakes; because, in the first assault, they had imprudently used 
up all their missile weapons and stones; and now when the 
Christians saw the number of their stakes diminishing, they 
clave each stake in two. The heathens now made a very hot 
attack, and rested themselves between whiles, and on both 
sides they were exhausted. During a rest the Vendland king 
Rettibur again offered terms, and that they should retain the 
weapons, clothes, and silver they could carry out of the castle. 
Sasmund Husfreya had fallen, and the men who remained gave 
the counsel to deliver up the castle and themselves into the 
power of the heathens: but it was a foolish counsel; for the 
heathens did not keep their promises, but took all people, men, 
women, and children, and killed all of them who were wounded 
or young, or could not easily be carried with them. They took 
all the goods that were in the castle; went into the Cross church, 
and plundered it of all its ornaments. The priest Andreas gave 
King Rettibur a silver-mounted gilt sceptre, and to his sister's 
son Dunimiz he gave a gold ring. They supposed from ^s 
that he was a man of great importance in the town, and held 
him in higher respect than the others. They took away with 
them the holy cross, and also the tables which stood before the 
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altar, which Sigurd had got made in the Greek country, and 
had brought home himself. These they took, and laid flat 
down on the steps before the altar. Then the heathens went 
out of the church. Rettibur said, “This house has been 
adorned with great zeal for the God to whom it is dedicated; 
but, methinks, he has shown little regard for the town or house: 
so I see their God has been angry at those who defended them.” 
King Rettibur gave the priest Andreas the church, the shrine, 
the holy cross, the Bible, the altar-book, and four clgrks 
(prisoners); but the heathens burnt the Castle church, and all 
the houses that were in the castle. As the fire they had set to 
the church went out twice, they hewed the church down, and 
then it burnt like other houses. Then the heathens went to 
their ships with the booty; but when they mustered their 
people and saw their loss, they made prisoners of all the people, 
and divided them among the vessels. Now priest Andreas 
went on board the king’s ship with the holy cross, and there 
came a great terror over the heathens on account of the por- 
tentous circumstance which took place in the king’s ship; 
namely, it became so hot that all thought they were going to 
be burnt up. The king ordered the interpreter to ask the 
priest why this happened. He replied, that the Almighty God 
on whom the Christians believed, sent them a proof of his 
anger, that they who would not believe in their Creator pre- 
sumed to lay hands on the emblem of his suffering; and that 
there lay so much power in the cross, that such, and even 
clearer miracles, happened to heathen men who had taken the 
cross in their hands. The king had the priest put into the 
ship’s boat, and the priest Andreas carried the holy cross in his 
grasp. They led the boat along past the ship’s bow, and then 
along the side of the next ship, and then shoved it with a boat- 
hook in beside the pier. Then Andreas went with the cross by 
night to Solberg, in rain and dreadful weather; but brought it 
in good preservation.^ 

King Rettibur, and the men he had remaining, went home to 
Vendland, and many of the people who were taken at Kong- 
helle were long afterwards in slavery in Vendland; and those 
who were ransomed, and came back to Norway to their udal 
lands and properties, throve worse than before their capture. 
The merchant town of Konghclle has never since risen to the 
importance it had before this event. 

Chapter XII. Of Magnus the Blind.— -King Magnus, after 
» He took the cross to Nidaros where it was afterwards preserved, 

*11 847 
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he was deprived of sight, went north to Nidaros, where he went 
into the cloister on the holm,^ and assumed the monk's dress. 
The cloister received the farm of Great Hemes in Frosta for 
his support. King Harald alone ruled the country the following 
winter, gave all men peace and pardon who desired it, and took 
many of the men who had been with King Magnus into his 
hird. The priest Einar Skuleson says that King Harald had 
two battles in Denmark j the one at Hven Isle,® and the other 
at I^esso: 

Unwearied champion! who wast bred 
To stain thy blue-edged weapons red! 

Beneath high Hven’s rocky shore, 

The iaithless felt thy steel once more. 

And again, thus: 

On Lesso's plain the foe must quail 
’Fore him who dyes their shirts of mail. 

His storm-stretched banner o’er his head 
Flies straight, and fills the foe with dread. 

[King Harald was a very generous man. It is told that in 
his time Magnus Einarsson came from Iceland to be consecrated 
a bishop,® and the king received him well, and showed him 
much respect. When the bishop was ready to sail for Iceland 
again, and the ship was rigged out for sea, he went to the hall 
where the king was drinking, saluted him politely and warmly, 
and the king received him joyfully. The queen was sitting 
beside the king. 

Then said the king, “ Are you ready, bishop, for your voyage ? ” 

He replied that he was. 

The king said, “You come to us just now at a bad time; for 
the tables are just removed, and there is nothing at hand suitable 
to present to you. What is there to give the bishop? ” 

The treasurer replies, “Sire, as far as I know, all articles of 
any value are given away.” 

The king: "Here is a drinking goblet remaining; take this, 
bishop, it is not without value.” 

The bishop expressed his thanks for the honour shown him. 

Then said the queen, “Farewell, bishop; and a happy 
voyage.” 

Tlie king said to her, “When did you ever hear a noble lady 
say so to a bishop without giving him something?” 

She replies, “Sire, what have I to give him?” 

’The monastery on Nidarbolm at Trondbjem. 

•' iclir 0 ii®. 


* In Ozesunda 
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The king: “Thou hast the cushion under thee.” 

Thereupon this, which was covered with costly cloth, and 
was a valuable article, was given to the bishop. When the 
bishop was going away the Ung took the cushion from under 
himself and gave it him, saying, “They have long been together.” 
When the bishop arrived in Iceland to his bishop’s see, it was 
talked over what should be done with the goblet that would 
be serviceable for the king; and when the bishop asked the 
opinion of other people, many thought it should be sold, and 
the value bestowed on the poor. Then said the bishop, “I will 
take another plan. I will have a chalice made of it for this 
church, and consecrate it, so that all the saints of whom there 
are relics in this church shall let the king have some good for 
his gift every time a mass is sung over it." This chalice has 
since belonged to the bishopric of Skalholt; and of the costly 
cloth with which the cushions given him by the king were 
covered, were made the .choristers’ cloaks which are now in 
Skalholt From this the generous spirit of King Harald may 
be seen, as well as from many other things, of which but a few 
are set down here. 

King Harald took Tora, a daughter of Guttorm Graabarde, 
to be his concubine; and they had a son, who was called Sigurd. 
He had also a son by Queen Ingigerd, who was called Inge. 
The one of Harald’s daughters was called Brigitta, the other 
Maria. His daughter Brigitta was first married to the Swedish 
king Inge Halsteinson, then to Magnus Hcinrickson, and lastly 
to Birger Brose.] 

Chapter XIII. The Beginning of Sigurd Slembedegn. — 
There was a man, by name Sigurd, who was brought up in 
Norway, and was called priest Adalbrekt’s son. Sigurd’s mother 
was Tora, a daughter of Saxe of Vik,^ a sister of Sigrid, 
who was mother of King Olaf Magnusson, and of Kaare the 
king’s brother who married Borghild, a daughter of Dag Eiliv- 
son. Their sons were Sigurd of Ostraat and Dag. Sigurd of 
Ostraat’s sons were Jon of Ostraat, Torstein, and Andreas the 
Deaf. Jon was married to Sigrid, a sister of King Inge and of 
Duke Skule. This Sigurd, in his childhood, was kept at his 
book, became a clerk, and was consecrated a deacon; but as 
he ripened in years and strength he became a very clever m^, 
stout, strong, distinguished for all perfections and exercises 
beyond any of his years — ^indeed, beyond any man in Norway. 
Sigurd showed early traces of a haughty ungovernable spirit, 
* Sazvik at Strinden. 
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and was therefore called Slenabedegrf.^ He was as handsome 
a man as could be seen, with rather thin but beautiful hair. 
When it came to Sigurd’s ears that his mother said King Magnus 
was his father, he laid aside all clerkship; and as soon as he was 
old enough to be his own master, he left the country. He was 
a long time on his travels, went to Palestine; was at the Jordan 
river; and visited many holy places, as palmers usually do. 
When he came back, he applied himself to trading expeditions. 
One winter he was in Orkney with Earl Harald,^ and was with 
him when Torkel Fostre Summarlideson was killed. Sigurd 
was also in Scotland with the Scottish king David,^ and was held 
in great esteem by him. Thereafter Sigurd went to Denmark; 
and according to the account of himself and his men, he there 
submitted to' the iron ordeal to confirm his paternal descent, 
and proved by it, in the presence of five bishops, that he was 
a son of King Magnus Barefoot. So says Ivar Ingemundson,* 
in Sigurd’s song: 

The holiest five 
Of men alive — 

Bishops were they — 

Solemnly say. 

The Iron glowing 
Red hot, yet showing 
No scaitli on skin, 

Proves cause and kin. 

King Harald Gille’s friends, however, said this was only a 
lie, and deceit of the Danes against the people of Norway. 

[It is told before of Sigurd that he passed some years in 
merchant voyages, and he came thus to Iceland one winter, 
and took up his lodging with Torgil Oddson of Stadarholl in 
Saurbo; but very few knew where he was. In autumn, when 
the sheep were being driven into a fold to be slaughtered, a sheep 
that was to be caught ran to Sigurd; and as Sigurd thought 
the sheep ran to him for protection, he stretched out his hands 
to it, and lifted it over the fold dyke, and let it run to the hills, 
saying, “There are not many who seek help from me, so I may 
well help this one.” It happened the same winter that a woman 
had committed a theft, and Torgil, who was angry at her for 

‘ SIembedegn-=the bad deacon. 

‘ Harald, son of Earl Hakon (p. 320), ruled 1122-8. 

“ Reigned 1124-53. 

* Ev^ pretender to the throne appears to have had some scald, who 
took his chance with his patron. This Ivar does not appear unless as 
Sigurd’s scald, and as attached to his fortunes. In these scraps of the 
poetry of the scalds it is necessary to recollect by whom each is composed, 
and to which personage he is attached. 
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it, was going to punish her; but she ran to Sigurd to ask his 
help, and he set her upon the bench by his side. Torgil told 
him to give her up, and told him what she had committed; but 
Sigurd begged forgiveness for her, since she had come to him 
for protection, and that Toigil would dismiss the complaint 
against her, but Torgil insisted that she should receive her 
punishment. When Sigurd saw that Torgil would not listen 
to his entreaty, he started up, drew liis sword, and bade him 
take her if he dared; and Torgil seeing that Sigurd would 
defend the woman by force of arms, and observing his com- 
manding mien, guessed who he must be, desisted from pursuing 
the woman, and pardoned her. 

There were many foreign men there, and Sigurd made the 
least appearance among them. One day Sigurd came into the 
sitting-room, and a Northman who was splendidly clothed was 
playing chess with one of Torgil’s house-servants. The North- 
man cdled Sigurd, and asked him his advice how to play; but 
when Sigurd looked at the board, he saw the game was lost. 
The man who was playing against the Northman had a sore 
foot, so that one toe was bruised, and matter was coming out 
of it. Sigurd, who was sitting on the bench, takes a straw, 
and draws it along the floor, so that some young kittens ran 
after it. He drew the straw always before them, until they 
came near to the house-servant’s foot, who, jumping up with 
a scream, threw the chessmen in disorder on the board; and 
thus it was a dispute how the game had stood. This is given 
as a proof of Sigurd’s cunning. People did not know that he 
was a learned clerk until the Saturday before Easter, when 
he consecrated the holy water with chant; and the longer he 
stayed there the more he was esteemed. The summer after, 
Sigurd told Torgil, before they parted, that he might with all 
confidence address his friends to Sigurd Slembedegn. Torgil 
asked how nearly he was related to him; on which he replies, 
“I am Sigurd Slembedegn, a son of King Magnus Barefoot.” 
He then left Iceland. 

At this time Harald was sole king of Norway, and people 
generally said that he was not a man of understanding; but 
not so cruel as his relation King Magnus Sigurdson.] 

Chapter XIV. Of Sigurd Slembedegn [1136]. — When 
TTaralH Gille had been six years I^g of Norway, Sigurd came 
to the country; and many gave him the counsd to go at once 
to King Harald, declare his relationship to him, and try how 
matters would go. Sigurd accordingly went to his brother 
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King Harald, and found him in Bergen. He placed himself 
entirely in the king’s hands, disclosed who his father was, and 
asked him to acknowledge their relationship. The king gave 
him no hasty or distinct reply; but laid the matter before his 
friends in a conference at a specially appointed meeting. When 
the king’s counsellors were made acquainted with it, they said 
that if Sigurd was placed over the kingdom he would become 
too great, as King Magnus had been: and now they lived in all 
quietness, and the lendermen alone, in fact, governed the 
lungdom; and therefore they advised the king to lay a capital 
accusation against Sigurd, and have him put to death. After 
this conference it became known that the king laid an accusa- 
tion against Sigurd, because he had been at the killing of Torkel 
Fostre in the West. Torkel had accompanied Harald to Norway 
when he first came to the country, and had been one of Harald’s 
best friends. This case was followed up so severely, that a 
capital accusation against Sigurd was made, and, by the advice 
of the lendermen, was carried so far, that some of the king’s 
pursuivants went one evening late to Sigurd, and called him 
to them. They then took a boat, and rowed away with Sigurd 
from the town north to Holdhella> Sigurd sat on a chest in 
the stem of the boat, and had his suspicions that foul play was 
intended. He was clothed in blue trousers, and over his shirt 
he had a hood tied with ribands, which served him for a cloak. 
He sat looking down, and holding his hood-strings; and some- 
times moved them over his head, sometimes let them fall again 
before him. Now when they had passed the ness, and had 
come nearly to Mjolk-a, they were, part of them, drunk and 
merry, and part were rowing so eagerly that they were not 
taking notice of anything. Sigurd stood up, and went on the 
boat’s deck; but the two men who were placed to guard him 
stood up also, and followed him to the side of the vessel, holding 
by his cloak, as is the custom in guarding people of distinction. 
As he was afraid that they would catch hold of more of his 
clothes, he seized them both, and leaped overboard with them. 
The boat, in the meantime, had gone on a long way, and it 
was a long time before those on board could turn the vessel, 
and long before they could get their own men taken on board 
again; and Sigurd dived under water, and swam so far away 
that he reached the land before they could get the boat turned 
to pursue him. Sigurd, who was very swift of foot, hied up 
to the Fjelds, and the king’s men travelled about the whole 

1 • ow ® * **nt r »* ' 
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night seBking him without finding him. He lay down in a 
deft of the rocks; and as he was very cold he took off his 
trousers, cut a hole in the seat of them, and stuck his head 
through it, and^put his arms in the legs of them. He escaped 
with life this time; and the king’s men returned, and could 
not conceal their unsuccessful adventure. 

Chapter XV. Treachery towards King Harald. — Sigurd 
thought now that it would be of no use to seek any help from 
Eiing Harald again; and he kept himself concealed all the 
autumn and the beginning of winter. He lay hid in Bergen, 
in the house of a priest. King Harald was also in the town, 
and many great people with him. Now Sigurd considered how, 
with his friends’ help, he might take the king by surprise, and 
make an end of him. Many men took part in this design; and 
among them some who were King Harald’s hird-men and 
chamberlains, but who had formerly been King Magnus’s hird- 
men. They stood in great favour with the king, and some of 
them sat constantly at the king’s table. On St. Lucia’s day 
[13 December], in the evening, when they proposed to execute 
this treason, two men sat at the king’s table talking together; 
and one of them said to the king, “Sire, we two table-com- 
panions submit our dispute to your judgment, having made a 
wager of a basket of honey to him who guesses right. I say 
that you will sleep this night with your Queen Ingerid; and he 
says that you will sleep with Tora, Guttorm’s daughter.’’ 

The king answered laughing, and without suspecting in the 
least that there lay treachery under the question — that he who 
asked had lost his bet. 

They knew thus where he was to be found that night; but 
the main guard was round the house in which most people 
thought the king would sleep, \iz. that which the queen was in. 

Chapter XVI. AIcrder of King Harald. — Sigurd Slem- 
bedegn, and some men who were in his design, came in the 
night to the lodging in which King Harald was sleeping; killed 
the watchman first; then broke open the door, and went in with 
drawn swords. Ivar Kolbeinson made the first attack on King 
Harald; and as the king had been drunk when he went to bed . 
he slept sound, and aw'oke only when the men were striking at 
him. Then he said in his sleep, “Thou art treating me hardly, 
Tora.’’ She sprang up, saying, “They are treating thee hardly 
who love thee less than I do.’’ Harald was deprived of life 
[the night of 13 December, 1136]. The men who went in with 
Sigurd to the kin^r -jirere Ogmund, a son of Thrand Skage, 
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Kolbein Thorljotson of Batalder, and Erlind, an Icelander. 
Then Sigurd went out with his helpers, and ordered the men to 
be called to him who had promised him their support if he should 
get King Harald taken out of the way. Sigurd and his men 
then went on, and took a boat, set themselves to the oars, and 
rowed out in front of the king’s house; and then it was just 
beginning to be daylight. Then Sigurd stood up, spoke to those 
who were standing on the king’s pier, made known to them the 
murder of King Harald by his hand, and desired that they 
would take him, and choose him as chief according to his birth. 
Now came many swarming down to the pier from the king’s 
house; and all with one voice replied, that they would never 
give obedience or service to a man who had murdered his own 
brother. “And if thou art not his brother, thou hast no claim 
from descent to be king.’’ They clashed their weapons together, 
and adjudged all murderers to be banished and outlawed men. 
Now the king’s horn sounded, and all lendermen and hird-men 
were called together. Sigurd and his comrades saw it was best 
for them to get away; and he went northward to North Horda- 
land, where he held a Thing with the bonder, who submitted to 
him, and gave him the title of king. From thence he went to 
Sogn, and held a Thing there with the bonder, and was pro- 
claimed king. Then he went north across the Fjelds, and most 
people supported his cause. So says Ivar Ingemundson: 

On Harald’s fall 
The bonder all. 

In Hord and Sogn, 

Took Magnus’ son. 

The Things swore too 
They would be true 
To this new head, 

In Harald’s stead. 

King Harald was buried in the old Christ church.^ 

* l.e. the little Christ church, vidt p. 243. 
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THE SONS OF HARALD 
[1136-67] 

Chapter I. Beginning of the History of the Kings Sigurd 
AND Inge. — Queen Ingerid, and with her the lendermen and 
the bird which had been with King Harald, resolved to send 
a fast sailing vessel to Drontheim to make known King Harald’s 
deathj and also to desire the Drontheim people to take King 
Harald’s son Sigurd for king. He was then in the north, and 
was fostered by Gyrd Baardson. Queen Ingerid herself prcv- 
ceeded eastward immediately to Viken. Inge was the name of 
her son by King Harald, and he was then fostered by Aamunde 
Gyrdson, a grandson of Lagberse. When they came to Viken 
a Borgar-thing ^ was immediately called together, at which 
Inge, who was in the second year of his age, was chosen king. 
This resolution was supported by Aamunde and Thjostolv 
Aaleson, together with many other great chiefs. Now when 
the tidings came north to Drontheim that King Harald was 
murdered, the Drontheim people took Sigurd, King Harald’s 
son, who was then in his fourth year, to be the king; and at the 
Ore-thing this resolution was supported by Ottar Birting, Peter 
Saude-Ulvson, the brothers Guttorm of Rein and Ottar Balle 
Aasolfsson, and many other great chiefs, and many other 
people. Afterwards the whole nation almost submitted to the 
brothers, and principally because their father was considered 
holy; and the country took the oath to them, that the kingly 
power should not go to any other man as long as any of King 
Harald’s sons was alive. 

Chapter II. Of Sigurd Slembedecn. — Sigurd Slembedegn 
sailed north around Stad ; and when he came to North More, 
he found that letters and full powers had arrived before him 
from the leaders who had given in their allegiance to Harald’s 
sons; so that there he got no welcome or help. As Sigurd 
himself had but few people with him, he resolved to go with 
them to Drontheim, and seek out Magnus the Blind; for he 
had already sent a message before him to Magnus’s friends. 

'The Borgar- thing — a Thing at the Borg oi Saip or Saipsborg; one 
of the regular great Things of the country. 
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At that time King Sigurd Haraldson was in the town, and 
many great men with him; so it was not easy for Sigurd Slem- 
bedegn to come there. He had with him at this time many 
of Magnus the Blind’s friends. Now when they came to the 
town, they rowed up the river Nid to meet King Magnus, and 
fastened their land-ropes on the shore at the king’s house; but 
were obliged to set off immediately, for all the people rose 
against them. They then landed in Munkholm, and took 
Magnus the Blind out of the cloister against the will of the 
monks; for he had been consecrated a monk. It is said by 
some that Magnus willingly went with them; although it was 
differently reported, in order to make his cause appear better. 
Sigurd, immediately after Yule [1137], went forth with his 
suite, expecting aid from his relatives and Magnus’s friends, 
which they also got. Sigurd sailed with his men out of the 
fjord, and was joined afterwards by Bjorn Egilson, Gunnar of 
Gimsar, Haldor Sigurdson, Aslak Hakonson, the brothers Bene- 
dict and Eric, and also the hird which had before been with 
King Magnus, and many others. With this troop they went 
south to More, and down to the mouth of Raumsdal fjord. 
Here Sigurd and Magnus divided their forces, and Sigurd went 
immediately westwards across the sea. King Magnus again 
proceeded to the Uplands, where he expected much help and 
strength, and which he obtained. He remained there the winter 
and all the summer, and had many people with him; but King 
Inge proceeded against him with all his forces, and they met at 
a place called Minne.^ There was a great battle, at which 
Eling Magnus had the most people. It is related that Thjostolv 
Aaleson carried King Inge in his belt as long as the battle 
lasted, and stood under the banner; but Thjostolv was hard 
pressed by fatigue and fighting; and it is commonly said that 
King Inge there got his ill health which he retained all his life 
afterward, so that his back was knotted into a hump, and the 
one foot was shorter than the other; and he was besides so 
infirm that he could scarcely walk as long as he lived. The 
defeat began to turn upon Magnus and lus men; and in the 
front rank of his array fell Torkel, Haldor Sigurdson, Bjorn 
Egilson, Gunnar of Gimsar, and a great number of his men, 
before he himself would take to his horse and fly. So says 
Kolle the Wise: 

Thy aiTow-stonn on Minna’s banks 

Fast thinn’d the foemen’s strongest ranks; 


' At the south end of Lake Mjdsen. 
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Thy good sword hewed the raven’s feast 
On Minna’s banks up in the East. 

Shield clashed on shield, and buc^ers broke 
Under thy battle-axe’s stroke; 

While thou, uncovered, urged the fray, 

Thy shield and mail-coat thrown away. 

And also this: 

The king to heaven belonging ‘ fled, 

When thou,* in war’s quick death-game bred, 

Unmailed, shieldless, on the plain 
His heavy steel-clad guards hadst slain. 

The painted shield, and steel-plate mail. 

Before thy fierce attack soon fail. 

To Magnus, who belongs to heaven, 

Was no such fame in battle given. 

Magnus fled eastward to Gotland to Earl Karl, who was a 
great and ambitious man. Magnus the Blind and his men 
said, wherever they happened to meet with chiefs, that Norway 
lay quite open to any great chieftain who would attack it; for 
it might well be said there was no king in the country, and the 
kingdom was only ruled by lendermen, and, among those who 
had most sway, there was, from mutual jealousy, most discord. 
Now Karl, being ambitious of power, listens willingly to such 
speeches; collects men, and rides west to Viken, where many 
people, out of fear, sulDmit to him. When Thjostolv Aaleson 
and Aamunde heard of this, they went with the men they 
could get together, and took King Inge with them. They met 
Earl Karl and the Gotland army eastward in Krokaskoven,® 
where there was a great battle and a great defeat. King Inge 
gaining the victory. Munan Ogmundson, Earl Karl’s mother’s 
brother, fell there. Ogmund the father of Munan was a son 
of Earl Orm Eilivson [p- io9]j and Sigrid a daughter of Earl 
Finn Arneson. Astrid, Ogmund’s daughter, was the mother of 
Earl Karl. Many others of the Gotland people fell at Kroka- 
skoven; and the earl fled eastward through the forest. King 
Inge pursued them all the way out of the kingdom; and this 
expedition turned out a great disgrace to them. So says Kolle: 

I must proclaim how our great lord 
Coloured deep red his ice-cold sword; 

And ravens played with Gotland bones, 

And wolves heard Gotlanders’ last groans. 


' Magnus, having assumed the monk's garb, was considered as belonging 
to heaven. ... 

' This appears to be addressed to Thjostolv Aaleson, who commanded 
in the battle; not to King Inge, an infant. 

* In Saurbd in Bohiislffln. 
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Then silly jests were well repaid — 

In Kroka-skov their laugh was laid: 

Thy battle power was then well tried, 

And they who won may now deride. 

Chapter III. King Eric’s Expedition to Norway. — 
Magnus the Blind then went to Denmark to King Eric Eymund, 
where he was well received. He offered to follow the king if 
he would invade Norway with a Danish army, and subdue the 
country; saying, that if he came to Norway with his army, no 
man in Norway would venture to throw a spear against him. 
The king allowed himself to be moved by Magnus’s persuasions 
ordered a levy, and went north to Norway with 200 [240] 
ships; and Magnus and his men were with him on this expedi- 
tion. When they came to Viken, they proceeded peacefully 
and gently on the east side of the fjord; but when the fleet 
came westward to Tunsberg, a great number of King Inge’s 
lendermen came against them. Their leader was Vatn-Orm 
Dagson, a brother of Gregorius. The Danes could not land to 
get water without many of them being killed; and therefore 
they went in through the fjord to Oslo, where Thjostolv Aaleson 
opposed them. It is told that some people wanted to carry the 
holy Halvard’s coffin ^ out of the town in the evening when the 
fleet was first observed, and as many as could took hold of it; 
but the coffin became so heavy that they could not carry it over 
the church floor. The morning after, however, when they saw 
the fleet sailing in past Hovedoen, four men carried the coffin 
out of the town, and Thjostolv and all the townspeople followed 
it. It was carried to Fors in Kaumarike, and was kept there 
three months. 

Chapter IV. The Town of Oslo Burnt. — ^King Eric and 
bis army advanced against the town; and when Thjostolv made 
a halt outside, Eric’s men hastened after Thjostolv and his 
troop; and one of the king’s forecastle men, who was called 
Aslak, was the first in the pursuit, Thjostolv threw a spear at 
him, which hit him under the throat, so that the spear point 
went through his neck; and Thjostolv thought he had never 
made a better spear-cast, for, except the place he hit, there 
was nothing bare to be seen. Thjostolv went up to Raumarike, 
and collected men during the night, with whom he returned 
towards the town in the morning. In the meantime King Eric 
set fire to Halvard’s church, and to the town, which was entirely 
burnt. Thjostolv came soon after to the town with the men 

* Halvard {ab. 15 May, 1044I was placed in a shiine in the cathedral at 
Oslo (Halyard's Kirke). 
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he had assembled, and Eric sailed off with his fleet; but could 
not land anywhere on that side of the fjord, on account of the 
troops of the lendermen who came down against them; and 
wherever they attempted a landing, they left five or six men 
or more upon the strand. King Inge, and his foster-father 
Aamunde Gyrdson, came with a great number of people into 
Homboresund,*- where they fought with King Eric, and killed 
many of his men; but he fled, and turned about southwards to 
Denmark again. King Inge pursued him, and took from him 
all the ships he could get hold of; and it was a common obser- 
vation among people, that never was so poor an expedition 
made with so great an armament in another king’s dominions. 
King Eric was ill pleased at it, and thought King Magnus and 
his men had been making a fool of him by encouraging him to 
undertake this expedition, and he declared he would never 
again be such friends with them as before. 

Chapter V. Of Sigurd Slembedegn. — Now we shall con- 
tinue the account of Harald’s sons and Sigurd Slembedegn, 
according to what has been told us by a wise and well-informed 
man, Eric Oddsson; and this relation was written down from 
lenderman Hakon Mage, who was present himself, and related 
these events when they were first taken down. Both he and 
his sons were in all these expeditions and all these battles, and 
knew perfectly all about the other expeditions. 

Sigurd Slembedegn came that summer from the West sea to 
Norway, where he heard of his relative King Magnus’s unlucky 
expedition; so he expected no welcome in Norway, but sailed 
south, outside the skerries, past the land, and set over to Den- 
mark, and went into Ore Sound. He fell in with some Vendland 
cutters south of Erre,*® gave them battle, and gained the victory. 
He cleared eight ships, killing many of the men, and he hanged 
the others. 

[Sigurd fluttered about for some time in the South countries, 
as he knew there was no help for him in Norway, on account of 
the people of Drontheim and of More. So says Ivar; 

The king from the West 
Was by slander oppress’d: 

In Drontheim and More 
His party was bare; 

And the bonder combined. 

From prejudice mind, 

Against Magnus's son, 

Who ail go<xi people won. 

‘ The sounds between HomborO and the mainland at Kville in Bohuslaen. 

* Now Aero, sou^ of Fyen. 
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He tells also that when Sigurd withdrew from Norway he 
came to the Swedish king’s dominions: 

On the thundering wave 
The king’s men brave 
Stay-ropes make last, 

'Gainst the wild sea-blast; 

Close-reef the sail. 

The water bale; 

And brisk the yards swing, 

' While sea and sky ring. 

By the cold white crest 
Of the waves oppressed, 

' The ship scuds fast 

In the wild sea-blast. 

. The kin^s men save 

Their ship from the wave, 

And on Kalmar strand 
Their brave king land. 

Then he came to the kingdom of the Danish king, where he 
made many of the principal people at the court his friends, and 
the king himself among the first; as is here related: 

He who stains red 
The claw and head 
Of the eagle race. 

Won Eric’s grace.] 

He also had a battle off Moen with the Vendland men, and 
gained a victory. He then sailed from the south, and came to 
the eastern arm of the Gotha river, and took three ships of the 
fleet of Tore Hvinantorde, and Olaf the son of Harald Kesja, 
who was Sigurd’s own sister’s son; for Ragnhild, the mother of 
Olaf, was a daughter of King Magnus Barefoot. He drove 
Olaf up the country. So says Ivar: 

King Sigurd sought. 

In fray hard fought 
At Gotha strand, 

His father’s land. 

The arrows flew — 

His spearmen slew; 

And many gave way 
On each side that day. 

Tore was at this time in Konghelle, and had collected people 
to defend the country, and Sigurd steered thither with his fleet. 
They shot at each other, but he could not effect a landing; and, 
on both sides, many were killed and many wounded. Ulf- 
heden Saxolvsson, Sigurd’s forecastle-man, fell there. He was 
an Icelander, from the north quarter. Sigurd continued his 
course northwards to Viken, and plundered f^ and wide around. 
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Now when Sigurd lay in a harbour called Portyria on Lungard’s 
coast,^ and watched the ships going to or coming from Viken 
to plunder them, the Tunsberg men collected an armed force 
against him, and came unexpectedly upon them while Sigurd 
and his men were on shore dividing their booty. Some of the 
men came down from the land, but some of the other party 
laid themselves with their ships right across the harbour out- 
side of them. Many of Sigurd’s men fell there, among whom 
were Finn Geit and Aslak Smidsson; but Sigurd ran up into 
his ship, and rowed out against them. Vatn-Orm’s ship was the 
nearest, and he let his ship fall behind the line, and Sigurd rowed 
clear past, and thus escaped with one ship and the loss of many 
men. This verse was made upon Vatn-Orm*: 

The water-serpent, people say, 

From Portyria slipped a\vay» 

Chapter VI. The Murder of Bentein [1138]. — Sigurd 
Slembedegn sailed from thence to Denmark; and at that time 
a man was lost in his ship, whose name was Kolbein Thorljotson 
of Batalder® in Hadaland. He was sitting in a boat which 
was made fast to the vessel, and upset because she was sailing 
quickly. When they came south to Denmark, Sigurd’s ship 
itself was cast away; but he got to Aalborg, and was there in 
winter. The summer after, Magnus and Sigurd sailed together 
from the south with seven ships, and came unexpectedly in the 
night to Lister, where they laid their ships on the land. Bentein 
Kolbeinson, a hird-man of King Inge, and a very brave man, 
was there. Sigurd and his men jumped on shore at daylight, 
came unexpectedly on the people, surrounded the house, and 
were setting fire to the buildings; but Bentein came out of a 
storehouse with his weapons, well armed, and stood within the 
door with drawn sword, his shield before him, helmet on, and 
ready to defend himself. The door was somewhat low. Sigurd 
asked which of his lads had most desire to go in against Bentein, 
which he called brave man’s work; but none was very hurried 
to make ready for it. Bentein, who heard what was spoken, 
said, “Whoever of you comes shall find weapons in his way.” 
It was dark in the store-room, and he stood in the door with 

> Now Portor, near Kragerd. The coast about Lyngor is called Lun- 
gardsiden. 

• Vatn-Orm, the name of this man, means the Water-serpent, and 
appears to have been a favourite name for warships also: hence the pun 
in the lines upon Vatn-Orm. 

* One of those who murdered King Harald Gille. The island of Batalden 
is in ^odfjord. 
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drawn sword. Sigurd stood a little way from the door; and 
observing that nobody was very ready to attack^ he took his 
wolf-skin coat and wound it around his arm, drew his sword, 
and went up to the house. He was in his shirt, and had 
nothing upon his head. He rushed into the house, quick as an 
arrow, past Bentein. Bentein struck at him, but missed him. 
Sigurd turned instantly on Bentein ; and after exchanging blows 
Sigurd gave him his death-stroke, and came out presently 
bearing his head in his hands. [From this it may be seen what 
a sharp, quick, and brave man he was. Ivar tells of it thus: 

Past Agder steenng, 

Tae East Ness deanng, 

At Lister meet 
Brave Sigurd’s fleet. 

His men on shore 
TTie land dnve o’er: 

Where houses stood 
Stands smokmg wood. 

On the dotted plam 
Lie the owneis slam. 

Red IS the sky; 

AD people fly. 

To the forest side 
Men run to hide; 

But Bentein stood, 

And they spilt his blood.] 

They took all the goods that were in the farmhouse, carried 
the booty to their ships, and sailed away. When King Inge 
and his friends, and also Kolbein’s sons Sigurd and Gyrd the 
brothers of Bentein, heard of Bentein’s murder, the king sent 
a great force against Sigurd Slembedegn and his followers; and 
also travelled himself, and took a ship from Hakon Paulson 
Pungelta, who was a daughter’s son of Aslak a son of Erling 
Skjalgson of Sole, and cousin of Hakon Mage. King Inge 
drove Hakon and his followers up the country, and took all 
their gear. Sigurd Stok, a son of Eindride of Gautdal,^ and 
his brother Eric Hael, and Andreas Keldusked, son of Grim of 
Ord,* all fled away into the fjords. But Sigurd Slembedegn, 
Magnus the Blind, and Torleiv Skjeppe, sailed outside the isles 
with three ships north to Halogaland; and Magnus was in 
winter north in Bjarko with Vidkunn Jonsson. But Sigurd had 
the stem and stem-post of his ship cut out, made a hole in her, 
and sank her in the inner part of Egisfjord,^ and thereafter he 

* Now Guddal in Kvinherred. 

' Rather Vist, now Viste in the north of Jsederen. 

* Now Ogsfjord on the south of Hmnoen. 
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passed the winter at Tjaldasund by Glufrafjord. Far up the 
fjord there is a cave in the rock: in that place Sigurd sat with 
his followers, who were above twenty men, secretly, and hung 
a grey cloth before the mouth of the hole, so that no person 
could see them from the strand. Torleiv Skjeppe, and Einar 
son of Ogmund of Sund, and of Gudrun daughter of Einar 
Areson of Reikarhol, procured food for Sigurd during the 
winter. It is said that Sigurd made the Laplanders construct 
two boats for him during the winter up in the fjord; and they 
were fastened together with deer sinews, without nails, and 
with withes of willow instead of knees, and each boat could 
carry twelve men. Sigurd was with the Laplanders while 
they were making the boats; and the Laplanders had good 
ale, with which they entertained Sigurd. Sigurd made these 
lines on it: 

In the Lapland tent 
Brave days we spent, 

Under the grey birch tree; 

In bed or on bank 
We knew no rank. 

And a merry crew were we. 

Good ale went round 
As we sat on the ground, 

Under the grey birch tree; 

And up with the smoke 
Flew laugh and joke, 

And a merr3' crew were we. 

These boats were so light that no ship could overtake them 
in the water, according to what was sung at the time [1139]: 

Our skiii'Sewed Fia-boats lightly swizn» 

Over the sea like wind they skim. 

Our ships are built without a nail; 

Few ships like oxixs can row or sail. 

In spring Sigurd and Magnus went south along the coast 
with the boats which the Laplanders had made; and when they 
came to Vaagar they killed Svein the priest and his two sons. 

Chapter VII. Of Sigurd Slembedegn’s Campaign. — There- 
after Sigurd came to Vikar,* and seized King Sigurd’s lender- 
men, William Skinnar and Toroid Kjeft, and killed them both. 
Then Sigurd turned southwards along the coast, and met Styrkar 
Glseserova south of Byrda,® as he was coming from the south 
from Kaupangen, and killed him. Now when Sigurd came 
south to Valsnes, he met Svinegrim outside of the ness, and cut 

^ Now Vaagan in Lofoten, ^ Vik in Brdno, Helgeland. 

* Boro between Namdalen and Nordmdre. 
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off his right hand. From thence he went south to More, past 
the mouth of the Drontheim fjord, where they took Hedea 
Haardmaga and Kalf Kringle-Oie. They let Heden escape, 
but killed Kalf. When King Sigurd, and his foster-father 
Saade-Gyrd, heard of Sigurd Slembedegn’s proceedings, and 
what he was doing, they sent people to search for him; and 
their leader was Jon Kada, a son of Kalf Vrange, Bishop 
Ivar’s ^ brother, and besides the priest Jon Smyrel. They went 
on board the ship Reindeer wMch had twenty -two rowing- 
benches, and was one of the swiftest sailing vessels, to seek 
Sigurd; but as they could not find him, they returned north- 
wards with little glory: for people said that they had got sight 
of Sigurd and his people, and durst not attack them. After- 
wards Sigurd proceeded southwards along the coast, doing 
much mischief everywhere. He went south to Hordaland, and 
came to Herdla, where Einar a son of Laxe-Paal had a farm; 
and went into Hamar’s fjord, to the Gangdage-thing.® They 
took aU the goods that were at the farm, and a long-ship of 
twenty-two benches which belonged to Einar; and also his son, 
four years old, who was living with one of liis labouring people. 
Some wanted to kill the boy, but others took him and carried 
him with them. The labouring man said, “It will not be lucky 
for you to kill the child; and it will be of no use to you to carry 
him away, for he is my son, and not Einar’s.” And on his 
word they let the boy remain, and went away. When Einar 
came home he gave the labourer money to the value of two 
ore of gold,® thanked him for his clever invention, and promised 
him his constant friendship. So says Eric Oddsson, who first 
wrote down this narrative ; and he heard himself Einar Paalsson 
telling these circumstances in Bergen. Sigurd then went south- 
ward along the coast all the way east to Viken, and met Finn 
Saude-Ulvson east at Kevelda,* as he was engaged in drawing 
in King Inge’s rents and duties, and hanged him. Then they 
sailed south to Denmark. 

Chapter VIII. Of King Inge’s Letter to King Sigurd. — 
The people of Viken and of Bergen complained that it was 
wrong for King Sigurd and his friends to be sitting quietly 
north in Kaupangen, while his father’s murderer was cruising 

' He did not become bishop vmtil 1140 and died c. iijo. 

’ Gangdage-tbing — a Thing held in the procession days of the Ascension 
Week, two weeks before Whitsuntide. In 1139 Ascension Day fell on 
I June. 

“ Two ore of gold, or two mark — a pound of silver. 

* Kville in North Edhushen. ' 
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about in the ordinary passage at the mouth of the Drontheim 
fjord; and King Inge and his people, on the other hand, were 
in Viken in the midst of the danger, defending the country and 
fighting many battles. Then King Inge sent a letter north to 
Kaupangen, in which were these words: “King Inge Haraldsson 
sends his brother King Sigurd, as also Saade-Gyrd, Ogmund 
Svifte, Ottar Birting, and all lendermen, hird-men, house- 
people, and all the public, rich and poor, young and old, his own 
and (rod’s salutation. The misfortune is known to all men 
that on account of our childhood — ^thou being but five, and I 
but three years of age — we can undertake nothing without the 
counsel of our friends and other good men. Now I and my 
men think that we stand nearer to the danger and necessity 
common to us both, than thou and thy friends; therefore make 
it so that thou, as soon as possible, come to me, and as strong 
in troops as possible, that we may be assembled to meet what- 
ever may come. He will be our best friend who does all he can 
that we may be united, and may take an equal part in all 
things. But if thou refuse, and wilt not come after this message 
which I send thee in need, as thou hast done before, then thou 
must expect that I will come against thee with an armament: 
and let God decide between us; for we are not in a condition to 
sit here at so great an expense, and with so numerous a body 
of troops as are necessary here on account of the enemy, and 
besides many other pressing charges, whilst thou hast all the land- 
tax and other revenues of Norway. Live in the peace of God !” 

Chapter IX. Ottar Birting’s Speech. — Then Ottar Birting 
stood up in the Tiring, and first of all answered thus: “This is 
King Sigurd’s reply to his brother King Inge — that God will 
reward him for his good salutation, and likewise for the trouble 
and burden which he and his friends have in this kingdom, and 
in matters of necessity which afiect them both. Although now 
some think there is something sharp in King Inge’s message to 
his brother Sigurd, yet he has in many respects sufficient cause 
for it. Now I will make known to you my opinion, and we will 
hear if King Sigurd and the other people of power will agree 
to it; and it is, that thou. King Sigurd, make thyself ready, 
with all the people who will follow thee, to defend thy country; 
and go as strong in men as possible to thy brother King Inge 
as soon as thou art prepared, in order to assist each other in 
all things that are for the common good: and may God Almighty 
strengthen and assist you both! Now, king, we will have 
thy words.” 
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Peter, a son of Saude-Ulf, who was afterwards called Peter 
Byrde-Svein, bore King Sigurd to the Thing. Then the king 
said, “Ye must know that, if I am to advise, I will go as soon 
as possible to my brother King Inge.” Then others spoke, 
one after the other; but although ea^ began his speech in his 
own way, he ended with agreeing to what Ottar Birting had 
proposed; and it was determined to call together the war 
forces, and go to the east part of the country. King Sigurd 
accordingly went with a great armament east to Viken, and 
there he met his brother King Inge. 

Chapter X. Battle at Holmekgraa. — The same autumn 
Sigurd Slembedegn and Magnus the Blind came from Denmark 
with thirty ships, manned both with Danes and Northmen. It 
was near to winter. When the kings heard of this, they set 
out with their people eastwards to meet them. They met at 
Whale Isle, near the Grey Holm,* the day after Martinmas, 
which was a Sunday [12 November, 1139]. King Inge and 
King Sigurd had twenty ships, which were all large. There was 
a great battle; but, after the first assault, the Danes fled home 
to Denmark with eighteen ships. On this Sigurd’s and Magnus’s 
ships were cleared; and as the last was almost entirely bare of 
men, and Magnus was lying in his bed, Reidar Grjotgaardson, 
who had long followed him, and been his hird-man, took King 
Magnus in his arms, and tried to run with him on board some 
other ship. But Reidar was struck by a spear, which went 
between Ws shoulders; and people say King Magnus was killed 
by the same spear. Reidar fell backwards upon the deck, and 
Magnus upon him; and every man spoke of how honourably 
he had followed his master and rightful sovereign. Happy are 
they who have such praise ! There fell, on King Magnus’s ship, 
Loden Saupprud of Linusted, Berse Thormodsson; and the 
forecastle-men to Sigurd Slembedegn, Ivar Kolbeinson and 
Halvard Fsege, who had been in Sigurd Slembedegn’s fore- 
hold. This Ivar had been the first who had gone in, in the 
night, to King Harald, and had laid hands on him. There fell 
a great number of the men of King Magnus and Sigurd Slem- 
bedegn, for Inge’s men let not a single one escape if they got 
hold of him; but only a few are named here. They killed upon 
a holm more than sixty men, among whom were two Icelanders 
— the priest Sigurd Birgthorson, a grandson of Mard; the other 
Clemet, a son of Are Einarsson. But three Icelanders obtained 
their lives; namely, Ivar Skrauthank,® a son of Kalf Vrange, 

1 ' twf» “m^ll 5"* ' r • Ar • I**! ■' '* hr' r tt"» 
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and who afterwards was bishop of Drontheim, and was father 
of the archbishop Eric.^ Ivar had always followed Ring 
Magnus, and he escaped into his brother Jon Kada’s ship. 
Jon was married to Cecilia, a daughter of Gyrd Baardson, and 
was then in King Inge’s and Sigurd’s armament. There were 
three in all who escaped on board of Jon’s ship. The second 
was Arnbjorn Ambe, who afterwards married Torstein’s daughter 
in Audsholt: the third was Ivar Dynte, a son of Starre, but on 
the mother’s side of a Drontheim family — a very agreeable 
man. When the troops came to know that these three were on 
board his ship, they took their weapons and assaulted the 
vessel, and some blows were exchanged, and the whole fleet 
had nearly come to a fight among themselves; but it came to 
an agreement, so that Jon ransomed his brothers Ivar and Am- 
bjorn for a fixed sum in ransom, which, however, was afterwards 
remitted. But Ivar Dynte was taken to the shore, and be- 
headed; for Sigurd and Gyrd, the sons of Kolbein, would not 
take any mulct for him, as they knew he had been at their 
brother Bentein’s murder. Ivar the bishop said, that never 
was there anything that touched him so nearly, as Ivar’s going 
to the shore under the axe, and turning to the others with the 
wish that they might meet in joy hereafter. Gudrid Berg’s 
daughter, a sister of Archbishop Jon,* told Eric Oddsson that 
she heard Bishop Ivar say this. 

Chapter XI. Sigurd Slembedegn taken Prisoner.-^ A 
man called Thrand Gjaldkere was the steersman of King Inge’s 
ship. It was come so far, that Inge’s men were rowing in small 
boats between the ships after those who were swimming in the 
water, and killed those they could get hold of. Sigurd Slem- 
bedegn threw himself overboard after his ship had lost her 
crew, stripped off his armour under the water, and then swam 
with his shield over him. Some men from Thrand’s vessel 
took prisoner a man who was swimming, and were about to 
kill him; but he begged his life, and ofiered to tell them where 
Sigurd Slembedegn was, and they agreed to it. Shields and 
spears, dead men, weapons, and clothes, were floating all round 
on the sea about the ships. “Ye can see," said he, “a red 
shield floating on the water: he is under it.” They rowed to 
it immediately, took him, and brought him on board of Thrand’s 
ship. Thrand then sent a message to Thjostolv, Ottar, Aa- 
munde, and Gyrd. Sigurd Slembedegn had a tinder-box on him, 

> Archbishop, 1188-1205 (o8. 1213). 

* Archbishop, zzgi-^; had previously been bishop in Stavanger. 
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and the tinder was in a walnut-shell, around which there was 
wax. This is related, because it seems an ingenious way of 
preserving it from ever getting wet. He swam with a shield 
over him, because nobody could know one shield from another 
where so many were floating about; and they would never have 
hit upon him, if they had not been told where he was. When 
Thrand came to the land with Sigurd, and it was told to the 
troops that he was taken, the army set up a shout of joy. 
When Sigurd heard it he said, “Many a bad man will rejoice 
over my head this day.” Then Thjostolv Aaleson went to 
where Sigurd was sitting, struck from his head a silk hat edged 
with a gold band, and said, “Why wert thou so impudent, 
thou son of a slave! to dare to call thyself King Magnus 
Barefoot’s son?” 

Sigurd replied, “Presume not to compare my father to a 
slave; for thy father was of little worth compared to mine.” 

Hall, a son of the doctor Thorgeir Steinson, King Inge’s 
hird-man, was present at this circumstance, and told it to 
Eric Oddsson, who afterwards wrote these accounts in a book, 
which he called “Back Pieces.” In this book is told all con- 
cerning Harald Gille and his sons, and Magnus the Blind, and 
Sigurd Slembedegn, until their deaths. Eric was a sensible 
man, who was long in Norway about that time. Some of his 
narratives he wrote down from Hakon Mage’s account; some 
were from the lendermen of Harald’s sons, who along with his 
sons were in all this feud, and in all the councils. Eric names, 
moreover, several men of understanding and veracity, who 
told him these accounts, and were so near that they saw or 
heard all that happened. Something he wrote from what he 
himself had heard or seen. 

Chapter XII. Tortures of Sigurd Slembedegn. — Hall 
says that the chiefs wished to have Sigurd killed instantly; but 
the men who were the most cruel, and thought they had injuries 
to avenge, advised torturing him; and for this they named 
Bentein’s brothers, Sigurd and Gyrd the sons of Kolbein. Peter 
B)^de-Svein would also avenge his brother Finn. But the 
chiefs and the greater part of the people went away. They 
broke his shin-bones and arms with an axe-hammer. Then 
they stripped him, and would flay him alive; but when they 
tried to take off the skin, they could not do it for the gush of 
blood. They took leather whips and flogged him so long, that 
the skin was as much taken off as if he had been flayed. Then 
they stuck a piece of wood in his back until it broke, draRved 
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him to a tree and hanged him; and then cut off his head, and 
brought the body and head to a heap of stones and buried them 
there. All acknowledge, both enemies and friends, that no 
man in Norway, within memory of the living, was more gifted 
with all perfections, or more experienced, than Sigurd; but in 
some respects he was an unlucky man. Hall says that he 
spoke little, and answered only a few, and in single words, under 
his tortures, although they spoke to him. Hall says further, 
that he never moved when they tortured him, more than if 
they were striking a stock or a stone. This Hall alleged as a 
proof that he was a brave hero, who had courage to endure 
tortures; for he still held his tongue, and never moved from 
the spot. And farther, he says that he never altered his voice 
in the least, but spoke with as much ease as if he was sitting 
at the ale-table; neither speaking higher nor lower, nor in a 
more tremulous voice than he was used to do. He spoke until 
he gave up the ghost, and sang between whiles a third part of 
the Psalter, wWch Hall considered beyond the powers and 
strength of ordinary men. And the priest who had the church 
in the neighbourhood let Sigurd’s body be transported thither 
to the church. This priest was a friend of Harald’s sons; but 
when they heard it they were angry at him, had the body 
carried back to where it had been, and made the priest pay a 
line. Sigurd’s friends afterwards came from Denmark with a 
ship for his body, carried it to Aalborg, and interred it in Mary 
church in that town. So said Dean Ketel, who officiated as 
priest at Mary church, to Eric; and that Sigurd was buried 
there. Thjostolv Aaleson transported Magnus the Blind’s body 
to Oslo, and buried it in Halvard’s church, beside King Sigurd 
his father. Loden Saupprud, Thorleiv Brynjolfson, and Kol- 
bein were transported to Tunsberg; but the others of the slain 
were buried on the spot. 

Chapter XIII. Eystein Haraldson and Magnus Harald- 
SON [1142]. — When the kings Sigurd and Inge had ruled over 
Norway about six years, Eystein, who was a son of Harald 
Gille, came in spring from Scotland. Arne Sturleson, Thorleiv 
Brynjolfson, and Kolbein Ruge had sailed westward over the 
sea ^ter Eystein, accompanied him to Norway, and sailed 
immediately with him to Drontheim. The Drontheim people 
received him well; and at the Ore-thing^ of Ascension-day he 
was chosen king, so that he should have the third part of 
Norway with his brothers Sigurd and Inge. They were at this 
^ Fiom 2S to 27 May, 1142. 
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time in the east part of the country; and men went between the 
kings who brought about a peace, and that Eystein should have 
a third part of the kingdom. People believed what he said of 
his paternal descent, because King Harald himself had testified 
to it. King Eystein’s mother was called Bjadauk, and she 
accompanied him to Norway. Magnus was the name of King 
Harald Gille’s fourth son, who was fostered by Orm Kyrping. 
He also was chosen king, and got a fourth part of the country; 
but Magnus was deformed in his feet, lived but a short time, 
and died in his bed. Einar Skuleson speaks of them: 

The generous Eystein money gave; 

Sigurd in fight was quick and brave; 

Inge loved well the war-alarm; 

Magnus to save his land from harm. 

No country boasts a nobler race 

The battle-field, or Thing, to grace. 

Four brothers of such high pretence 

The sun ne’er shone upon at once. 

Chapter XIV. Murder op Ottar Birting. — Alter King 
Harald Gille’s death. Queen Ingerid married Ottar Birting, 
who was a lenderman and a great cliief, and of a Drontheim 
family, who strengthened King Inge’s government much wMe 
he was in his childhood. King Sigurd was not very friendly 
to Ottar; because, as he thought, Ottar always took King 
Inge’s side. Ottar Birting was killed north in Kaupangen, in 
an assault upon him in the twilight as he was going to even- 
song. When he heard the whistling of the blow he held up 
his cloak with his hands against it; thinking, no doubt, it was 
a snowball thrown at him, as young boys do in the streets. 
Ottar fell by the stroke; but his son, Alv Rode, who just at the 
same moment was coming into the churchyard, saw his father’s 
fall, and saw that the man who had killed him ran east about 
the church. Alv ran after him, and killed him at the comer 
of the chancel; and people said that he had good luck in avenging 
his father, and afterwards was much more respected than he 
had been before. 

Chapter XV. Of King Eystein Haraldson. — King Eystein 
Haraldson was in the interior of the Drontheim district when 
he heard of Ottar’s murder, and summoned to him the bonder- 
army, with which he proceeded to the town; and he had many 
men. Ottar’s relatives and other friends accused King Sigurd, 
who was in the town, of having instigated this deed; and the 
bonder were much enraged against him. But the king offered 
to clear himself by the ordeal of iron, and thereby to establish 
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the truth of his denial; and accordingly a peace was made. 
King Sigurd went to the south end of the country, and the 
ordeal was never afterwards heard of. 

Chapter XVI. Or Orm the King-brother. — Queen Ingerid 
had a son to Ivar Sneis, and he was called Orm, and got the sur- 
name of King-brother. He was a handsome man in appearance, 
and became a great chief, as shall be told hereafter. Ingerid 
afterwards married Arne of Stodreim,^ who was from this (^ed 
King-consort; and their children were Inge, Nicolas,* Philip of 
Herdla,® and Margaret, who was first married to Bjorn Buk, 
and afterwards to Simon Kaareson. 

Chapter XVII. Journey of Erung Skakke and Earl 
Rognvald to Foreign Parts. — Orm Kyrping, and Ragnhild 
a daughter of Sveinke Steinarson, had a son called Erling. Orm 
Kyrping was a son of Svein Sveinson, who was a son of Erlend 
of Gerde. Earl Orm’s mother was Ragnhild, a daughter of 
Earl Hakon the Great. Erling was a man of understanding, 
and a great friend of King Inge, by whose assistance and 
counsel Erling obtained in marriage Christina, a daughter of King 
Sigurd the Crusader and Queen Malmfnd. Erling possessed a 
farm at Stodla [now Stole] in South Hordaland. Erling left 
the country [1150]; and with him went Eindride Unge and 
several lendermen, who had chosen men with them. They 
intended to make a pilgnmage to Jerusalem, and went across 
the West sea to Orkney. There Earl Rognvald and Bishop 
William * joined them; and they had in all fifteen ships from 
Orkney, with which they first sailed to the South Hebudes, 
from thence west to Valland, and then the same way King 
Sigurd the Crusader had sailed to Norvasund; and they plun- 
dered all round in the heathen part of Spain. Soon after they 
had sailed through the Norvasund, Eindride Unge and his 
followers, with six ships, separated from them; and then each 
was for himself. Earl Rognvald and Erling Skakke fell in with 
a large ship of burden at sea called a dromund,® and gave 
battle to it with nine ships. At last they laid their cutters 
close under the dromund; but the heathens threw both weapons 

‘ Now Staareim in Eid, Nordfjord. 

* Afterwards Bishop of Oslo, 1190-1225. 

• Philip fell in 1180 against Sverre. 

< Bishop of Orkney, 1 102-68. 

' Dromund was the name of a large class of merchant vessels trading m 
the Mediterranean m the Middle Ages. The dromund appears to have 
been a ship with three masts. The name 15 derived from the Greek, and 
IS of the same root as Hippodromos, and refers to its swiftness, or its 
long course— dcomos. Vuie Spelman, Glos. 

N*47 
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and stones, and pots full of pitch and boiling oil. Erling laid 
his ship so close under the dromund, that the missiles of the 
heathens fell beyond his ship. Then Erling and his men cut 
a hole in the dromund, some working below and some above 
the water-mark; and so they boarded the vessel through it. So 
says Thorbjorn Skakkescald, in his poem on Erling: 

The axes of the Northmen bold 
A door into the huge ship’s hold 
Hewed through her high and curved side. 

As snug beneath her bulge they ride. 

Their spears bring down the astonished foe, 

Who cannot see trom whence the blow. 

The eagle's prey, they, man by man. 

Fall by the Northmen’s daring plan. 

Audin, Rode Erling’s forecastle-man, was the first man who 
got into the dromund. Then they carried her, killing an im- 
mense number of people; making an extraordinarily valuable 
booty, and gaining a famous victory. Earl Rognvald and 
Erling Skakke came to Palestine in the course of their expedi- 
tion, and all the way to the river Jordan. From thence they 
went first to Constantinople, where they left their ships, travelled 
northwards by land, and arrived in safety in Norway, where 
their journey was highly praised. Erling appeared now a much 
greater man than before, both on account of his journey and of 
his marriage; besides he was a prudent sensible man, rich, of 
great family, eloquent, and devoted to King Inge by the 
strictest friendship more thsui to the other royal brothers. 

Chapter XVIII. Birth of Hakon Herdabreid. — King 
Sigurd went to a feast east in Viken along with his court, and 
rode past a house belonging to a great bonde called Simon. 
While the king was riding past the house, he heard within 
such beautiful singing that he was quite enchanted with it, 
and rode up to the house, and saw a lovely girl standing at 
the handmill and grinding. The king got off his horse, and 
went to the girl and courted her. When the king went away, 
the bonde Simon came to know what the object of the king’s 
visit had been. The girl was called Tora, and she was Simon 
the bonde’s servant-girl. Simon took good care of her after- 
wards, and the girl brought forth a male child, who was called 
Hakon, and was considered King Sigurd’s son. Hakon was 
brought up by Simon Torbergson and his wife Gunhild. Their 
own sons also, Simon, Onund, and Andreas, were brought up 
with Hakon, and were so dear to him that death only could 
have parted them. 
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Chapter XIX. Of Eystein and the Peasants of Hisingen. 
— ^While King Eystein Haraldson was in Viken, he fell into 
disputes with the bonder of Rsene^ and the inhabitants of 
Hisingen^ who assembled to oppose him; but he gave them battle 
at a place called Leikberg,* and afterwards burnt and destroyed 
all around in Hisingen; so that the bonder submitted to his 
will, paid great fines to the king, and he took hostages from 
them. So says Einar Skuleson; 

The Viken men 
Won’t strive agam, 

With words or blows, 

The king to oppose. 

None safety found 
On Viken's ground, 

Till all, afraid. 

Pledge and scatt paid. 

And further: 

The kmg came near. 

He who IS dear 
To all good men 
Came down the glen. 

By Leikberg hill. 

They who do lU, 

The Rasne folk, fly. 

Or quarter cry. 

Chapter XX. The War Expedition of King Eystein 
Hasaldson. — Sooa alter, King Eystein began bis journey oat 
oft he country over sea to the West, and sailed first to Caith- 
ness. Here he heard that Earl Harald Haddad’s son was in 
Thurso, to which he sailed directly in three small boats. The 
earl had a ship of thirty banks of oars, and nearly eighty men 
in her. But they were not prepared to make resistance, so 
that King Eystein was able to board the ship with his men; 
and he took the earl prisoner, and carried him to his own ship, 
but the earl ransomed himself with three marks of gold: and 
thus they parted. Einar Skuleson tells of it thus: 

Earl Harald in his stout ship lay 
On the bright sand in Thurso bay; 

With fourscore men he had no fear. 

Nor thought the Norse kmg was so near. 

He who provides the eagle’s meals 
In three small boats along-shore steals; 

And Maddad’s son must ransom pay 
For his bad outlook that fair day. 

From thence King Eystein sailed south along the east side 
of Scotland, and brought up at a merchant town in Scotland 

1 The inhabitants of Rannke. *Thi5 place has not been located. 
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called Apardjon/ where he killed many people, and plundered 
the town So says Einar Skuleson: 

At Apardjon, too, I am told, 

Fell many by our Norsemen bold; 

Peace was disturbed, and blue swords broke 
With many a hard and bloody stroke 

The next battle was at Hjartapoll* in the south, with a 
party of horsemen The king put them to flight, and seized 
some ships there. So says Einar; 

At Hjartapoll, in rank and row, 

The king’s court-men attack the foe 
The king’s sharp sword m blood was red, 

Blood dropped from every Norse spear-head 
Ravens rejoice o’er the warm food 
Of Enghsh slam, each where he stood. 

And m the ships their thirst was quenched 
The decks were m the foe's blood dienched. 

Then he went southwards to England,® and had his third 
battle at Whitby, and gained the victory, and burned the 
town. So says Einai : 

The ring of swords, the clash of shields. 

Were loud m Whitby’s peaceful fields. 

For here the king stirred up the strife — 

Man agamst man, for death or life 
O’er roof and toeer, rose on high 
The red wrath-fire m the sky 
House after house the red fiend bums. 

By blackened walls the poor man mourns. 


Thereafter he plundered wide around in England, where 
Stephen * was then the king After this King Eystein fought 
with some cavalry at Skarpa-sker ® So says Einar; 

At Skarpa sker the Bngbsh horse 
Retire before the Norse king’s force 
The arrow-shower like snow-dnft flew, 

And the shield-covered foemen slew 


' Aberdeen 

* Hartlepool. 

’The king is stated to have gone south to England from Hartle- 
pool. As explained m previous notes the England of these sagas did not 
mclude the country north of the Tees 

* Stephen reigned fnmi 1135 to October 1154. Torfseus, m Htst. Non., 
pt m, lib 9, c. 10, places this, the last of the predatory expeditions of the 
kmgs of the Northmen on the English coast, m 1133. 

' Skarpa-sker — the steep rock — ^is apparently Scarborough castle, which 
answers to the name by its site. 
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He fought next at Pilavik,* and gained the victory. So 
says Einar 

At Filavik the wild wolf feeds, 

Well furnished by the king’s brave deeds 
He poured upon the grass green plain 
A red shower from the Pcrthmen * slam 
On westward to the sea he urges, 

With fire and sword the country purges 
Langtown he bums, the country rang. 

For sword on shield mcessant clang 

Here they burnt Langatun,® a large town; and people say 
that the town has never since risen to its former condition. 
After this King Eystein left England in autumn, and returned to 
Norway People spoke in vanous ways about this expedition. 

Chapter XXI Of Harald’s Sons. — There was good peace 
maintained in Norway m the first years of the government of 
Harald’s sons, and as long as their old counsellors were alive, 
there was some kind of unamnuty among them While Inge 
and Sigurd were in their childhood, they had a hird together, 
but Eystein, who was come to age of discretion, had a hird 
for himself But when Inge’s and Sigurd’s counsellors were 
dead — namely, Saade Gyrd Baardson, Ottar Birting, Aamunde 
Gyrdson, Thjostolv Adeson, Ogmund Svifte, and Ogmund 
Dreng a brother of Erling Skakke (Erling was not much looked 
up to while Ogmund hved) — the two kings Inge and Sigurd 
divided their birds King Inge then got great assistance from 
Gregorius Dagson, a son of Dag Eihvson by Ragnhild a daughter 
of Skofte Ogmundsson Gregorius had much property, and 
was himself a thriving, sagacious man. He presided in the 
governing the country under King Inge, and the king allowed 
him to manage his property for him accordmg to his own 
judgment. 

Chapter XXII Or the Habits and Manners of Harald’s 
Sons — When King Sigurd grew up he was a very ungovernable, 
restless man m every way, and so was King Eystein, but 
Eystem was the more reasonable of the two. King Sigurd 
was a stout and strong man, of a brisk appearance, he had 
hght brown hair, an ugly mouth; but otherwise a well-shaped 

I Pilavik IS not known, unless it be Welwick or Babvick, two places 
situated near the Spurn Head , or it may be Filey Bay, south of Scarborough 

' How men from Perth came to fight at Pilavik is not at all clear Laing 
has here mistranslated. The word for Pertbmen is really Port men, the 
natives of the port or merchant town. 

•From the scald’s allusion to the Western sea, this seems to 
be Langtown, near Caihsle, not a place m luncolnshire near Boston, as 
Schomng supposes. 
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countenance. He was polite in his conversation beyond any 
man^ and was expert in all exercises. Einar Skuleson speaks 
of this; 

Sigurd, expert in every way 
To wield the sword in bloody fray, 

Showed well that to the bold and brave 
God always luck and vict’ry gave. 

In speech, as well as bloody deeds, 

The king all other men exceeds; 

And when he speaks we think that none 
Has said a word but be alone. 

King Eystein was dark and dingy in complexion, of middle 
height, and a prudent able man; but what deprived him of 
consideration and popularity with those under him were his 
avarice and narrowness. He was married to Ragna, a daughter 
of Nicolas Masa. King Inge was the handsomest among them 
in countenance. He had yellow but rather thin hair, which 
was much curled. His stature was small; and he had difficulty 
in walking alone, because he had one foot withered, and he 
had a hump both on his back and his breast. He was of cheer- 
ful conversation, and friendly towards his friends; was generous, 
and allowed other chiefs to give him counsel in governing the 
country. He was popular, therefore, with the public; and 
all this brought the kingdom and the mass of the people on 
his side. 

King Harald Gille’s daughter Brigitta was first ^ married to 
the Swedish king Inge Halsteinson, and afterwards to Earl 
Karl of Gotland, and then to the Swedish king Magnus. She 
and King Inge Haraldson were cousins by the mother’s side. 
At last Brigitta married Earl Birger Brose,® and they had four 
sons; namely, Earl Philip,® Earl Canute, Folke, and Magnus. 
Their daughters were Ingigerd, who was married to the Swedish 
king Sverke,^ and their son was King Jon®; a second daughter 
was called Christina, and a third Margaret. Harald Gille's 
second daughter was called Maria, who was married to Simon 
Skaalp, a son of Halkel Huk; and their son was called Nicolas. 
King Harald Gille’s third daughter was called Margaret, who 
was married to Jon Halkelson, a brother of Simon. Now 
many things occurred between the brothers which occasioned 

* These two marriages are not historic. King Inge died about 1124 
and Earl Karl is not mentioned alter 1137, whilst Brigitta was a mere 
child in 1136. 

’Earl in Sweden, 1170; ob, 1202. 

’ Earl in Norway with King Sverre and fell in 1200. 

* King in Sweden, 1195-1210. 

* King, r2r6-22. 
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differences and disputes; but I will only relate what appears 
to me to have produced the more important events. 

Chapter XXIII. Cardinal Nicolas comes to the Country 
[1152]. — In the days of Harald’s sons Cardinal Nicolas came 
from Rome to Norway, being sent there by the .pope. The 
cardinal had taken offence at the brothers Sigurd and Eystein, 
and they were obliged to come to a reconciliation with him; 
but, on the other hand, he stood on the most affectionate terms 
with King Inge, whom he called his son. Now when they 
were all reconciled with him, he moved them to let Jon Birgerson 
be consecrated archbishop of Drontheim, and gave him a vest- 
ment which is called a pallium; and settled moreover that the 
archbishop’s seat should be in Nidaros, in Christ church, where 
King Olaf the Saint reposes. Before that time there had only 
been suffragan bishops in Norway. The cardinal introduced 
also the law, that no man should go unpunished who appeared 
with arms in the merchant town, excepting the twelve men 
who were in attendance on the king. He improved many of 
the customs of the Northmen while he was in the country. 
There never came a foreigner to Norway whom all men respected 
so highly, or who could govern the people so well as he did. 
After some time he returned to the South ^ with many friendly 
presents, and declared ever afterwards that he was the greatest 
friend of the people of Norway. When he came south to 
Rome the former pope * died suddenly, and all the people of 
Rome would have Cardinal Nicolas for pope, and he was conse- 
crated under the name of Adrian; and according to the report 
of men who went to Rome in his days, he had never any busi- 
ness, however important, to settle with other people, but he 
would break it off to speak with the Northmen who desired 
to see him. He was not long pope, and is now considered 
a saint.® 

Chapter XXIV. Miracle of King Olaf. — ^In the time of 
Harald Gille’s sons, it happened that a man called Haldor fell 
into the hands of the Vendland people, who took him and 
mutilated him, cut open his neck, took out the tongue through 
the opening, and cut out his tongue-root. He afterwards sought 
out the holy King Olaf, fixed his mind entirely on the holy 
man, and weeping besought King Olaf to restore his speech and 

* Snoire evidently did not know that the cardinal went from Norway 
to Sweden first and then returned to the south. 

‘Anastasius IV died 3 December, iiS4- 

“This cardinal was Nicholas Breakspear, an Eng lishm an, from St. 
Alban’s monastery; afterwards Pope Adiiaa IV, Z134-9. 
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health. Thereupon he immediately recovered his speech by 
the good king’s compassion, went immediately into his service 
for ail his Ufe, and became an excellent trustworthy man. 
This miracle took place a fortnight before the last Olaf’s mass 
upon the day [20 July, 1152] that Cardinal Nicolas set foot on 
the land of Norway. 

Chapter XXV. Miracle of King Olaf on Richard. — In 
the Uplands were two brothers, men of great family, and men 
of fortune, Einar and Andreas, sons of Guttorm Graabard, and 
brothers of King Sigurd Haraldson’s mother; and they had 
great properties and udal estates in that quarter. They had 
a sister who was very handsome, but did not pay sufficient 
regard to the scandal of evil persons, as it afterwards appeared. 
She was on a friendly footing with an English priest called 
Richard, who had a welcome to the house of her brothers, and 
on account of their friendship for him she did many things to 
please him, and often to his advantage; but the end of all this 
was, that an ugly report flew about concerning this girl. When 
this came into the mouth of the public, all men threw the blame 
on the priest. Her brothers did the same, and expressed publicly, 
as soon as they observed it, that they laid the blame most on 
him. The great friendship that was between the girl and the 
priest proved a great misfortune to both, which might have been 
expected, as the brothers were silent about their secret deter- 
mination, and let nothing be observed. But one day they 
called the priest to them, who went, expecting nothing but 
good from them; enticed him from home with them, sa)ring 
that they intended to go to another district, where they had 
some needful business, and inviting him to go with them. They 
had with them a farm-servant who knew their purpose. They 
went in a boat along the shore of a lake which is cdled Rands- 
fjord, and landed at a ness called Skiftesand,^ where they went 
on shore, and amused themselves a while. Then they went to 
a retired place, and coimnanded their servant-man to strike 
the priest with an axe-hammer. He struck the priest so hard 
that he swooned; but when he recovered he said, “Why are ye 
playing so roughly with me?” They reph’ed, “Although no- 
body has told thee of it before, thou shalt now find the conse- 
quence of what thou hast done.” They then upbraided him; 
but he denied their accusations, and besought God and the 
holy King Olaf to judge between them. Then they broke his 
leg-bones, and dragged him bound to the forest with them; 

> This place has not been located. 
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and then they put a string around his head, and put a board 
under his head and shoulders, and made a Imot on the string, 
and bound his head fast to the board. Then the elder brother, 
Einar, took a wedge, and put it on the priest’s eye, and the 
servant who stood beside him struck upon it with an axe, so 
that the eye flew out, and fell upon the board. Then he set 
the pin upon the other eye, and said to the servant, “Strike 
now more softly.” He did so, and the wedge sprang from the 
eye-stone, and tore the eyelid loose. Then Einar took up the 
eyelid in his hand, and saw that the eye-stone was still in 
its place j and he set the wedge on the cheek, and when the 
servant struck it the eye-stone sprang out upon the cheek-bone. 
Thereafter they opened his mouth, took his tongue and cut it 
ofi, and then untied his hands and his head. As soon as he 
came to himself, he thought of laying the eye-stones in their 
place under the eyelids, and pressing them with both hands 
as much as he could. Then they carried him on board, and 
went to a farm called Saeheimrud,^ where they landed. They 
sent up to the farm to say that a priest was lying in the boat 
at the shore. While the message was going to the farm, they 
asked the priest if he could talk; and he made a noise, and 
attempted to speak. Then said Einar to his brother, “if he 
recover and the stump of his tongue grow, I am afraid he will 
get ills speech again.” Thereupon they seized the stump with 
a pair of tongs, drew it out, cut it twice, and the third time to 
the very roots, and left him lying half dead. The housewife 
in the farm was poor; but she hastened to the place with her 
daughter, and they carried the priest home to their farm in 
their cloaks. They then brought a priest, and when he arrived 
he bound all his wounds; and they attended to his comfort as 
much as they were able. And thus lay the wounded priest 
grievously handled, but trusting alway to God’s grace, and 
never doubting; and although he was speechless, he prayed to 
God in thought with a sorrowful mind, but with the more con- 
fidence the worse he was. He turned his thoughts also to the 
mild King Olaf the Saint, God’s dear favourite, of whose ex- 
cellent deeds he had heard so much told, and trusted so much 
more zealously on him with all his heart for help in his necessity. 
As he lay there lame, and deprived of all strength, he wept 
bitterly, moaned, and prayed with a sore heart that the dear 
King Olaf would help him. Now when this wounded priest 
was sleeping after midnight, he thought he saw a gallant man 
> Now the farm of Askim in Graushened, Hadeland. 

* 847 
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coming to him, who spoke these words, “Thou art ill off, friend 
Richard, and thy strength is little.” He thought he replied to 
this assentingly. Then the man accosted him again, “Thou 
requirest compassion?” The priest replies, “I need the com- 
passion of Almighty God and the holy King Olaf.” He answered, 
“Thou shalt get it.” Thereupon he pulled the tongue-stump 
so hard that it gave the priest pain; then he stroked with his 
hands his eyes, and legs, and other wounded members. Then 
the priest asked who he was. He looked at him, and said, 
“Olaf, come here from Drontheim”; and then disappeared. 
But the priest awoke altogether sound, and thus he spoke: 
“Happy am I, and thanks be to the Almighty God and the 
holy King Olaf, who have restored me!” Dreadfully mis- 
handled as he had been, yet so quickly was he restored from his 
misfortune that he scarcely thought he had been wounded or 
sick. His tongue was entire; both his eyes were in their places, 
and were clear-sighted ; his broken legs and every other wound 
were healed, or were free from pain; and, in short, he had got 
perfect health. But as a proof that his eyes had been punched 
out, there remained a white scar on each eyelid, in order that 
this dear king’s excellence might be manifest on the man who 
had been so dreadfully misused. 

Chapter XXVI. The Kings Inge and Sigurd hold a Thing 
IN THE Holm [1154-5]- — King Eystein and King Sigurd had 
quarrelled, because King Sigurd had killed King Eystein’s hird- 
man Harald, the Viken man, who owned a house in Bergen, and 
also the priest Jon Tabardson and Bjarne Sigurdson. On 
account of this affair, a conference to settle it was appointed 
in winter in the Uplands. The two sat together in the con- 
ference for a long time, and so much was known of their con- 
ference that all the three brothers were to meet the following 
summer in Bergen. It was added, that their conference was 
to the effect that King Inge should have two or three farms, 
and as much income as would keep thirty men beside him, as 
he had not health to be a king. When King Inge and Gregorius 
heard this report, they came to Bergen with many followers. 
King Sigurd arrived there a little later, and was not nearly so 
strong in men. Sigurd and Inge had then been nineteen years 
kings of Norway. King Eystein came later still from the south 
than the other two from the north. Then King Inge ordered 
the Thing to be called together at Holmen ^ by sound of trumpet; 
and Sigurd and Inge came to it with a great many people. 

* Now Bergenhus. 
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Gregorius had two long-ships, and at the least ninety men, 
whom he kept in provisions. He kept his house-men better 
than other lendermen; for he never took part in any entertain- 
ment where each guest brings his liquor, without having all his 
house-men to drink with him. He went now to the Thing in a 
gold-mounted helmet, and all his men had helmets on. Then 
King Inge stood up, and told the assembly what he had heard; 
how his brothers were going to use him, and depose him from 
his kingdom; and asked for their assistance. The assembled 
people made a good return to his speech, and declared they 
would follow him. 

Chapter XXVII. Of Gregorius Dagson. — Then King 
Sigurd stood up and said, it was a false accusation that King 
Inge had made against him and his brother, and insisted that 
Gregorius had invented it; and insinuated that it would not 
be long, if he had his will, before they should meet so that the 
golden helmet should be doffed; and ended his speech by hinting 
that they could not both live. Gregorius replied, that Sigurd 
need not long so much for this, as he was ready now, if it must 
be so. A few days after, one of Gregorius’s house-men was 
killed out upon the street,^ and it was Sigurd’s house-men who 
killed him. Gregorius would then have fallen upon King 
Sigurd and his people; but King Inge, and many others, kept 
him back. But one evening, just as Queen Ingerid, King 
Inge’s mother, was coming from vespers, she came past where 
Sigurd Sfcrudhyme, a hird-man of King Inge, lay murdered. 
He was then an old man, and had served many kings. King 
Sigurd’s hird-men, Halvard Gunnarson, and Sigurd a son of 
Eystein Trovala, had killed him; and people suspected it was 
done by order of King Sigurd. She went immediately to King 
Inge, and told him he would be a little king if he took no con- 
cern, but allowed his hird-men to be killed, the one after the 
other, like swine. The king was angry at her speech; and while 
they were scolding about it, came Gregorius in helmet and 
armour, and told the king not to be angry, for the queen only 
spoke the truth. “And I am now,” says he, "come to thy 
assistance, if thou wilt attack King Sigurd; and here we are, 
above a hundred men in helmets and armour, and with them 
we will attack where others think the attack may be worst.” 
But the most dissuaded from this course, thinking that Sigurd 
would pay the mulct for the slaughter done. Now when 
Gregorius saw that there would be no assault, he accosted King 
> Ovregaden. 
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Inge thus: “Thou wilt frighten thy men from thee in this 
way; for first they lately lolled my house-man, and now thy 
hird-man, and afterwards they will chase me, or some other of 
thy lendermen whom thou wouldst feel the loss of, when they 
see that thou art indifferent about such things; and at last, 
after thy friends are killed, they will take the royal dignity from 
thee. Whatever thy other lendermen may do, I will not stay 
here longer to be slaughtered like an ox; but Sigurd the king 
and I have a business to settle with each other to-night, in what- 
ever way it may turn out. It is true that there is but little 
help in thee on account of thy ill health, but I should think 
thy will should not be less to hold thy hand over thy friends, 
and I am now quite ready to go from hence to meet Sigurd, and 
my baimer is flying in the yard.” 

Then King Inge stood up, and called for his arms, and ordered 
every man who wished to follow him to get ready, declaring 
it was of no use to try to dissuade him; for he had long enough 
avoided this, but now steel must determine between them. 

Chapter XXVIII. Of King Sigurd’s Fall. — ^King Sigurd 
sat and drank in Sigrid Saete’s house ready for battle, although 
people thought it would not come to an assault at all. Then 
came King Inge with his men down the road from the smithy 
shops against the house. Ame, the king’s brother-in-law, came 
out from the Sand-bridge,^ Aslak Erlendsson from his own house, 
and Gregorius from the street [Ovregaden] where all thought 
the assault would be worst. King Sigurd and his men made 
many shots from the holes in the loft, broke down the fire- 
places, and threw stones on them. Gregorius and his men cut 
down the gates of the yard; and there in the port fell Einar, a 
son of Laxe Faal, who was of Sigurd’s people, together with 
Halvard Gunnarson, who was shot in a loft, and nobody 
lamented his death. They hewed down the houses, and many 
of King Sigurd’s men left him, and surrendered for quarter. 
Then King Sigurd went up into a loft, and desired to be heard. 
He had a gilt shield, by which they knew him; but they would 
not listen to him, and shot arrows at him as thick as snow in 
a snow-shower, so that he could not stay there. As his men 
had now left liim, and the houses were being hewn down, he 
went out from thence and witii his hird-man Tord Husfreya 
from Viken. They wanted to come where King Inge was to 
be found; and Sigurd called to his brotlier King Inge, and 
begged him to grant him life and safety; but both Tord and 
> This bridge led from the king’s meadow to dvregaden. 
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Sigurd were instantly killed, and Tord fell with great glory. 
King Sigurd was interred in the old Christ church out on the 
Holm [Bergenhus], King Inge gave Gregorius the ship King 
Sigurd had owned. There fell many of King Sigurd’s and King 
Inge’s men, although I only name a few; but of Gregorius’s 
men there fell four; and also some who belonged to no party, 
but were shot on the piers, or out in the ships. It was fought 
on a Friday [10 June, 1155], and fourteen days before Saint 
John the Baptist’s day. Two or three days after. King Eystein 
came from the eastward with thirty ships, and had along with 
him his nephew Hakon, a son of King Sigurd. Eystein did 
not come up to the town, but lay in Florevaag, and good 
men went between to get a reconciliation made. But Gregorius 
wanted that they should go out against him, thinking there 
never would be a better opportunity; and offered to be himself 
the leader. “For thou, king, shalt not go, for we have no 
want of men.’’ But many dissuaded from this course, and it 
came to nothing. King Eystein returned back to Viken, and 
King Inge to Drontheim, and they were in a sort reconciled; 
but they did not meet each other. 

Chapter XXIX. Of Gregorius Dagson. — Somewhat later 
than King Eystein, Gregorius Dagson also set out to the east- 
ward, and came to his farm Bratsberg in Havund^; but King 
Eystein was up in the fjord at Oslo, and had his ships drawn 
above two miles over the frozen sea, for there was much ice at 
that time in Viken. King Eystein went up to Havund to take 
Gregorius; but he got news of what was on foot, and escaped 
to Telemark with ninety men, from thence over the Fjelds, and 
came down in Hardanger; and at last to Stodla [now Stole] in 
Etne, to Erling Skakke’s farm. Erling himself had gone north 
to Bergen; but his wife Christina, a daughter of King Sigurd, 
was at home, and offered Gregorius all the assistance he wanted ; 
and he was hospitably received. He got a long-ship there 
which belonged to Erling, and everything else he required. 
Gregorius thanked her kindly, and allowed that she had be- 
haved nobly, and as might have been expected of her. Gregorius 
then proceeded to Bergen, where he met Erling, who thought 
also that his wife had done well. 

Chapter XXX. RECONauATioN of the Kings Eystein 
AND Inge. — Then Gregorius went north to Drontheim, and came 
there before Yule. King Inge was rejoiced at his safety, and 
told him to use his property as freely as his own. King Eystein 
‘ Now Gjerpen, to the east of the town of Skien. 
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having burnt Gregorius’s house, and slaughtered his stock of 
cattle. The ship-docks which King Eystein the Elder had 
constructed in Kaupangen, and which had been exceedingly 
expensive, were also burnt this winter, together with some good 
vessels belonging to King Inge. This deed was ascribed to fcng 
Eystein and Philip G)n‘dson, King Sigurd’s foster-brother, 
and occasioned much displeasure and hatred. The following 
summer [1156] King Inge went south with a very numerous 
body of men; and King Eystein came northwards, gathering 
men also. They met in the east at the Sel Isles,*- near to the 
Naze; but King Inge was by far the strongest in men. It was 
nearly coming to a battle; but at last they were reconciled on 
these conditions — ^that King Eystein should be bound to pay 
forty-five marks of gold, of which King Inge should have thirty 
marks, because King Eystein had occasioned the burning of 
the docks and ships; and, besides, that Philip, and all who 
had been accomplices in the deed, should be outlawed. Also 
that the men should be banished the country, against whom it 
could be proved that they gave blow or wound to King Sigurd: 
for King Eystein accused King Inge of protecting these men; 
and that Gregorius should have fifteen marks of gold for the 
value of his property burnt by King Eystein. l 5 ng Eystein 
was ill pleased with these terms, and looked upon the treaty 
as one forced upon him. From that meeting King Inge went 
eastward to Viken, and King Eystein north to Drontheim; and 
they had no intercourse with each other, nor were the messages 
which passed between them very friendly, and on both sides 
they killed each other’s friends. King Eystein, besides, did 
not pay the money; and the one accused the other of not 
fulfilling what was promised. King Inge and Gregorius enticed 
many people from King Eystein; among others, Baard Standal 
Brynjulfson, Simon Skaalp a son of Halkel Huk, Haldor Bryn- 
julfson, Jon Halkelson, and many other lendermen. 

Chapter XXXI. Of Eystein and Inge [1157]. — Two years 
after King Sigurd’s fall both kings assembled armaments; 
namely. King Inge in the east of the country, where he collected 
eighty ships; and King Eystein in the north, where he had 
forty-five, and among these the Great Dragon, which King 
Eystein Magnusson had built after the Long Serpent; and they 
had on both sides many and excellent troops. King Inge lay 
with his ships south at Moster Isle,^ and King Eystein a little 

' On the west of the Naze. 

'Mosterii in SSndhoidaland. 
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to the north in Groninga Sound.’' King Eystein sent the young 
Aslak Jonsson, and Arne Sturleson a grandson of Snaebjorn, 
with one ship to meet King Inge; but when the king’s men 
knew them they assaulted them, lulled many of their people, 
and took all that was in the ship belonging to them. Aslak 
and Arne and a few more escaped to the land, went to lOng 
Eystein, and told him how King Inge had received them. 
Thereupon King Eystein held a House-thing, and told his 
followers how ill King Inge had treated his men, and desired 
the troops to follow him. “I have,” said he, “so many, and 
such excellent men, that I have no intention to fly, if ye will 
follow me.” But this speech was not received with much 
favour. Halkel Huk was there; but both his sons, Simon and 
Jon, were with King Inge. Halkel replied, so loud that many 
heard him, “Let thy chests of gold follow thee, and let them 
defend thy land.” 

Chapter XXXII. King Eystetn’s Death. — In the night 
many of King Eystein’s ships rowed secretly away, some of 
them joining King Inge, some going to Bergen, or up into the 
fjords; so that when it was daylight in the morning the king 
was lying behind with only ten sliips. Then he left the Great 
Dragon, which was heavy to row, and several other vessels 
behind; and cut and destroyed the Dragon, started out the ale, 
and destroyed all that they could not take with them. King 
Eystein went on board of the ship of Eindride a son of Jon 
Morneg, sailed north into Sogn, and then took the land-road 
eastwards to Viken. King Inge took the vessels, and sailed with 
them outside of the isles to Viken. King Eystein had then got 
east as far as Folden,® and had him twelve hundred men; 
but when they saw King Inge’s force, they did not think them- 
selves sufficiently strong to oppose him, and they retired to the 
forest. Every one fled his own way, so that the king was left 
with but one man. King Inge and his men observed King 
Eystein’s flight, and also that he had but few people with him, 
and they went immediately to search for him. Simon Skaalp 
met the king just as he was coming out of a willow bush. Simon 
saluted him. “God save you, sire,®” said he. 

The king replied, “I do not know if thou art not sire here.” 

Simon replied, “That is as it may happen.” 

The king begged him to conceal him, and said it was proper 

^ On the east side of the Bergen peninsula. 

•The present Christiania or Oslo fjord. 

•The word used is Laavard (O.E. Llaford, now Lord). 
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to do so. “For there was long friendship between us, although 
it has now gone differently.” 

Simon replied, it could not be. 

Then the king begged that he might hear mass before he 
died, which accordingly took place. Then Eystein laid himself 
down on his face on the grass, stretched out his hands on each 
side, and told them to cut the sign of the cross between his 
shoulders, and see whether he could not bear steel as King 
Inge’s followers had asserted of him. Simon told the man who 
had to put the king to death to do so immediately, for the 
king had been creeping about upon the grass long enough. He 
was accordingly slain, and he appears to have suffered man- 
fully. His body was carried to Fors, and lay all night under 
the hill at the south side of the church. King Eystein was 
buried in Fors church, and his grave is in the middle of the 
church floor, where a fringed canopy is spread over it, and he is 
considered a saint. Where he was executed, and his blood ran 
upon the ground, sprang up a fountain, and another under the 
hill where his body lay all night. From both these waters 
many think they have received a cure of sickness and pain. It 
is reported by the Viken people that many miracles were 
wrought at King Eystein’s grave, untD his enemies poured upon 
it soup made of boiled dogs’ flesh. Simon Skaalp was much 
hated for this deed, which was generally ascribed to him; but 
some said that when King Eystein was taken Simon sent a 
message to King Inge, and the king commanded that King 
Eystein should not come before his face. So King Sverre has 
caused it to be written; but Einar Skuleson tells of it thus: 

Simon Skaalp, the traitor bold. 

For deeds of murder known of old. 

His king betrayed ; and ne’er will he 
God's blessed face hereafter see. 



XVI 

HAKON THE BROAD-SHOULDERED 
[1157-62] 

Chapter I. Of Hakon Herdabreid.^ — ^Hakon, King Sigurd’s 
son, was chosen chief of the troop which had followed King 
Eystein, and his adherents gave him the title of king. He was 
ten years old. At that time he had with him Sigurd, a son of 
Havard Hold of Royr,® and Andreas and Onund, the sons of 
Simon, his foster-brothers, and many chiefs, friends of King 
Sigurd and King Eystein; and they went first up to Gotland. 
King Inge took possession of all the estates they had left behind, 
and declared them banished. Thereafter King Inge went to 
Viken, and was sometimes also in the north of the country. 
Gregorius Dagson was in Konghelle, where the danger was 
greatest, and had beside him a strong and handsome body of 
men, with which he defended the country. 

Chapter II. Of Gregorius Dagson [1158]. — ^The summer 
after Hakon came with his men, and proceeded to Konghelle 
with a numerous and handsome troop. Gregorius was then in 
the town, and summoned the bonder and townspeople to a 
great Thing, at which he desired their aid; but he thought the 
people did not hear him with much favour, so he did not much 
trust them. Then Gregorius set off with two ships to Viken, 
and was very much cast down. He expected to meet King 
Inge there, having heard he was coming with a great army to 
Viken. Now when Gregorius had come but a short way north 
he met Simon Skaalp, Haldor Br)mjulfson, and G3rrd Amund- 
son, King Inge’s foster-brothers. Gregorius was much delighted 
at this meeting, and turned back with them, being all in one 
body, with eleven ships. As they were rowing up to Konghelle, 
Hakon, with his followers, was holding a Thing without the 
town, and saw their approach; and Sigurd of Royr said, 
“Gregorius must be Jey to be throwing himself with so few 
men into our hands.’’ Gregorius landed opposite the town 
to wait for King Inge, for he was expected; but he did not 

‘ Now R&r in Ringsaker, Hedemarken 
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come. King Hakon put himself in order in the town, and 
appointed Torijot Skavescale, who was a viking and a robber, 
to be captain of the men in the merchant ships that were afloat 
in the river; and King Hakon and Sigurd were within the 
town, and drew up the men on the piers, for all the townspeople 
had submitted to King Hakon. 

Chapter III. King Hakon’s Flight. — Gregorius rowed up 
the river, and let the ship drive down with the stream against 
Torijot. They shot at each other a while, until Torijot and 
his comrades jumped overboard; and some of them were killed, 
some escaped to the land. Then Gregorius rowed to the piers, 
and let a gangway be cast on shore at the very feet of Hakon’s 
men. There the man who carried his banner was slain just as 
he was going to step on shore. Gregorius ordered Hall, a son 
of Audun Hallson, to take up the banner, which he did, and 
bore the banner up to the pier. Gregorius followed dose after 
him, held his shield over his head, and protected him as well 
as himself. As soon as Gregorius came upon the pier, and 
Hakon’s men knew him, they gave way, and made room for 
him on every side. Afterwards more people landed from the 
ships, and then Gregorius made a severe assault with his men; 
and Hakon’s men first moved back, and then ran up into the 
town. Gregorius pursued them eagerly, drove them twice 
from the town, and killed many of them. By the report of 
all men, never was there so glorious an affair as this of Gregorius; 
for Hakon had more than 4000 [4800] men, and Gregorius not 
full 400 [480]. After the battle, Gregorius said to Hall Audun- 
son, “Many men, in my opinion, are more agile in battle than 
ye Icdanders are, for ye are not so exerdsed as we Norwegians; 
but none, I think, are so bold under arms as ye are.’’ King 
Inge came up soon after, and killed many of the men who had 
taken part with Hakon ; made some pay heavy fines, burnt the 
houses of some, and some he drove out of the country, or treated 
otherwise very ill. Hakon fled at first up to Gotland with all 
his men; but the winter after he proceeded by the upper road 
to Drontheim, and came there before Easter [12 April, 1159]. 
The Drontheim people received him well, for they had always 
served under that shield. It is smd that the Drontheim people 
took Hakon as king, on the terms that he should have from 
Inge the third part of Norway as his paternal heritage. King 
Inge and Gregorius were in Viken, and Gregorius wanted to 
make an expedition against the party in the north; but it came 
to nothing that winter, as many dissuaded from it. 
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Chapter IV. Fall of Gyrd and Havard. — King Hakon 
left Drontheim in spring with thirty ships nearly; and some of 
his men sailed before the rest with seven ships, and plundered 
in North and South More. No man could remember that there 
ever before had been plundering between the two towns (Bergen 
and Nidaros). Jon the son of Halkel Huk collected the bonder 
in arms, and proceeded against them; took Kolbein Ode prisoner, 
and killed every woman’s son of them in his ship. Then they 
searched for the others, found them all assembled in seven 
ships, and fought with them; but his father Halkel not coming 
to his assistance as he had promised, many good bonder were 
killed, and Jon himself was wounded. Hakon proceeded south 
to Bergen with his forces; but when he came to Stjornvellta,^ 
he heard that King Inge and Gregorius had arrived a few nights 
before from the east at Bergen, and therefore he did not venture 
to steer thither. They sailed the outer course southwards past 
Bergen, and met three ships of King Inge’s fleet, which had been 
outsailed on the voyage from the east. On board of them were 
Gyrd Amundson, King Inge’s foster-brother, who was married 
to Gyrid a sister of Gregorius, and also lagman Gyrd Gun- 
hildsson, and Haavard Klining. King Hakon had Gyrd 
Amundson and Haavard Klining put to death; but took lag- 
man Gyrd southwards, and then proceeded east to Viken. 

Chapter V. Of the Consultations of King Inge. — ^When 
King Inge heard of this he sailed east after them, and they met 
east in the Gotha river. King Inge went up the north arm of 
the river, and sent out spies to get news of Hakon and his fleet; 
but he himself landed at Hisingen, and waited for his spies. 
Now when the spies came back they went to the king, and said 
that they had seen King Hakon’s forces, and all his ships which 
lay at the stakes in the river, and Hakon’s men had bound the 
stems of their vessels to them. They had two great East- 
country trading vessels, which they had laid outside of the 
fleet, and on both these were built high wooden stages [top 
castles]. Wlien King Inge heard the preparations they had 
made, he ordered a trumpet to call a House-thing of dl the 
men; and when the Thing was seated he asked his men for 
counsel, and applied particularly to Gregorius Dagson, his 
brother-in-law Erling Skakke, and other lendermen and ship- 
commanders, to whom he related the preparations of Hakon 
and his men. 

Then Gregorius Dagson replied first, and made known his 
& An unknown {dace, probably in Stadtland. 
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mind in the following words; “Sometimes we and Hakon have 
met, and generally they had the most people; but, notwith- 
standing, they fell short in battle against us. Now, on the 
other hand, we have by far the greatest force; and it will appear 
probable to the men who a short time ago lost gallant relatives 
by them, that this will be a good occasion to get vengeance, for 
they have fled before us the greater part of the summer; and 
we have often said that if they waited for us, as appears now 
to be the case, we would have a brush with them. Now I will 
tell my opinion, which is, that I will engage them, if it be 
agreeable to the king’s pleasure; for I think it will go now as 
formerly, that they must give way before us if we attack them 
bravely; and I shall always attack where others may think 
it most difficult.’’ 

This speech was received with much applause, and all declared 
they were ready to engage in battle against Hakon. Then they 
rowed with all the ships up the river until they came in sight 
of each other, and then King Inge turned off from the river- 
current under the island [Hisingen]. Now the king addressed 
the lendermen again, and told them to get ready for battle. 
He turned himself especially to Erling Skakke, and said, what 
was true, that no man in the army had more understanding and 
knowledge in fighting battles, although some were more’ hot. 
The king then addressed himself to several of the lendermen, 
speaking to them by name; and ended by desiring that each 
would give his opinion, and say what he thought would be of 
advantage, and thereafter all would act together. 

Chapter VI. Erling’s Speech. — Erling Skakke replied thus 
to the king’s speech: “It is my duty, sire, not to be silent; and 
I shall give my advice, since it is desired. The resolution now 
adopted is contrary to my judgment; for I call it foolhardy to 
fight under these circumstances, although we have so many 
and such fine men. Supposing we make an attack on them, 
and row up against this river-current; then one of the three 
men who are in each half room^ must be employed in rowing 
only, and another must be covering with the shield the man 
who rows; and what have we then to fight with but one third 
of our men? It appears to me that they can be of little use in 
the battle who are sitting at their oars, with their backs turned 
to the enemy. Give me now some time for consideration, and 

'The whole room was apparently the space between two benches of 
rowers, in which the men lived; and these were divided into half rooms, 
viz. on the starboard and larboard sides, and the men bdonged to the 
starboard and larboard oars of the bench. 
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I promise you that before three days are over I shall fall upon 
some plan by which we can come into battle with advantage.” 

It was evident from Erling’s speech that he dissuaded from 
an attack; but, notwithstanding, it was urged by many, who 
thought that Hakon would now, as before, take to the land. 
“And then,” said they, “we cannot get hold of him; but now 
they have but few men, and we have their fate in our own 
hands.” 

Gregorius said but little; but thought that Erling rather 
dissuaded from an attack that Gregorius’s advice should not 
have effect, than that he had any better advice to give. 

Chapter VII. Of Hakon’s Fleet. — ^Then said Eng Inge 
to Erling, “Now we will follow thy advice, brother, with regard 
to the manner of attacking; but seeing how eager our counsellors 
are for it, we shall make the attack this day.” 

Erling replied, “All the boats and light vessels we have should 
row outside the island, and up the east arm of the river, and 
then down with the stream upon them, and try if they cannot 
cut them loose from the piles. Then we, with the large ships, 
shall row from below here against them; and I cannot tell, 
until it be tried, if those who are now furiously warm will be 
much brisker at the attack than I am.” 

This counsel was approved by all. There was a ness stretched 
out between their fleet and Hakon’s, so that they could not see 
each other. Now when Hakon and his men, who had taken 
counsel with each other in a meeting, saw the boat-squadron 
rowing down the river, some thought King Inge intended to 
give them battle; but many believed they did not dare, for it 
looked as if the attack was given up; and they, besides, were 
very confident, both in their preparations and men. There 
were many great people with Hakon: there were Sigurd of Royr, 
and Simon’s sons, Onund and Andreas; Nicolas Skjaldvarson; 
Eindride, a son of Jon Momev, who was the most gallant and 
popular man in the Drontheim country; and many other lender- 
men and warriors. Now when they saw that King Inge’s men 
with many ships were rowing out of the river, Hakon and his 
men believed they were going to fly; and therefore they cut 
their land-ropes with which they lay fast at the piles, seized 
their oars, and rowed after them in pursuit. The ships ran 
fast down with the stream; but when they came farther down 
the river, abreast of the ness, they saw King Inge's main 
strength lying quiet at Hisingen. King Inge’s people saw 
Hakon’s ships under way, and believed they were coming to 
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attack them; and now there was great bustle and clash of 
arms, and they encouraged each other by a great war-shout. 
Hakon with his fleet turned northwards a little to the land, 
where there was a turn in the bight of the river, and where 
there was no current. They made ready for battle, carried 
land-ropes to the shore, turned the stems of their ships out- 
wards, and bound them all together. They laid the large 
East-country traders without the other vessels, the one above, 
the other below, and bound them to the long-ships. In the 
middle of the fleet lay the king’s ship, and next to it Sigurd’s; 
and on the other side of the lang’s ship lay Nicolas, and next 
to him Eindride Jonson. All the smaller ships lay farther off, 
and they were all nearly loaded with weapons and stones.^ 

Chapter VIII. Sigurd of Royr’s Speech. — ^Then Sigurd of 
Royr made the following speech: “Now there is hope that the 
time is come which has been promised us all the summer, that 
we shall meet King Inge in battle. We have long prepared 
ourselves for this; and many of our comrades have boasted that 
they would never fly from or submit to King Inge and Gregorius, 
and now let them remember their words. But we who have 
sometimes got the toothache in our conflicts with them, speak 
less confidently; for it has happened, as all have heard, that 
we very often have come off without glory. But, nevertheless, 
it is now necessary to fight manfully, and stand to it with 
steadiness; for the only escape for us is in victory. Although 
we have somewhat fewer men than they, yet luck determines 
which side shall have the advantage, and God knows that the 
right is on our side. Inge has killed two of his brothers; and 
it is obvious to all men that the mulct he intends to pay King 
Hakon for his father’s murder is to murder him also, as well as 
his other relatives, which will be seen this day to be his intent. 
King Hakon desired from the beginning no more of Norway 
than the third part, which his father had possessed, and which 
was denied him; and yet, in my opinion. King Hakon has a better 
right to inherit after his fathers brother King Eystein, than 
Inge or Simon Skaalp, or the other men who killed King Eystein. 
Many of them who would save their souls, and yet have defiled 
their hands with such bloody deeds as Inge has done, must think 
it a presumption before God that he takes the name of king; 
and I wonder God suffers such monstrous wickedness as his: 

‘The importance of stones, and the enormous quantity required in 
the battles of those a^es, form an element in the military movements of 
great bodies of men in the countries in which stones are scarce, not 
sufficiently considered by historians. 
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but it may be God’s will that we shall now put him down. Let 
us fight then manfully, and God will give us victory; and, if 
we fall, will repay us with joys unspeakable for now allowing 
the might of the wicked to prevail over us. Go forth then in 
confidence, and be not afraid when the battle begins. Let 
each watch over his own and his comrade’s safety, and God 
protect us all.” There went a good report abroad of this speech 
of Sigurd, and all promised fairly, and to do their duty. King 
Hakon went on board of the great East-country ship, and a 
shield-bulwark was made around him; but his standard re- 
mained on the long-ship in which it had been before. 

Chapter IX. Of King Inge’s Men. — ^Now must we tell 
about King Inge and his men. When they saw that King 
Hakon and his people were ready for battle, and the river only 
was between them, they sent a light vessel to recall the rest of 
the fleet which had rowed away; and in the meantime the king 
waited for them, and arranged the troops for the attack. Then 
the chiefs consulted in presence of the army, and told their 
opinions: first, which ships should lie nearest to the enemy; 
and then where each should attack. 

Gregorius spoke thus: “We have many and fine men; and it 
is my advice, King Inge, that you do not go to the assault with 
us, for eveiyrthing is preserved if you are safe. And no man 
knows where an arrow may hit, even from the hands of a had 
bowman: and they have prepared themselves so, that missiles 
and stones can be thrown from the liigh stages upon the merchant 
ships; so that there is less danger for those who are farthest 
from them. They have not more men than we lendermen can 
very well engage with. I shall lay my ship alongside their 
largest ship, and I expect the conflict between us will be but 
short; for it had often been so in our former meetings, although 
there has been a much greater want of men with us than now.” 
All thought well of the advice that the king himself should not 
take part in the battle. 

Then Erling Skakke said, “I agree also to the counsel that 
you, sire, should not go into the battle. It appears to me that 
their preparations are such, that we require aU our precaution 
not to suffer a great defeat from them; and whole limbs are 
the easiest cured. In the council we held before to-day many 
opposed what I said, and ye said then that I did not want to 
fight; but now I think the business has altered its appearance, 
and greatly to our advantage, since they have hauled off from 
the piles, and now it stands so that I do not dissuade from 
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giving battle; for I see, what all are sensible of, bow necessary 
it is to put an end to this robber band who have gone over the 
whole country with pillage and destruction, in order that people 
may cultivate the land in peace, and serve a king so good and 
just as King Inge who has long had trouble and anxiety from 
the haughty unquiet spirit of his relatives, although he has 
been a shield of defence for the whole people, and has been 
exposed to manifold perils for the peace of the country.” 
Erling spoke well and long, and many other chiefs also; and all 
to the same purpose — all urging to battle. In the meantime 
they waited until all the fleet should be assembled. King Inge 
had the ship Bokesuden^; and, at the entreaty of his friends, 
he did not join the battle, but lay still at the island. 

Chapter X. Beginning of the Battle. — ^When the army 
was ready they rowed briskly against the enemy, and both sides 
raised a war-shout. Inge’s men did not bind their ships to- 
gether, but let them be loose; for they rowed right across the 
current, by which the large ships were much swayed. Erling 
Skakke laid his ship beside King Hakon’s ship, and ran the 
stem between his and Sigurd’s ship, by which the battle began. 
But Gregorius’s ship swung upon the ground, and heeled very 
much over, so that at first she could not come into the battle; 
and when Hakon’s men saw this they laid themselves against 
her, and attacked Gregorius’s ship on all sides. Ivar Hakon, 
Mage’s son, laid his ship so that the stems struck together: 
and he got a boat-hook fastened on Gregorius, on that part of 
his body where the waist is smallest, and dragged him to him, 
by which Gregorius stumbled against the ship's rails; but the 
hook slipped to one side, or Gregorius would have been dragged 
overboard. Gregorius, however, was but little wounded, for 
he had on a plate coat of armour. Ivar called out to him, 
that he had a “thick bark.” Gregorius replied, that if Ivar 
went on so he would “require it all, and not have too much.” 
It was very near then that Gregorius and his men had sprung 
overboard; but Aslak Unge threw an anchor into their ship, 
and dragged them off the ground. Then Gregorius laid himself 
against Ivar’s ship, and they fought a long while; but Gregorius’s 
ship being both higher sided and more strongly manned, many 
people fell in Ivar’s ship, and some jumped overboard. Ivar 
was so severely wounded that he could not take part in the 

> The name of this vessel occuis frequently. It seems to be Beechsides, 
or may perhaps be a local name given to the ship. It is not explamed 
by any commentator, and its derivation is not very dear. 
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fight. When his ship was cleared of the men, Gregorius let 
Ivar be carried to the shore, so that he might escape; and from 
that time they were constant friends. 

Chapter XI. King Hakon’s Flight. — ^When King Inge and 
his men saw that Gregorius was aground, he encouraged his 
crew to row to his assistance. “It was,” he said, “the most 
imprudent advice that we should remain Ijdng here, while our 
friends are in battle; for we have the largest and best ship in 
all the fleet. But now I see that Gregorius, the man to whom 
I owe the most, is in need of help; so we must hasten to the 
fight where it is sharpest. It is also most proper that I should 
be in the battle; for the victory, if we win it, will belong to me. 
And if I even knew beforehand that our men were not to gain 
the battle, yet our place is where our friends are; for I can do 
nothing if I lose the men who are justly called the defence of 
the country, who are the bravest, and have long ruled for me 
and my kingdom.” Thereupon he ordered his banner to be set 
up, which was done; and they rowed across the river. Then 
the battle raged, and the king could not get room to attack, so 
close lay the ships before him. First he lay under the East- 
country trading ship, and from it they threw down upon his 
vessel spears, iron-shod stakes, and such large stones that it 
was impossible to hold out longer there, and he had to haul 
ofi. Now when the king’s people saw that he was come they 
made place for him, and then he laid alongside of Eindride 
Jonson’s ship. Now King Hakon’s men abandoned the small 
ships, and went on board the large merchant vessels; but some 
of them sprang on shore. Erling Skakke and his men had a 
severe conflict. Erling himself was on the forecastle, and called 
his forecastle-men, and ordered them to board the king’s ship; 
but they answered, this was no easy matter, for there were 
beams above with an iron comb on them. Then Erling himself 
went to the bow, and stayed there a while, until they succeeded 
in getting on board the king’s ship; and then the ship was 
cleared of men on the bows, and the whole army gave way. 
Many sprang into the water, many fell, but the greater number 
got to the land. So says Einar Skuleson: 

Men fall upon the slippery deck — 

Men roll oS from the blood-drenched wreck; 

Dead bodies float down with the stream, 

And from the shores witch-ravens scream. 

The cold blue river now runs red 
With the warm blood of warriors dead. 

And stains the waves in Karmt Sound 
With the last drops of the death-wound. 
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All dovm the stceam, with unmann’d prow, 

Floats many an empty long-ship now. 

Ship after ship, shout after shout. 

Tell that King Hakon can't hold out. 

The bowmen ply their bows of elm. 

The red swords flash o'er broken helm: 

King Hakon's men rush to the strand, 

Out of their ships, up through the land. 

Einar composed a song about Gregorius Dagson, which is 
called the River-song. King Inge granted life and peace to 
Nicolas Skjaldvarson when his ship was deserted, and thereupon 
he went into King Inge’s service, and remained in it as long as 
the king lived. Eindride Jonson leaped on board of King 
Inge’s ship when his own was cleared of men, and begged for 
his life. King Inge wished to grant it; but Haavard Klining’s 
son ran up, and gave him a mortal wound, which was much 
blamed; but he said Eindride had been the cause of his father’s 
death. There was much lamentation at Eindride’s death, but 
principally in the Drontheim district. Many of Hakon’s people 
fell here, but not many chiefe. Few of King Inge’s people 
fell, but many were wounded. King Hakon fled up the country, 
and King Inge went north to Viken with his troops; and he, as 
well as Gregorius, remained in Viken all winter. When King 
Inge’s men, Bergljot and his brothers, sons of Ivar of Elda,^ 
came from the battle to Bergen, they slew Nicolas Skjaeg, who 
had been Hakon’s recorder, and then went north to Drontheim. 

King Hakon came north before Yule, and Sigurd was some- 
times home at Royr; for Gregorius, who was nearly related to 
Sigurd, had obtained for him life and safety from King Inge, 
so that he retained all his estates. King Hakon was in Kau- 
pangen in Yule; and one evening in the beginning of Yule his 
men fought in the guard-room, and in this affray eight men were 
killed, and many were wounded. The eighth day of Yule 
[ii6o]. King Hakon’s man Alv Rode, son of Ottar Birring, with 
about eighty men, went to Eida, and came in the night un- 
expectedly on the people, who were very drunk, and set fire 
to the room; but they went out, and defended themselves 
bravely. There fell Bergljot, Ivar’s son, and Ogmund his 
brother, and many more. They had been nearly thirty alto- 
gether in number. In winter died, north in the merchant 
town, Andreas Simonson, King Hakon’s foster-brother; and his 
death was much deplored. Erling Skakke and Inge’s men, 
who were in Bergen, threatened that in winter they would 

* Now Elden, between Namdal and Butstadfjord. 
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proceed against Hakon and his men; but it came to nothing. 
Gregorius sent word from the east, from Konghelle, that if he 
were so near as Erling and his men, he would not sit quietly 
in Bergen while Hakon was killing King Inge’s friends and 
their comrades in war up in the Drontheim country. 

Chapter XII. The Conflict upon the Piers [1160]. — King 
Inge and Gregorius left the east in spring, and came to Bergen; 
but as soon as Hakon and Sigurd heard that Inge had left 
Viken, they went there by land. When King Inge and his 
people came to Bergen, a quarrel arose between Haldor Bryn- 
julfson and Bjorn Nicolasson. Bjorn’s house-man asked Hal- 
dor’s when they met at the pier, why he looked so pale. 

He replied, because he had been bled. 

“I could not look so pale if I tried, at merely being bled.” 

“I again think,” retorted the other, “that thou wouldst 
have borne it worse, and less manfully.” And no other be- 
ginning was there for their quarrel than this. Afterwards one 
word followed another, till from bawling they came to fighting. 
It was told to Haldor Brynjulfson, who was in the house drinking, 
that his house-man was wounded down on the pier, and he 
went there immediately. But Bjorn’s house-men had come 
there before, and as Haldor thought his house-man had been 
badly treated, he went up to them and beat them; and it was 
told to Bjorn Buk that the people of Viken were beating his 
house-men on the pier. Then Bjorn and his house-men took 
their weapons, hurried down to the pier, and would avenge 
their men; and a bloody strife began. It was told Gregorius 
that his relative Haldor required assistance, and that his house- 
men were being cut down in the street; on which Gregorius and 
his men ran to the place in their armour. Now it was told 
Erling Skakke that his sister’s son Bjorn was fighting with 
Gregorius and Haldor down on the piers, and that he needed 
help. Then he proceeded thither with a great force, and 
exhorted the people to stand by him; saying it would be a great 
disgrace never to be wiped out, if the Viken people should 
trample upon them in their own native place. There fell 
thirteen men, of whom nine were killed on ^e spot, and four 
died of their wounds, and many were wounded. When the 
word came to King Inge that Gregorius and Erling were fighting 
down on the piers, he hastened there, and tried to separate 
them; but could do nothing, so mad were they on both sides. 
Then Gregorius called to Inge, and told him to go away; for it 
was in vain to attempt coming between them, as matters now 
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stood. He said it would be the greatest misfortune if the king 
mixed himself up with it ; for he could not be certain that there 
were not people in the fray who would commit some great 
misdeed if they had opportunity. Then King Inge retired; 
and when the greatest tumult was over, Gregorius and his men 
went to Nicolas church, and Erling behind them, calling to each 
other. Then King Inge came a second time, and pacified 
them; and both agreed that he should mediate between them. 

When King Inge and Gregorius heard that King Hakon was 
in Viken, they went east with many ships; but when they came 
King Hakon fled from them, and there was no battle. Then 
King Inge went to Oslo, and Gregorius was in Konghelle. 

Chapter XIII. Munan’s Death. — Soon after Gregorius 
heard that Hakon and his men were at a farm called Saubro,^ 
which lies up beside the forest. Gregorius hastened there; 
came in the night; and supposing that King Hakon and Sigurd 
would be in the largest of the houses, set lire to the buildings 
there. But Hakon and his men were in the smaller house, and 
came forth, seeing the fire, to help their people. There Munan 
fell, a son of Aale Uskein, a brother of King Sigurd Hakon’s 
father. Gregorius and his men killed him, because he was 
helping those whom they were burning within the house. Some 
escaped, but many were killed. Asbjorn Jalde, who had been 
a very great viking, escaped from the house, but was grievously 
wounded. A bonde met him, and he offered the man money 
to let him get away; but the bonde replied, he would do what 
he liked best; and, adding that he had often been in fear of 
his life for him, he slew him. King Hakon and Sigurd escaped, 
but many of their people were killed. Thereafter Gregorius 
returned home to Konghelle. Soon after King Hakon and 
Sigurd went to Haldor Brynjulfson’s farm of Vettaland,® set 
fire to the house, and burnt it. Haldor went out, and was cut 
down instantly with his house-men ; and in all there were about 
twenty men killed. Sigrid, Haldor’s wife, was a sister of 
Gregorius, and they allowed her to escape into the forest in her 
nightshift only; but they took with them Amand, who was a 
son of G)Td Amundson and of Gyrd Dag’s daughter, and a 
sister’s son of Gregorius, and who was then a boy about five 
years old. 

Chapter XIV. Of the Fali. of Gregorius Dagson rii 6 i]. 
— ^When Gregorius heard the news he took it much to heart, 
and inquired carefully where they were. Gregorius set out from 
* Sdibygdea in Bohuslan. * Wstteland in Skee, Bobuslnn. 
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Konghelle late in Yule, and came to Fors ^ the thirteenth day 
of Yule [6 January], where he remained a night, and heard 
vespers the last day of Yule [7 January], whidi was a Saturday, 
and the holy Evangel was read before him. When Gregorius 
and his followers saw the men of King Hakon and Sigurd, the 
king’s force appeared to them smaller than their own. There 
was a river cdled Befja® between them, where they met; and 
there was unsound ice on the river, for there went a stream under 
the ice from it. King Hakon and his men had cut a rent in the 
ice, and laid snow over it, so that nobody could see it. When 
Gregorius came to the ice on the river the ice appeared to him 
unsound, he said; and he advised the people to go to the bridge, 
wliich was close by, to cross the river. The bonder-troops 
replied, that they did not know why he should be afraid to go 
across the ice to attack so few people as Hakon had, and the 
ice was good enough. Gregorius said it was seldom necessary 
to encourage him to show bravery, and it should not be so now. 
Then he ordered them to follow him, and not to be standing 
on the land while he was on the ice; and he said it was their 
counsel to go out upon the dangerous ice, but he had no wish to 
do so, or to be led by them. Then he ordered the banner to 
be advanced, and immediately went out on the ice with the men. 
As soon as the bonder found that the ice was unsound, they 
turned back. G«garius ieJJ through the ice, but not very 
deep, and he told his men to take care. There were not more 
than twenty men with them, the others having turned back. 
A man of King Hakon’s troop shot an arrow at Gregorius, which 
hit him under the throat, and thus ended his life. Gregorius 
fell, and ten men with him. It is the talk of all men that he 
had been the most gallant lenderman in Nonvay that any man 
then living could remember; and also he behaved the best 
towards us Icelanders of any chief since King Eystein the 
Elder’s death. Gregorius’s body was carried to Hovund,* and 
interred at Gimsd, in a nunnery which is there,* of which 
Gregorius’s sister Bogeid was then the abbess. 

Chapter XV. Kmc Inge hears of Gregorius’s Fall, — 
Two bailiffs went to Oslo to bring the tidings to King Inge. 
When they arrived they desired to speak to the king; and he 
asked what news they brought. 

“Gregorius Dagson’s death,” said they. 

* Now Fossum at Udevalla. 

* Now Bafveraa, at the mouth of which Udevalla lies. 

•Now Gjerpen in Bratsberg. 

‘At Grimsben near Skien. 
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“How came that misfortune?” asked the king. 

When they had told him how it happened, he said, “They 
gave advice who understood the least.” 

It is said he took it so much to heart that he cried like a 
child. When he recovered himself he said, “I wanted to go 
to Gregorius as soon as I heard of Haldor’s murder; for I thought 
that Gregorius would not sit long before thinking of revenge. 
But the people here would think nothing so important as their 
Yule feasts, and nothing could move them away; and I am 
confident that if I had been there, he would either have pro- 
ceeded more cautiously, or I and Gregorius would now have 
shared one lodging. Now he is gone — the man who has been 
my best friend, and more than any other has kept the kingdom 
in my hands; and 1 think it will be but a short space between 
us. Now I make an oath to go forth against Hakon, Euid one 
of two things shall happen: I shall either come to my death, 
or shall walk over Hakon and his people; and such a man as 
Gregorius is not avenged, even if all were to pay the penalty 
of their lives for him.” 

There was a man present who replied, “Ye need not seek 
after them, for they intend to seek you.” 

Christina, King Sigurd’s daughter and King Inge’s cousin, was 
then in Oslo. The kmg heard that she intended going away. He 
sent a message to her to inquire why she wished to leave the town. 

She thought it was dangerous and unsafe for a female to 
be there. 

The king would not let her go. "For if it go well with me, 
as I hope, you will be well here; and if I fall, my friends may 
not get leave to dress my body; but you can ask permission, 
and it will not be denied you, and you will thereby best requite 
what I have done for you.” 

Chapter XVI. Of King Inge.— On Saint Blasius' day 
[3 Feb., ii6r], in the evening. King Inge’s spies brought him 
the news that King Hakon was coming towards the town. 
Then King Inge ordered the war-homs to call together all the 
troops up from the town; and when he drew them up he could 
reckon them to be nearly 4000 [4800] men. The king let the 
array be long, but not more than five men deep. Then some 
said that the king should not be himself in the battle, as they 
thought the risk too great; but that his brother Orm should 
be the leader of the army. The king reph'ed, “I think if 
Gregorius were alive and here now, and I had fallen and was 
to be avenged, he would not lie concealed, but would be in the 
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battle. Now, although I, on account of my ill health, am not 
fit for the combat as he was, yet will I show as good will as 
he would have had; and it is not to be thought of that I should 
not be in the battle.” 

People say that Gunhild, who was married to Simon, King 
Hakon’s foster-brother, had a witch employed to sit out^ all 
night and procure the victory for Hakon; and that the answer 
was obtained, that they should fight King Inge by night, and 
never by day, and then the result would be favourable. The 
witch who, as people say, sat out was called Tordis Skeggia; 
but what truth there may be in the report I know not. 

Simon Skaalp had gone to the town, and was gone to sleep, 
when the war-shouts awoke him. When the night was well 
advanced. King Inge’s spies came to him, and told him that 
King Hakon and his army were coming over the ice for the 
ice lay the whole way from Oslo to Hovedoen.® 

Chapter XVII. King Inge’s Speech. — Thereupon King 
Inge went with his army out on the ice, and he drew it up in 
order of battle in front of the town. Simon Skaalp was in that 
wing of the array which was towards Trselaborg *; and on the 
other wing, which was towards the Nunnery,® was Gudrod, the 
king of the South Hebudes, a son of Olaf Klining,® and Jon, 
a son of Svein Bergthor a son of Buk. When King Hakon and 
his army came near to King Inge’s array, both sides raised a 
war-shout. Gudrod and Jon gave King Hakon and his men 
a sign, and let them know where they were in the line, and as 

^ At s%ha ut * — to sit out — ^was a form of expression for exercising 
witchcraft. 

’ Over the Bundefjord and between the islands. 

’ The Island to the south of the town. 

* Under Ekeberg at the present Gronhen. 

‘ The nunnery at Leret, now 73 Oslo Street. 

" The Chronicle of the Kings of Man coincides with the saga. Godredus, 
son of Olaf king of the South Hebrides, went in 114Z, in the hfetime of 
his father, to Inge (called Hinge in the Manx Chronicle) king of Norway 
to do homage for Man. His father was slam m his absence, and he 
returned from Norway m 1143, and was proclaimed king of Man. As 
he treated the chiefs of the island harshly, they jomed Sumarlid, with 
whom after a sea-fight in iijfi he was obliged to share his kingdom; and 
in 1158 be was obliged to fly &om Man, and seek assistance from Norway. 
Sumarlid fell in a war with the Scottish kmg, and m 1164 Rognvald 
(Reginaldus), a brother of Gudrod, seized the sovereignty; but Gudrod 
returned with forces ^m Norway, took bis brother prisoner, mutilated 
him, and held the sovereignty until 1187, when he died. Gudrod appears, 
from this account taken from the Manx Chromcle, to have been in Norway 
from 1138 to 1164; and this battle of Oslo took place about the year 1161, 
according to Torfieus. See note of Thorlacius at chap, xvii of this saga 
m the foho edition of Snorre. Olaf Klimng was kmg of the Sudreys from 
1113 to 1153 and Gudrod from 1134 to 87. 
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soon as Hakon's men in consequence turned thither, Gudrod 
immediately fled with 1500 [1800] men; and Jon, and a great 
body of men with him, ran over to King Hakon’s army, and 
assisted them in the fight. When this news was told to King 
Inge, he said, “Such is the difference between my friends. 
Never would Gregorius have done so in his life!” There were 
some who advised King Inge to get on horseback, and ride 
from the battle up to Raumarike; “where,” said they, “you 
would get help enough, even this very day.” The king replied, 
he had no indination to do so. “I have heard you often say, 
and I tliink truly, that it was of little use to my brother King 
Eystein that he took to flight; and yet he was a man distim 
guished for many qualities which adorn a king. Now I, who 
labour under so great decrepitude, can see how bad my fate 
would be, if I betook myself to what proved so unfortunate for 
him; with so great a difference as there is between our activity, 
health, and strength. I was in the second year of my age when 
I was chosen king of Norway, and I am now twenty-five; and 
I think I have had misfortune and sorrow under my kingly 
dignity, rather than pleasure and peaceful days. I have had 
many battles, sometimes with more, sometimes with fewer 
people; and it is my greatest luck that I have never fled. God 
will dispose of my life, and of how long it shall be; but I shall 
never betake myself to flight.” 

Chapter XVIII. King Inge’s Fall. — ^Now as Jon and his 
troop had broken the one wing of King Inge’s array, many of 
those who were nearest to him fled, by which the whole array 
was dispersed, and fell into disorder. But Hakon and his men 
went briskly forwards; and now it was near daybreak [4 Feb- 
ruary, ii6i]. An assault was made against King Inge’s banner, 
and in this conflict King Inge fell; but his brother Orm continued 
the battle, while many of the army fled up into the town. Twice 
Orm went to the town after the king’s fall to encourage the 
people, and both times returned, and went out again upon the 
ice to continue the battle. Hakon’s men attacked the wing of 
the array which Simon Skaalp led; and in that assault fell of 
King Inge’s men his brother-in-law, Gudbrand Skafhaugson. 
Simon Skaalp and Halvard Hikre went against each other with 
their troops, and fought while they drew aside past Trselaborg; 
and in this conflict both Simon and Halvard fell. Orm, the 
king’s brother, gained great reputation in this battle; but he 
at last fled. Orm the winter before had been contracted with 
Ragna, a daughter of Nicolas Masse, who had been married 
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before to King Eystein Haraldson; and the wedding was fixed 
for the Sunday [5 February] after Saint Blasius’ mass, which 
was on a Friday. Orm fled east to Sweden, where liis brother 
Magnus'- was then king; and their brother Rognvald was an 
earl there at that time. They were the sons of Queen Ingerid 
and Henrik Halte.® who was a son of the Danish king Svein 
Sveinson. The princess Christina took care of King Inge’s body, 
which was laid in the stone wall of Halvard’s church, on the 
south side without the choir. He had then been king for 
twenty-three years. In this battle many fell on both sides, 
but principally of King Inge’s men. Of King Hakon’s people 
fell Arne Fredrikson. Hakon’s men took all the feast and 
victuals prepared for the wedding, and a great booty besides. 

Chapter XIX. Of King ILakon and Queen Christina, — 
Then King Hakon took possession of the whole country, and 
distributed all the offices among his own friends, both in the 
towns and in the country. King Hakon and his men had a 
meeting in Halvard’s church, where they had a private con- 
ference concerning the management of the country. Christina 
the princess gave the priest who kept the church keys a large 
sum of money to conceal one of her men in the churdi, so that 
she might know what Hakon and his counsellors intended. 
When she learnt what they had said, she sent a man to Bergen 
to her husband Erling Skakke,. with a message that he should 
never trust Hakon or his men. 

Chapter XX. Of King Olaf’s Mir.acle in F.avour of the 
V iERiNGER OF Constantinople. — It happened once in the Greek 
country, when Kirialax was emperor there, that he made an 
expedition against BldkkamannaJand.® When he came to the 
Petzina plains,' a heathen king came against him with an 
innumerable host. He brought with him many horsemen, and 
many large wagons, in which were large loop-holes for shooting 
through. When they prepared for their night quarters they 
drew up their wagons, one by the side of the other, without 
their tents, and dug a great ditch without; all which made 
a defence as strong as a castle. The heathen king was blind. 
Now when the Greek king came, the heathens drew up their 
array on the plains before their wagon-fortification. The 

> Magnus Henrikson was king in Sweden, 1160-1. 

-Hennk Halte (oft. 1134) had been the husband of Ingerid before she 
married Harald GiUc. ... . , 

» Blokkamannaiand — contracted by the northern Vannger into Bloku- 
menn — was not Ethiopia, but Wtillachia, 

* Pezina-voUo — the plains on the nver Bezina, the Don. 

0*47 
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Greeks drew up their array opposite, and they rode on both 
sides to fight with each other; but it went on so ill and so 
unfortunately, that the Greeks were compelled to fly after 
suffering a great defeat, and the heathens gained a victory. 
Then the king drew up an array of Franks and Flemings, who 
rode against the heathens, and fought with them; but it went 
with them as with the others, that many were killed, and all 
who escaped took to flight. Then the Greek king was greatly 
incensed at his men-at-arms; and they replied, that he should 
now take his wine-bags, the Vseringer.^ The lung says that he 
would not throw away his jewels, and allow so few men, however 
bold they might be, to attack so vast an army. Then Tore 
Helsing, who at that time was leader of the Vseringer, replied 
to the king’s words, “If there was burning fire in the way, I and 
my people would run into it, if I knew the king’s advantage 
required it.” Then the king replied, “CaU upon your holy 
King Olaf for help and strength.” The Vaeringer, who were 
450 [540] men, made a vow with hand and word to build a 
church in Constantinople, at their own expense and with the 
aid of other good men, and have the church consecrated to the 
honour and glory of the holy King Olaf; and thereupon the 
Vairinger rushed into the plain. When the heathens saw them, 
they told their king that there was another troop of the Greek 
king's army come out upon the plain; but they were only a 
hanrlful of people. The king says, “Who is that venerable man 
riding on a white horse at the head of the troop?” They 
replied, “We do not see him.” There was so great a difference 
of numbers, that there were sixty heathens for every Christian 
man; but notwithstanding the Vsringer went boldly to the 
attack. As soon as they met, terror and alarm seized the army 
of tile heathens, and tliey instantly began to fly; but the 
Vseringer pursued, and soon killed a great number of them. When 
the Greeks and Franks who before had fled from the heathens 
saw this, they hastened to take part, and pursue the enemy 
with the others. Then the Vaeringer had reached the wagon- 
fortification, where the greatest defeat was given to the enemy. 
The heathen king was taken in the flight of his people, and the 
Vaeringer brought him along with them; afterwhich theChristiams 
took the camp of the heathens, and their wagon-fortification. 

Chapter XXI. Or Oi.Ar’s Miracle. — ^It happened at the 
battle of Stiklestad, as before related,® that King Olaf threw 

' The Franks and Flemings appear not to have been in the corps of 
Vxringer, the body-guard, but only Nortbmen. ‘Ohrf Sagas, p. 37s. 
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from him the sword called Neite when he received his wound. 
A Swedish man, who had broken his own sword, took it up, 
and fought with it. When this man escaped with the other 
fugitives he came to Sweden, and went home to his house. 
From that time he kept the sword all his days, and afterwards 
his son, and so relative after relative; and when the sword 
shifted its owner, the one told to the other the name of the 
sword, and where it came from. A long time after, in the 
days of Kirialax the emperor of Constantinople, when there 
was a great body of Vaennger in the royal castle, it happened 
in the summer ^at the emperor was on a campaign, and lay 
in the camp with his army. The V®ringer who had the guard, 
and watched over the emperor, lay on the open plain without 
the camp. They changed the watch with each other in the 
night, and those who had been before on watch lay down and 
slept; but all completely armed. It was their custom, when 
they went to sleep, that each should have his helmet on his 
head, his shield over him, sword under the head, and the right 
hand on the sword-handle. One of these comrades, whose lot 
it was to watch the latter part of the night, found, on awaking 
towards morning, that his sword was gone. He looked after 
it, and saw it lying on the flat plain at a distance from him. 
He got up and took the sword, thinking that his comrades who 
bad been on watch bad taken the sword from him in a joke; 
but they all denied it. The same thing happened three nights. 
Then he wondered at it, as weU as they who saw or heard of it; 
and people began to ask him how it could have happened. He 
said that this sword was called Neite, and had belonged to King 
Olaf the Saint, who had himself carried it in the battle of 
Stiklestad; and he also related how the sword since that time 
had gone from one to another. This was told to the emperor, 
who called the man before him to whom the sword belonged, 
and gave him three times as much gold as the sword was worth; 
and the sword itself he had laid in Saint Olaf’s church, which 
the Vteringer supported, where it has been ever since over the 
altar. There was a lenderman of Norway while Harald Gille’s 
sons, Eystein, Inge, and Sigurd, lived, who was called Eindride 
Unge; and he was in Constantinople when these events took 
plnpp He told these circumstances in Norway, according to 
what Einar Skuleson says in his song about King OLif the 
Saint, in which these events are sung. 



XVII 

MAGNUS ERLINGSONi 

Chapter I. Of Magnus Erlingson’s Beginning. — When 
Erling got certain intelligence of the determinations of Hakon 
and his counsellors, he sent a message to all the chiefs who, 
he knew, had been steady friends of King Inge, and also to his 
hird-men and his retinue, who had saved themselves by flight, 
and also to all Gregorius’s house-men, and called them together 
to a meeting. When they met, and conversed with each other, 
they resolved to keep their men together; and this resolution 
they confirmed by oath and hand-shake to each other. Then 
they considered whom they should take to be king. Erling 
Sksikke first spoke, and inquired if it was the opinion of the 
chiefs and other men of power that Simon Skaalp’s son, the 
son of the daughter of King Harald Gille, should be chosen 
king, and Jon Halkelson be taken to lead the army; but Jon 
refused it. Then it was inquired if Nicolas Skjaldvorson, a 
sister’s son of King Magnus Barefoot, would place himself at 
the head of the army; but he answered thus: It was his opinion 
that some one should be chosen king who was of the royal 
race; and, for leader of the troops, some one from whom help 
and understanding were to be looked for; and then it would 
be easier to gather an army. It was now tried whether Arne 
would let any of his sons. King Inge’s brothers, be proclaimed 
king._ Arne replies, that Christina’s son, as she was daughter 
of King Sigurd the Crusader, was nearest by propinquity of 
descent to the crown of Norway. “And here is also a man to 
be his adviser, and whose duty it is to take care of liim and 
of the kingdom; and that man is his father Erling, who is both 
prudent, brave, experienced in war, and an able man in govern- 
ing the kingdom: he wants no capability of bringing this 
counsel into effect, if luck be with hum.’’ Many thought well 
of this advice. 

Erling replied to it, “As far as I can see or hear in this 

' From about 1162 to ii?7, when the Hmnsknngla ends: but Magnus 
Erlingson reigned to 1184. 
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meeting, the most will rather be excused from taking upon 
themselves such a difficult business. Now it appears to me 
altogether uncertain, provided we begin this work, whether he 
who puts himself at the head of it will gain any honour; or 
whether matters will go as they have done before when any one 
undertakes such great things — ^that he loses all his property, 
and possibly his life. But if this counsel be adopted, there may 
be men who will undertake to carry it through; but he who 
comes under such an obligation must seek, in every way, to 
prevent any opposition or enmity from those who are now in 
this council.” 

All gave assurance that they would enter into this con- 
federacy with perfect fidelity. Then said Erling, “I can say 
for myself that it would almost be my death to serve King 
Hakon; and however dangerous it may be, I will rather venture 
to adopt your advice, and take upon me to lead this force, if 
that be the will, counsel, and desire of you all, and if you will 
all bind yourselves to thus agreement by oath.” 

To this they all agreed; and in this meeting it was deter- 
mined to take Erling’s son Magnus to be king. They afterwards 
held a Thing in the town; and at this Thing Magnus Erlingson, 
then five years old, was elected king of the whole country. All 
who had been servants of King Inge went into his service, and 
each of them retained the office and dignity he had held under 
King Inge. 

Chapter II. King Magnus goes to Denmark. — Erling 
Skakke made himself ready to travel, fitted out ships, and had 
with him King Magnus, together with the household-men who 
were on the spot. In this expedition were the king’s relatives — 
Ame; Ingerid, King Inge’s mother, with her two sons; be.sides 
Jon Kuteisa, a son of Sigurd Stork, and Erling’s house-men, 
as well as those who had been Gregorius’s house-men; and they 
had in all ten ships. They went south to Denmark to King 
Valdemar and Buris Henrikson, King Inge’s brother. King 
Valdemar was King Magnus’s blood-relation; for Ingeborg 
mother of King Valdemar, and Malmfrid mother of Christina, 
King Magnus’s mother, were cousins. The Danish king received 
them hospitably, and he and Erling had private meetings and 
consultations; and so much was known of their counsels, that 
King Valdemar was to aid King Magnus with such help as 
might be required from his kingdom, to win and retain Norway. 
On the other hand. King Valdemar should get that domain in 
Norway which his ancestors Harald Gormson and Svein Fork- 
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beard had possessed; namely, the whole of Viken as far north as 
Rygiarbit.^ This agreement was confirmed by oath and a fixed 
treaty. Then Erling and King Magnus made themselves ready 
to leave Denmark, and they sailed out of Skagen.® 

Chapter III. Battle of Tonsberg. — King Hakon went in 
spring, after the Easter week [i6 April, ii6i], north to Dron- 
theim, and had with him the whole fleet that had belonged to 
King Inge. He held a Thing there in Kaupangen, and was 
chosen long of the whole country. Then he made Sigurd of 
Royr an earl, and gave him an earldom, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded southwards with his followers all the way to Viken. 
The king went to Tunsberg; but sent Earl Sigurd east to Kong- 
helle, to defend the country with a part of the forces in case 
Erling should come from the south. Erling and his fleet came 
to Agder, and went straight north to Bergen, where they killed 
Arne Brigdar-scalle, King Harald’s officer, and came back 
immediately against King Hakon. Earl Sigurd, who had not 
observed the journey of Erling and his followers from the south, 
was at that time east in the Gotha river, and King Hakon was 
in Timsberg. Erling brought up at Rossaness,® and lay there 
some nights. In the meantime King Hakon made preparations 
in the town. When Erling and his fleet were coming up to the 
town, they took a merchant vessel, filled it with wood and 
straw, and set fire to it; and the wind blowing right towards 
the town, drove the vessel against the piers. Erling had two 
cables brought on board the vessel, and made fast to two boats, 
and made them row along as the vessel drove. Now when the 
fire was come almost abreast of the town, those who were in the 
boats held back the vessel by the ropes, so that the town could 
not be set on fire; but so thick a smoke spread from it over the 
town, that one could not see from the piers where the king’s 
array was. Then Erling drew the whole fleet in where the wind 
carried the fire, and shot at the enemy. When the townspeople 
saw that the fire was approaching their houses, and many were 
wounded by the bowmen, they resolved to send the priest 
Roald Long-speech to Erling, to beg him to spare them and 
the town; and they dissolved their array, as soon as Roald 
told them their prayer was granted. Now when the array of 
the townspeople had dispersed, the men on the piers were 
much thinned; however, some urged Hakon’s men to make 

* Now Jemstangen, between Nedenes and Bratsberg. 

* The Scaw at Vendel or Vendesyssel. 

’ Xbe north point of Noteid off Rambergit. 
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resistance; but Onund Simonson, who had most influence over 
the army, said, “I will not fight for Earl Sigurd’s earldom, 
since he is not here himself.” Then Onund fled, and was 
followed by all the people, and by the king himself; and they 
hastened up the country. King Hakon lost many men here; 
and these verses were made about it: 

Onund declares he will not go 
In battle 'gainst Earl Sigurd’s foe, 

If Earl Sigipd does not come, 

But with his house-men sits at home. 

King Magnus’ men rush up the street. 

Eager with Hakon’s troop to meet; 

But Hakon’s war-hawks, somewhat shy. 

Turn quick about, and off they fly. 

Thorbjom Skakke-scald also said: 

The Tunsberg men would not be slow 
In thy good cause to risk a blow; 

And w^ they knew the chief could stain 
The wolves’ mouths on a battle-plain. 

But the town champion rather fears 
The sharp bright glance of levelled spears; 

Their sted-cl^ wamor loves no fight 
Where bowstring twangs, or fire flies bright. 

King Hakon then took the land-road northwards to Dron- 
theim. When Earl Sigurd heard of this, he proceeded with all 
the ships he could get the sea-way northwards, to meet King 
Hakon there. 

Chapter IV. Of Erling and Hakon. — Erling Skakke took 
all the ships in Tunsberg belonging to King Hakon, and there 
he also took the Bokesuden which had belonged to King Inge. 
Then Erling proceeded, and reduced the whole of Viken in 
obedience to King Magnus, and also the whole country north 
wheresoever he appeared up to Bergen, where he remained all 
winter. There Erling killed Ingebjom Sipel, King Hakon’s 
lenderman of the north jiart of the Fjords district. In winter 
King Hakon was in Drontheim; but in the following spring 
he ordered a levy, and prepared to go against Erling [1162]. 
He had with him Earl Sigurd, Jon Sveinson, Eindride Unge 
Onund Simonson, Philip Peterson, Philip Gyrdson, Ragnvdd 
Kunta, Sigurd Kaapa, Sigurd Hjupa, Fredeiflc Keina, Asbjom 
of Aurland, Thorbjom, a son of Gunnar the Recorder, and 
Stad Bjorn. 

Chapter V. Of Erling’s People. — ^Erling was in Bergen 
with a great armament, and resolved to lay a sailing prolubition 
on all the merchant vessels which were going north to Nidaros; 
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for he knew that King Hakon would soon get tidings of him, if 
ships were sailing between the towns. Besides, he gave out 
that it was better for Bergen to get the goods, even if the 
owners were obliged to sell them cheaper than they wished, than 
that they should fall into the hands of enemies and thereby 
strengthen them. And now a great many vessels were assembled 
at Bergen, for many arrived every day, and none were allowed 
to go away. Then Erling let some of the lightest of his vessels 
be laid ashore, and spread the report that he would wait for 
Hakon, and, with the help of his friends and relatives, oppose 
the enemy there. He then one day called a meeting of the ship- 
masters, and gave them and all the merchant ships and their 
steersmen leave to go where they pleased. When the men 
who had charge of the cargoes, and were all ready to sail away 
with their goods, some for trade, others on various business, 
had got leave from Erling Skakke to depart, there was a soft 
and favourable wind for sailing north along the coast. Before 
the evening all who were ready had set sail, and hastened on as 
fast as they could, according to the speed of their vessels, the 
one vying with Idle other. When this fleet came north to 
More, Hakon’s fleet had arrived there before them; and he 
himself was there fully engaged in collecting people, and sum- 
moning to him the lendermen, and all liable to serve in the 
levy, without having for a long time heard any news from 
Bergen. Now, however, they heard, as the latest news, that 
Erling Skakke had laid his ships up in Bergen, and there they 
would find him; and also that he had a large force with him. 
King Hakon sailed from thence to Veo,^ and sent away Earl 
Sigurd and Onund Simonson to gather people, and sent men 
also to both the More districts. After King Hakon had re- 
mained a few days at the town he sailed farther, and proceeded 
to the South, thinking that it would both promote his journey 
and enable new levies to join him sooner. 

Erling Skakke had given leave on Sunday to all the merchant 
vessels to leave Bergen; and on Tuesday, as soon as the early 
mass was over, he ordered the war-horns to sound, summoned 
to him the men-at-arms and the townsmen, and let the 
ships which were laid up on shore be drawn down into the 
water. Then Erling held a House-thing with his men and the 
people of the levy; told them his intentions; named ship com- 
manders; and had the names called over of the men who were 
to be on board of the king’s ship. This Thing ended with 
* A town and island in RomsdaL 
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Erling’s order to every man to make himself ready in his berth 
wherever a place was appointed him; and declared that he who 
remained in the town after the Bokesuden was hauled out, 
should be punished by loss of life or limb. Orm, the king’s 
brother, laid his ships out in the harbour immediately that 
evening, and many others, and the greater number were afloat 
before. 

Chapter VI. Of Erling Skakke. — On Wednesday, before 
mass was sung in the town, Erling sailed from Bergen with all 
his fleet, consisting of twenty-one ships; and there was a fresh 
breeze for sailing northwards along the coast. Erling had his 
son King Magnus with him, and there were many lendermen 
accompanied by the finest men. When Erling came north, 
abreast of the Fjords district, he sent a boat on shore to Jon 
Halkelson’s farm, and took Nicolas, a son of Simon Skaalp, 
and of Maria, Harald Gille’s daughter, and brought him out to 
the fleet, and put him on board the king’s ship. On Friday, 
immediately after matins, they sailed to Steinavaag^; and King 
Hakon, with thirteen sMps, was lying in a harbour in the 
neighbourhood. He himself and his men were up at play upon 
the island, and the lendermen were sitting on the hill, when 
they saw a boat rowing from the south with two men in it, 
who were bending back deep towards the keel, and taking hasty 
strokes with their oars. When they came to the shore they 
did not belay the boat, but both ran from it. The great men 
seeing this, said to each other, “These men must have some 
news to tell”; and got up to meet them. When they met, 
Onund Simonson asked, “Have ye any news of Erling Skakke, 
that ye are running so fast.?” 

They answered, as soon as they could get out the words, for 
they had lost their breath, “Here comes Erling against you, 
sailing from the south, with twenty-one ships, or thereabouts, 
of which many are great enough; and now ye will soon see 
their sails.” 

Then said Eindride Unge, “Too near to the nose, said the 
peasant, when his eye was knocked out.” 

They went in haste now to where the games were playing, 
and immediately the war-homs resounded, and with the battle- 
call all the people were gathered down to the ships in the 
greatest haste. It was just the time of day when liieir meat 
was nearly cooked. All the men rushed to the ships, and each 
ran on board the vessel that was nearest to him, so that the 
^ Now the westmost part oi Aalesund. 
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ships were unequally manned. Some took to the oars; some 
raised the masts, turned the heads of the vessels to the north, 
and steered for Veo, where they expected much assistance 
from the townspeople. 

Chapter VII. Fall of King Hakon. — Soon after they saw 
the sails of Erling’s fleet, and both fleets came in sight of each 
other. Eindride Unge had a ship called Draglon, which was a 
large buss-like long-ship, but which had but a small crew; for 
those who belonged to her had run on board of other ships, 
and she was therefore the hindmost of Hakon’s fleet. When 
Eindride came abreast of the island Sekk, the Bdkesuden, which 
Erling Skakke himself commanded, came up with her; and these 
two ships were bound fast together. King Hakon and his 
followers had arrived close to Veo; but when they heard the 
war-hom they turned again to assist Eindride. Now they 
began the battle on both sides, as the vessels came up. Many 
of the sails lay midships across the vessels; and the ships were 
not made fast to each other, but they lay side by side. The 
conflict was not long before there came disorder in Hakon’s 
ship; and some fell, and others sprang overboard. Hakon 
threw on a grey cloak, and jumped on board another ship; 
but when he had been there a short time he thought he had 
got among his enemies; and when he looked about him he 
saw none of his men nor of his ships near him. Then he went 
into the Bokesuden to the forecastle-men, and begged his life. 
They took him in their keeping, and gave him quarter. In 
this conflict there was a great loss of people, but principally 
of Hakon’s men. In the Bdkesuden fell Nicolas, Simon 
Skaalp’s son; and Erling’s men are accused of having killed 
him. Then there was a pause in the battle, and the vessels 
separated. It was now told to Erling that Hakon was on 
board of his ship; that the forecastle-men had taken him, and 
threatened that they would defend him with arms. Er'ing sent 
men forwards in the ship to bring the forecastle-men his orders 
to guard Hakon well, so that he should not get away. He at 
the same time let it be understood that he had no objection to 
giving the king life and safety, if the other chiefs were willing, 
and a peace could be established. All the forecastle-men gave 
their chief great credit and honour for these words. Then 
Erling ordered anew a blast of the war-horns, and that the ships 
should be attacked which had not lost their men; saying that 
they would never have such another opportunity of avenging 
King Inge. Thereupon they ail raised a war-shout, encouraged 
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each other, and rushed to the assault. In this tumult King 
Hakon received his death-wound. When his men knew he had 
fallen they rowed with all their might against the enemy, threw 
away their shields, slashed with both hands, and cared not for 
life. This beat and recklessness, however, proved soon a great 
loss to them ; for Erling’s men saw the unprotected parts of their 
bodies, and where their blows would have effect. The greater 
part of Hakon’s men who remained fell here; and it was princi- 
pally owing to the want of numbers, as they were not enough 
to defend themselves. They could not get quarter, also, 
excepting those whom the chiefs took under their protection 
and bound themselves to pay ransom for. The following of 
Hakon’s people fell: Sigurd Kaapa, Sigurd Hjupa, and Ragn- 
vald Kunta; but some ships’ crews got way, rowed into the 
Fjords, and thus saved their lives. Hakon’s body was carried 
to Raumsdal, and buried there; but afterwards his brother. 
King Sverre, had the body transported north to Kaupangen, and 
laid in the stone wall of Christ church south of the chancel. 

Chapter VIII. Flight of the Chiefs of King Hakon’s 
Ien. — ^Earl Sigurd, Eindride Unge, Onund Simonson, Frederik 
Keina, and other chiefs kept the troop together, left the ships 
in Raumsdal, and went up to the Uplands. King Magnus and 
his father Erling sailed with their troops north to Kaupangen, 
and subdued, the countiy as they went along. Erling c^led 
together an Ore-thing, at which King Magnus was proclaimed 
king of all Norway. Erling, however, remained there but a 
short time; for he thought the Drontheim people were not well 
affected towards him and his son. King Magnus was then 
called king of the whole country. 

King Hakon had been a handsome man in appearance, well 
grown, tall and thin; but rather broad-shouldered, on which 
account his men called him Herdebreid. As he was young in 
years, his lendermen ruled for him. He was cheerful and 
friendly in conversation, playful and youthful in his ways, and 
was much liked by the people. 

Chapter IX. Of King Sigurd’s Beginning. — ^There was an 
Upland man called Marcus of Skog,i who was a relative of Earl 
Sigurd. Marcus brought up a son of King Harald Sigurdson, 
who was also called Sigurd. This Sigurd was chosen king by 
the Upland people, by the advice of Earl Sigurd and the other 
chiefs who had followed King Hakon. They had now a great 
army, and the troops were divided in two bodies; so that Marcus 
' In BrSttnin, Ringsaker. 
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and the king were less exposed where there was anything to 
do, and Earl Sigurd and his troop, along with the lendermen, 
were most in the way of danger. They went with their troops 
mostly through the Uplands, and sometimes eastwards to Viken. 
Erling Skakke had his son King Magnus always with him, and 
he had also the whole fleet and the land defence under him. 
He was a while in Bergen in autumn; but went from thence 
eastward to Viken, where he settled in Tunsberg for his winter 
quarters, and collected in Viken all the taxes and revenues that 
belonged to Magnus as king; and he had many and very fine 
troops. As King Sigurd had but a small part of the country, 
and kept many men on foot, he soon was in want of money; 
and where there was no chief in the neighbourhood he had 
to seek money by unlawful ways — sometimes by unfounded 
accusations and fines, sometimes by open robbery. 

Chapter X. Earl Sigurd’s Condemnation. — ^At that time 
the realm of Norway was in great prosperity. The bonder 
were rich and powerful, unaccustomed to hostilities or violence, 
and the oppression of roving troops; so that there was soon a 
great noise and scandal when they were despoiled and robbed. 
The people of Viken were very friendly to Erling and King 
Magnus, principally from the popularity of the late King Inge 
Haraldson; for the Viken people had dways served under his 
banner. Erling kept a guard in the town, and twelve men 
were on watch every night. Erling had Things regularly with 
the bonder, at which the misdeeds of Sigurd’s people were often 
talked over; and by the representations of Erling and his 
adherents, the bonder were brought unanimously to consider 
that it would be a great good fortune if these bands should be 
rooted out. Arne the kmg’s relative spoke well and long on 
this subject, and at last severely; and required that all who 
were at the Thing — men-at-arms, bonder, townsmen, and 
merchants — should come to the resolution to sentence accord- 
ing to law Earl Sigurd and ail his troop, and deliver them to 
Satan, both living and dead. From the animosity and hatred 
of the people, this was agreed to by all; and thus the unheard- 
of deed was adopted and confirmed by oath, as if a judgment in 
the case was delivered there by the Thing according to law. 
The priest Harald Long-speech, who was a very eloquent man, 
spoke in the case; but his speech was to the same purpose as 
Idiat of others who had spoken before. Erling gave a feast at 
Yule in Tunsberg, and paid the wages of the men-at-arms at 
Candlemas [2 February, 1163]. 
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Chapter XI. Of Erling.— Earl Sigurd went with his best 
troops down to Viken, where many people were obliged to submit 
to his superior force, and many had to pay money. He drove 
about thus widely higher up the country, penetrating into 
different districts. But there were some in his troop who 
desired privately to make peace with Erling; but they got back 
the answer, that all who asked for their lives should obtain 
quarter, but they only should get leave to remain in the country 
who had not been guilty of any great offences against Erling. 
And when Sigurd’s adherents heard that they would not get 
leave to remain in the country, they held together in one body; 
for there were many among them who knew for certain that 
Erling would look upon them as guilty of offences against him. 
Philip Gyrdson made terms with Erling, got his property back, 
and went home to his farm; but soon after Sigurd’s men came 
there and killed him. They committed many crimes against 
each other, and many men were slain in their mutual persecution ; 
but here only what was committed by the chiefs is written down. 

Chapter XII. Erung gets News of Earl Sigurd [1163]. 
— It was in the beginning of Lent^ that news came to Erling 
that Earl Sigurd intended to come upon him; and news of him 
came here and there, sometimes nearer, sometimes farther off. 
Erling sent out spies in all quarters around to discover where 
they were. Every evening he assembled all the men-at-arms 
by the war-horn out of the town; and for a long time in the 
winter they lay under arms all night, ready to be drawn up in 
array. At last Erling got intelfigence that Sigurd and his 
followers were not far distant, up at the farm Re.® Erling then 
began his expedition out of the town, and took with him all the 
townspeople who were able to carry arms and had arms, and 
likewise ^1 the merchants; and left only twelve men behind to 
keep watch in the town. Erling went out of the town on 
Thursday afternoon [19 February, 1163], in the second week 
of Lent; and every man had two days’ provisions with him. 
They marched by night, and it was late before they got out of 
the town with the men. Two men were with each shield and 
each horse; and the people, when mustered, were about 1300 
[1560] men. When they met their spies, they were informed 
that Sigurd was at Re, in a house called Ramnes, and had 
500 [600] men. Then Erling called together his people; told 
them the news he had received; and all were eager to hasten 
their march, fall on them in the houses, or engage them by night. 

' I«nt began on lo February. * To tbe north-west of Tonsberg. 
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Erling replied to them thus: “It is probable that we and Earl 
Sigurd shall soon meet. There are also many men in this band 
whose handiwork remains in our memories; such as cutting 
down King Inge, and so many more of our friends, that it 
would take long to reckon them up. These deeds they did by 
the power of Satan, by witchcraft, and by villainy; for it stands 
in our laws and country rights, that however highly a man 
may have been guilty, it shdl be called villainy and cowardly 
murder to kill him in the night. This band has had its luck 
hitherto by following the counsel of men acquainted with witch- 
craft and fighting by night, and not in the light of day; and 
by this proceeding have they been victorious hitherto over the 
chiefs whose heads they have laid low on the earth. Now we 
have often seen, and proved, how unsuitable and improper it 
is to go into battle in the night-time; therefore let us rather 
have before our eyes the example of chiefs better known to us, 
and who deserve better to be imitated, and fight by open day 
in regular battle array, and not steal upon sleeping men in the 
night. We have people enough against them, so few as they 
are. Let us, therefore, wait for day and daylight, and keep 
together in our array in case they attack us.” 

Thereafter the whole army sat down. Some opened up 
bundles of hay, and made a bed of it for themselves; some sat 
upon their shields, and thus waited the day-dawn. The weather 
was raw, and there was a wet snow-drift. 

Chapter XIII. Of Earl Sigurd’s Battle Array. — Earl 
Sigurd got the first intelligence of Erling’s army when it was 
already near to the house. His men got up, and armed them- 
selves; but not knowing how many men Erling had with him, 
some were inclined to fly, but the most determined to stand. 
Earl Sigurd was a man of understanding, and could talk well, 
but certainly was not considered brave enough to take a strong 
resolution; and indeed the earl showed a great inclination to 
fly, for which he got many stinging words from his men-at- 
arms. As day dawned, they began on both sides to draw up 
their battle array. Earl Sigurd placed his men on the edge of 
a ridge between the river and the house, at a place at which a 
little stream runs into the river.* Erling and his people placed 
their array on the other side of the river; but at the back of his 
array were men on horseback well armed, who had the king 
with them. When Earl Sigurd’s men saw that there was so 
great a want of men on their side, they held a council, and were 
^ 'Hie brook flows into the Au2i river below the farm of Ramnes. 
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for taking to the forest. But Earl Sigurd said, “Ye alleged 
that I had no courage, but it will now b^e proved; and let each 
of you take care not to fail, or fly, before I do so. We have a 
good battle-field. Let them cross the bridge; but as soon as 
the banner comes over it let us then rush down the hill upon 
them, and none desert his neighbour.” 

Earl Sigurd had on a red-brown kirtle, and a red cloak, of 
which the corners were tied and turned back; shoes on his feet; 
and a shield and sword called Bastard. The earl said, “God 
knows that I would rather get at Erling Skakke with a stroke 
of Bastard, than receive much gold.” 

Chapter XIV. Earl Sigurd’s Fall. — ^Erling Skakke’s army 
wished to go on to the bridge; but Erling told them to go up 
along the river, which was small, and not difficult to cross, as 
its banks were flat; and they did so. Earl Sigurd’s array 
proceeded up along the ridge right opposite to them; but as the 
ridge ended, and the ground was good and level over the river, 
Erling told his men to sing a Paternoster, and beg God to give 
them the victory who best deserved it. Then they all sang 
aloud “Kyiie Eleison,” and struck with their weapons on 
their shields. But with this singing 300 [360] men of Erling’s 
people slipped away and fled. Then Erling and his people 
went across the river, and the earl’s men raised the war- 
shout; but there was no assault from the ridge down upon 
Erling’s array, but the battle began upon the hill itself They 
first used spears, then edge weapons; and the earl’s banner 
soon retired so far back, that Erling and his men scaled the 
ridge. The battle lasted but a short time before the carl’s men 
fled to the forest, which they had close behind them. This 
was told Earl Sigurd, and his men bade him fly; but he replied, 
“Let us on while we can.” And his men went bravely on, and 
cut down on all sides. In this tumult fell Earl Sigurd and Jon 
Sveinson, and nearly sixty men. Erling lost few men, and 
pursued the fugitives to the forest. There Erling halted his 
troops, and turned back. He came just as the king’s slaves 
were about stripping the clothes oS Earl Sigurd, who was 
not quite lifeless. He had put his sword Bast^ in the 
sheath, and it lay by his side. Erling took it, struck the 
slaves with it, and drove them away. Then Erling, with 
his troops, returned, and sat down in Tunsbeig. Seven days 
after Earl Sigurd’s fall [i.e. 27 February] Erling’s nien took 
Eindride Unge prisoner, and killed him, with all his ship’s 
crew. 
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Chapter XV. Of Marcus of Skog, and King Sigurd 
S iGURDSON. — ^Marcus of Skog, and King Sigurd his foster-son, 
rode down to Viken towards spring, and there got a ship; but 
when Erling heard it he went eastwards against them, and they 
met at Konghelle. Marcus fled with his followers to Hisingen; 
and there the country-people came down in swarms, and placed 
themselves in Marcus’s and Sigurd’s array. Erling and his 
men rowed to the shore; but Marcus’s men shot at them. Then 
Erling said to his people, “Let us take their ships, but not go 
up to fight with a land force. The Hisinger are a bad set to 
quarrel with — ^hard, and without understanding. They will 
keep this troop but a little while among them, for Hisingen is 
but a small spot.’’ This was done: they took the ships, and 
brought them over to Konghelle. Marcus and his men went 
up to the forest districts, from which they intended to make 
assaults, and they had spies out on both sides. Erling had 
many men-at-arms with him, whom he brought from other 
districts, and they made attadcs on each other in turn. 

Chapter XVI. Beginning of Archbishop Eystein [ii6i]. 
— Eystein, a son of Erlend Himalde, was selected to be arch- 
bishop, after Archbishop John’s death; and he was consecrated 
the same year King Inge was killed. Now when Archbishop 
Eystein came to his see, he made himself beloved by all the 
country, as an excellent active man of high birth. The Dron- 
theim people, in particular, received him with pleasure; for most 
of the great people in the Drontheim district were connected 
with the archbishop by relationship or other connection, and 
all were his friends. The archbishop brought forward a request 
to the bonder in a speech, in which he set forth the great want 
of money for the see, and also how much greater improvement 
of the revenues would be necessary to maintain it suitably, as 
it was now of much more importance than formerly when the 
bishop’s see was first established. He requested of the bonder 
that they should give him, for determining law-suits, an ore of 
silver value, instead of what they had before paid, which was an 
ore of judgment money, ^ of that kind which was paid to the king 
in judging cases; and the difference between the two kinds of 
ore was, that the ore he desired was a half greater than the 
other. By help of the archbishop’s relatives and friends, and 
his own activity, this was carried; and it was fixed by law in 
> Since the coin of Harald the Stem had depreciated, there was so 
great a difference in the coin of weighed silver, that the minted silver which 
was taken in the king’s or bishop’s cases had only half the value of the 
pure silver. 
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all the Drontheim district, and in all the distncts belonging 
to his archbishopnc ^ 

Chapter XVII — Of Marcus and King Sigurd — When 
Sigurd and Marcus lost their ships in the Gotha river, and saw 
they could get no hold on Erhng, they went to the Uplands, 
and proceeded by land north to Drontheim Sigurd was re- 
ceived there joyfully, and chosen king at an Ore thing, and 
many gallant men, with their sons, attached themselves to his 
party They fitted out ships, ngged them for a voyage, and 
proceeded when summer came southwards to More, and took 
up all the loyal revenues wheresoever they came At this 
time the following lendermen were appointed in Bergen for the 
defence of the country Nicolas Sigurdson, Nokkve * Faalson, 
and several military leaders, as Thoralf Dryll, Thorbjorn Skat- 
mester, and many others As Marcus and Sigurd sailed south, 
they heard that Erling’s men were numerous in Bergen, and 
therefore they sailed outside the coast rocks, and southwards 
past Bergen It was generally remarked, that Marcus s men 
always got a fair wmd, wherever they wished to sail to 

Chapter XVIII Marcus and King Sigurd Killed — As 
soon as Erhng Skakke heard that Sigurd and Marcus had 
sailed southwards, he hastened to Viken, and drew together an 
armed force, and he soon had a great many men, and many 
stout ships But when he came farther in Viken, he met wth 
a strong contrary wind, which kept him there m port the whole 
summer Now when Sigurd and Marcus came east to Li-jter, 
they heard that Erlmg had a great force in Viken, so they 
turned to the north again But when they reached Hordaland, 
with the intention of sailing to Bergen, and came opposite the 
town Nicolas and his men rowed out against them, with more 
men and larger ships than they had Sigurd and Marcus saw 
no other way of escapmg but to row away southwards Some 
of them went out to sea, others got south to Sund, and some 
got into the Fjords Marcus, and some people with bam, sprang 
upon an isle called Skorpa^ Nicolas and his men took their 
^The penalties on ofiences against the law, and the fees for deter- 
mining cases m the Things appear to have been a mam source of the 
revenues of the kmgs On the establishment of bishops there appear to 
have been bishops’ courts for judging of cases coming witbm clerical 
juiisdiction, of which the fees and penalties belonged to the bishopnc 
revenue It does not appear that the king s courts ceased m those distncts 
which had bishops, but only that the fees and penalties m certam cases 
bdonged to the bishop, not to the king 
* Nokkve is suppose to be the same as Nicolas, so that Nokkve 
Faalson is the same as Nicolas Faalson or Kuvung 
> On the south side of the Kars fjord, near Bergen 
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ships, gave Jon Halkelson and a few others quarter, but killed 
the most of them they could get hold of. Some days after, 
Eindride Heidafyla found Sigurd and Marcus, and they were 
brought to Bergen. Sigurd was beheaded outside of Gravdal,^ 
and Marcus and another man were hanged at Karvnes.^ This 
took place on Michaelmas day [29 September, 1163], and the 
band which had followed them was dispersed. 

Chapter XIX. Of Erltng and the People of Hisingen. — 
Frederik Keina and Bjame the Bad, Onund Simonson and 
Amolf Skorpa, had rowed out to sea with some ships, and 
sailed outside along the land to the east. 'Wheresoever they 
came to the land they plundered, and killed Erling’s friends. 
Now when Erling heard that Sigurd and Marcus were killed, 
he gave leave to the lendermen and people of the levy to return 
home; but he himself, with his men, set his course eastward 
across the Folden fjord,® for he heard of Marcus’s men there. 
Erling sailed to KongheUe, where he remained the autumn; and 
in the first week of winter * Erling went out to Hisingen with 
his men, and called the bonder to a Thing. When the Hising 
people came to the Thing, Erling laid his law-suit against them 
for having joined the bands of Sigurd and Marcus, and having 
raised men against him. Ossur was the name of one of the 
greatest of the bonder on the island, and he answered Erling 
on account of the others. The Thing was long assembled ; but 
at the close the bonder gave the case into Erling’s own power, 
and he appointed a meeting in the town within one week, and 
named fifteen bonder who should appear there. When they 
came, he condemned them to pay a penalty of three hundred 
head of cattle; and the bonder returned home ill pleased at this 
sentence. Soon after the Gotha river was frozen, and Erling’s 
ships were fast in the ice; and the bonder kept back the mulct, 
and lay assembled for some time. Erling made a Yule feast 
in the town; but the Hising people had joint-feasts with each 
other, and kept under arms during Yule. The night after the 
fifth day of Yule [i.e. on 29 December, 1163] Erling went up to 
Hisingen, surrounded Ossur’s house, and burnt him in it. He 
killed one hundred men in all, burnt three houses, and then 
returned to KongheUe. The bonder came then, according to 
agreement, to pay the mulct. 

Chapter XX. Of the Death of Frederik Keina and 

' A creek inside Kvarven. 

* Kvarven, south-west of Bergen. 

° Folden fjord was the mouth of Oslo fjord. 

' i.e. the week after 14 October, Winter Day. 
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Bjarne [1164]. — Erling Skakke made ready to sail in spring as 
soon as he could get his ships afloat for ice, and sailed from 
Konghelle; for he heard that those who had formerly been 
Marcus’s friends were marauding in the north of Viken. Erling 
sent out spies to leam their doings, searched for them, and 
found them lying in a harbour. Onund Simonson and Amolf 
Skorpa escaped, but Frederik Keina and Bjarne the Bad were 
taken, and many of their followers were killed. Erling had 
Frederik bound to an anchor and thrown overboard; and for 
that deed Erling was much detested in the Drontheim country, 
for the most powerful men there were relatives of Frederik. 
Erling ordered Bjarne the Bad to be hanged; and he uttered, 
according to his custom, many dreadful imprecations during his 
execution. Thorbjorn Skakke-scald tells of this business: 

East of the Fjord beyond the land. 

Unnoticed by the pirate band, 

^ling stole on them ere they knew. 

And seized or killed all Keina’s crew. 

Keina, fast to an anchor bound. 

Was thrown into the deep blue Sound; 

And Bjarne swung high on gallows-tree, 

A sight all good men loved to see. 

Onund and Arnolf, with the band that had escaped, fled to 
Denmark; but were sometimes in Gotland, or in Viken. 

Chapter XXI. Conference between Erling Skakke and 
Archbishop Eystein. — ^Erling Skakke sailed after this to Tuns- 
berg, and remained there very long in spring; but when summer 
came he proceeded north to Bergen, where at that time a great 
many people were assembled. There was the legate from Rome, 
Stephanus; the Archbishop Eystein, and other bishops of the 
country. There was also Bishop Brand, who was consecrated 
bishop of Iceland,^ and Jon Loftsson, a daughter’s son of King 
Magnus Barefoot; and on this occasion King Magnus and Jon’s 
other relatives acknowledged the relationship with him. 

Archbishop Eystein and Erling Skakke often conversed 
together in private; and, among other things, lErling asked one 
day, “Is it true, sir, what people tell me — that you have raised 
the value of the ore upon the people north in Drontheim, in the 
law-cases in which money-fees are paid you?” 

“It is so,” said the archbishop, “that the bonder have 
allowed me an advance on the 5 re of law casualties; but they 
did it willingly, and without any kind of compulsion, and 

1 Brand Samundson was consecrated bishop in Skaalholt on 8 September , 
1163. ’ > ■' 
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have thereby added to their honour for God and the income 
of the bishopric.” 

Erling replies, “Is this according to the law of the holy 
Olaf? or have you gone to work more arbitrarily in this than 
is written down in the law-book?” 

The archbishop replies, “King Olaf the Holy fixed the laws, 
to which he received the consent and afiirmative of the people; 
but it will not be found in his laws that it is forbidden to increase 
God’s right.” 

Erling: “If you augment your right, you must assist us to 
augment as much the king’s right.” 

The archbishop: “Thou hast already augmented enough thy 
son’s power and dominion; and if I have exceeded the law in 
taking an increase of the ore from the Drontheim people, it is, 
I think, a much greater breach of the law that one is king 
over the country who is not a king’s son, and which has 
neither any support in the law, nor in any precedent here in 
the country.” 

Erling: “When Magnus was chosen king, it was done with 
your knowledge and consent, and also of all the other bishops 
here in the country.” 

Archbishop: “You promised then, Erling, that provided 
we gave you our consent to electing Magnus king, you would, 
on all occasions, and with all your power, strengthen God’s 
rights.” 

Erling: “I may well admit that I have promised to preserve 
and strengthen God’s commands, and the laws of the land with 
all my power, and with the king’s strength; and now I consider 
it to be much more advisable, instead of accusing each other of 
a breach of our promises, to hold firmly by the agreement 
entered into between us. Do you strengthen Magnus in his 
dominion, according to what you have promised; and I will, 
on my part, strengthen your power in all that can be of 
advantage or honour.” 

The conversation now took a more friendly turn; and Erling 
said, “Although Magnus was not chosen king according to what 
has been the old custom of this country, yet can you with your 
power give him consecration as king, as God’s law prescribes, 
by anointing the king to sovereignty; and although I be neither 
a king, nor of kingly race, yet most of the kings, within my 
recollection, have not known the laws or the constitution of 
the country so well as I do. Besides, the mother of King 
Magnus is the daughter of a king and queen bom in lawfid 
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wedlock, and Magnus is son of a queen and a lawfully married 
wife. Now if you will give him royal consecration, no man 
can take royalty from him. William Bastard was not a king’s 
son; but he was consecrated and crowned king of England, and 
the royalty in England has ever since remained with his race 
and all have been crowned. Now we have here in Norway 
an archiepiscopal seat, to the glory and honour of the country • 
let us also have a crowned king, as well as the Danes and 
Englishmen.” 

Erling and the archbishop afterwards talked often of this 
matter, and they were quite agreed. Then the archbishop 
brought the business before the legate, and got him easily 
persuaded to give his consent. Thereafter the archbishop called 
together the bishops, and other learned men, and explained the 
subject to them. They all replied in the same terms, that 
they would follow the counsels of the archbishop, and all 
were eager to promote the consecration as soon as the arch- 
bishop pleased. 

Chapter XXII. King Magnus’s Consecration. — Erling 
Skakke then had a great feast prepared in the king’s house. 
The large hall was covered with costly cloth and tapestry, and 
adorned with great expense. The hird-men and aU the 
attendants were tliere entertained, and there were numerous 
guests, and many chiefs. Then King Magnas received the 
royal consecration from the Archbishop Eystein; and at the 
consecration there were five other bishops and the legate, 
besides a number of other clergy. Erling Skakke, and with liim 
twelve other lendermen, administered to the king the oath of 
the law; and the day of the consecration the king and Erling 
had the legate, the archbishop, and all the other bishops as 
guests; and the feast was exceedingly magnificent, and the 
father and son distributed many great presents. King Magnus 
was then eight years of age, and had been king for three years. 

Chapter XXIII. King Valdemar’s Embassy. — ^When the 
Danish king Valdemar heard the news from Norway that 
Magnus was become king of the whole country, and all the 
other parties in the country were rooted out, he sent his men 
with a letter to King Magnus and Erling, and reminded them 
of the agreement which Erling had entered into, under oath, 
with King Valdemar, of wliich we have spoken (p. 393); namely, 
that Viken from the east to Rygjarbit should be ceded to King 
Valdemar, if Magnus became the sole king of Norway. When 
the ambassadors came forward and showed Erling the letter 
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of the Danish king, and he heard the Danish king’s demand 
upon Norway, he laid it before the other chiefs by whose 
counsels he usually covered his acts. All, as one man, replied 
that the Danes should never hold the slightest portion of 
Norway; for never had times been worse in the land than when 
the Danes had power in it. The ambassadors of the Danish 
king were urgent with Erling for an answer, and desired to have 
it decidedly; but Erling begged them to proceed with him 
east to Viken, and said he would give his Snal answer when 
he had met with the men of most understanding and influence 
in Viken. 

Chapter XXIV. — Of Erling and the People of Viken. 
— ^Erling Skakke proceeded in autumn to Viken, and resided in 
Tunsberg, from whence he sent people to Sarpsborg to summon 
a Thing of four districts; and then Erling went there with 
his people. 

When the Thing was seated Erling made a speech, in which 
he explained the resolutions which had been settled upon 
between him and the Danish king, the first time he collected 
troops against his enemies. “I will,” said Erling, “keep faith- 
fully the agreement which we then entered into with the king, 
if it be your will and consent, bonder, rather to serve the 
Danish king than the king who is now consecrated and crowned 
king of his country.” 

The bonder replied thus to Erling’s speech: “Never will we 
become the Danish king’s men, as long as one of us Viken men 
is in life.” And the whole assembly, with shouts and cries, 
called on Erling to keep the oath he had taken to defend his 
son’s dominions, “should we even all follow thee to battle.” 
And so the Thing was dissolved. 

The ambassadors of the Danish king then returned home, 
and told the issue of their errand. The Danes abused Erling, 
and all Northmen, and declared that evil only proceeded from 
them; and the report was spread, that in spring the Danish 
king would send out an army and lay waste Norway. Erling 
returned in autumn north to Bergen, resided there all winter, 
and gave their pay to his people. 

Chapter XXV. Of the Letters of the Drontheim 
People. — ^The same winter some Danish people came by land 
through the Uplands, saying they were to go, as was then the 
general practice, to the holy King Olaf’s festival. But when 
they came to the Drontheim country, they went to many men 
of influence, and told their business; which was, that the Danish 
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king had sent them to desire their friendship, and consent, if he 
came to the country, promising them both power and money. 
With this verbal message came also the Danish king’s letter 
and seal, and a message to the Drontheim people that they 
should send back their letters and seals to him. They did so, 
and the most of them received well the Danish king’s message; 
whereupon the messengers returned back towards Lent.^ Erling 
was in Bergen; and towards spring [1165] Erling’s friends told 
him the loose reports they had heard by some merchant vessels 
that had arrived from Drontheim, that the Drontheim people 
were in hostility openly against him; and had declared that if 
Erling came to Drontheim, he should never pass Agdaness in 
life. Erling said this was mere folly and idle talk. Erling now 
made it known that he would go to Unarheim * to the Gangdage- 
thing*; and ordered a cutter of twenty rowing benches to be 
fitted out, a boat of fifteen benches, and a provision-ship. When 
the vessels were ready, there came a strong southerly gale. On 
Thursday [ii May] of the Ascension week, Erling called his 
people by sound of trumpet to their departure; but the men 
were loath to leave the town, and were ill inclined to row against 
the wind. Erling brought his vessels to Biskopshavn.* “Well,” 
said Erling, “since ye are so unwilling to row against the wind, 
raise the mast, hoist the sails, and let the ship go north.” They 
did so, and sailed northwards both day and night. On Wed- 
nesday, in the evening, they sailed in past Agdaness, where 
they found a fleet assembled of many merchant vessels, rowing 
craft, and boats, all going towards the town to the celebration 
of the festival ® — ^some brfore them, some behind them; so that 
the townspeople paid no attention to the long-ships coming. 

Chapter XXVI. Of Erling and the People of Drontheim, 
— Erling came to the town just as vespers was being sung in 
Christ church. He and his men ran into the town, to where it 
was told them that the lenderman Alv Rode, a son of Ottar 
Birting, was still sitting at table, and drinking with his men. 
Erling fell upon them; and Alv was killed, with almost all his 
men. Few, other men were killed; for they had almost all gone 
to church, as this was the night before Christ’s ascension day. 
In the morning early, Erling called all the people by sound of 
trumpet to a Thing out upon Ore. At the Thing Erling laid 

1 Lent in 1165 lasted from 14 February till 4 April. 

* Now Onareim on the island of Tysnes, Sondhordaland. 

* A Tliin^eld on the procession days in Ascension week. 

* On the By-fjord, north of Bergen. 

'Ascension Day, 13 May. ' ■ ' ■ r; bin 
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a charge against the Drontheim people, accusing them of 
intending to betray the country, and take it from the king; 
and named Baard Standale, Paal Andreson, and Rasse Baard, 
who then presided over the town’s affairs, and many others. 
They, in their defence, denied the accusation; but Erling’s 
writer stood up, produced many letters with seals, and asked 
if they acknowledged their seals which they had sent to the 
Danish king; and thereupon the letters were read. There was 
also a Danish man with Erling who had gone with the letters 
in winter, and whom Erling for that purpose had taken into 
his service. He told to these men the very words which each 
of them had used. “And you, Rasse Baard, spoke, striking 
your breast; and the very words you used were, ‘Out of this 
breast are ^ these counsels produced.’ ’’ Baard replied, “I 
was wrong in the head, sirs, when I spoke so.” There was now 
nothing to be done but to submit the case entirely to the sen- 
tence Erling might give upon it. He took great sums of money 
from many as fines, and condemned all ^ose who had been 
killed as lawless, and their deeds as lawless; making their 
deaths thereby not subject to mulct. Then Erling returned 
to Bergen. 

Chapter XXVII. Op King Valdemar’s Expedition to 
Norway. — ^The Danish King Valdemar assembled in spring a 
great army, and proceeded with it north to Viken. As soon 
as he reached the dominions of the king of Norway, the bonder 
assembled in a great multitude. The king advanced peace- 
fully; but when they came to the mainland, the people even 
when there were only two or three together shot at them, from 
which the ill-will of the country people towards them was 
evident. When they came to Tunsberg, King Valdemar sum- 
moned a Haugar-thing; but nobody attended it from the 
country parts. Then Valdemar spoke thus to his troops: “It 
is evident that all the country people are against us; and now 
we have two things to choose: the one to go through the 
country, sword in hand, sparing neither man nor beast; the 
other is to go back without effecting our object. And it is 
more my inclination to go with the army to the East against 
the heathens, of whom we have enough before us in the East 
country, than to kill Christian people here, although they have 
well deserved it.” All the others had a greater desire for a 
foray; but the king ruled, and they all returned back to Den- 
mark without effecting their purpose. They pillaged, however, 
all around in the distant islands, or where the king was not in 
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the neighbourhood. They then returned south to Denmark 
without doing anything. 

Chapter 30 CVIII. Of Erling’s Expedition to Jutland. — 
As soon as Erling heard that a Danish force had come to Viken, 
he ordered a levy through all the land, both of men and ships, 
so that there was a great assemblage of men in arms; and 
with this force he proceeded eastward along the coast. But 
when he came to Lindesness, he heard that the Danish army 
had returned south to Denmark, after plundering all around 
them in Viken. Then Erling gave all the people of the levy 
permission to return home; but he himself and some lendermen, 
with many vessels, sailed to Jutland after the Danes. When 
they came to a place called Dyrsaa,^ the Danes who had returned 
from the expedition lay there with many ships. Erling gave 
them battle, and there was a fight, in which the Danes soon 
fled with the loss of many people; and Erling and his men plun- 
dered the ships and the town,® and made a great booty, with 
which they returned to Norway. Thereafter, for a time, there 
was hostility between Norway and Denmark. 

Chapter XXIX. Of Erling’s Expedition to Denmark. — 
The princess Christina went south in autumn to Denmark, to 
visit her relative King Valdemar, who was her cousin. The 
king received her kindly, and gave her fiefs in his kingdom, so 
that she could support her household well. She often con- 
versed with the king, who was remarkably kind towards her. 
In the spring following [1166] Christina sent to Erling, and 
begged him to pay a visit to the Danish king, and enter into a 
peace with him. In summer Erling was in Viken, where he 
fitted out a long-ship, manned it with his finest lads, and sailed 
(a single ship) over to Jutland.® When he heard that the Danish 
king Valdemar was in Randaros,* Erling sailed thither, and 
came to the town just as the king sat at the dinner-table, and 
most of the people were taking their meal. When his people 
had made themselves ready according to Erlmg’s orders, set 
up the ship-tents, and made fast the ship, Erling landed with 
twelve men, all in armour, with hats over their helmets, ^d 
swords under their cloaks. They went to the kin^s lodging, 
where the doors stood open, and the dishes were being carried 
in. Erling and his people went in immediately, and drew up 


^ Far east in Jutland, 

* It was called Grindhog and now Grcnaa. 

* Erling’s journey to Jutland and reconciliation with King Valdemar 
must be placed in 1170 (not xi66}. 

* Rand^ in North Jutland. 
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in front of the high seat. Erling said, “Peace and safe conduct 
we desire, king, both here and to return home.” 

The king looked at him, and said, “Art thou here, Erling?” 

He replies, “Here is Erling j and tell us, at once, if we shall 
have peace and safe conduct.” 

There were eighty of the king’s men in the room, but all 
unarmed. The king replies, “Peace ye shall have, Erling, 
according to thy desire j for I will not use force or villainy against 
a man who comes to visit me.” 

Erling then kissed the king’s hand, went out, and down to 
his ship. Erling stayed at Randaros some time with the king, 
and they talk^ about terms of peace between them and 
between the countries. They agreed that Erling should remain 
as hostage with the Danish king; and that Asbjorn Snara, Bishop 
Absalon’s ^ brother, should go to Norway as hostage on the 
other part. 

Chapter XXX. Conversation between King Valdemar 
AND Erling. — In a conference which King Valdemar and 
Erling once had together, Erling said, “Sire, it appears to me 
likely that it might lead to a peace between the countries if 
you got that part of Norway which was promised you in our 
agreement; but if it should be so, what cMef would you place 
over it? Would he be a Dane?” 

“No,” replied the king; “no Danish chief would go to Nor- 
way, where he would have to manage an obstinate hard people, 
when he has it so easy here with me.” 

Erling: “It was on that very consideration that I came 
here; for I would not on any account in the world deprive 
myself of the advantage of your friendship. In days of old 
other men, Hakon Ivarson and Finn Arneson, came also from 
Norway to Denmark, and your predecessor Kng Svein made 
them both earls. Now I am not a man of less power in Norway 
than they were then, and my influence is not less than theirs; 
and the king gave them the province of Halland to rule over, 
which he liimself had and owned before. Now it appears to 
me, sire, that you, if I become your man and vassal, can allow 
me to hold of you the fief which my son Magnus will not deny 
me, by which I will be bound in duty, and ready, to undertake 
all the service belonging to that title.” 

Erling spoke such things, and mucli more in the same strain, 
until it came at last to this, that Erling became Valdemar’s 
man and vassal; and the king led Erling to the earl’s seat one 
' Bishop in Roskilde, 1138-91, archbishop from 1178. 
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day, and gave him the title of earl, and Viken as a fiel under 
his rule. Earl Erling went thereafter to Norway, and was 
earl afterwards as long as he lived; and also the peace with the 
Danish king was afterwards always well preserved. Earl 
Erling had four sons by his concubines. The one was called 
Reidar, the next Ogniund; and these by two different mothers: 
the third was called Finn; the fourth Sigurd: these were younger, 
and their mother was Aasa the Fair. The princess Christina 
and Earl Erling had a daughter called Ragnhild, who was married 
to Jon Torbergsson of Randaberg.^ Christina went away from 
the country with a man called Grim Rusli; and they went to 
Constantinople, where they were for a time, and had some 
children. 

Chapter XXXI. Beginning of Olaf. — Olaf, a son of Gud- 
brand Skafhaug, and Maria, a daughter of King Eystein Mag- 
nusson, were brought up in the house of Sigurd Agnhatt in the 
Uplands. While Earl Erling was in Denmark, Olaf and his 
foster-father gathered a troop together, and many Upland 
people joined them; and Olaf was chosen king by them. They 
went with their bands through the Uplands, and sometimes 
down to Viken, and sometimes east to the forest settlements; 
but never came on board of ships. Now when Earl Erling got 
news of this troop, he hastened to Viken with his forces; and 
was there in summer in his ships, and in Oslo in autumn, and 
kept Yule there. He had spies up the country after this troop, 
and went himself, along with Orm the King-brother, up the 
country to follow them. Now when they came to a lake in 
Sweden called . . .,* they took all the vessels that were upon 
the lake. 

Chapter XXXII. Of Erling [1167]. — ^The priest who per- 
formed divine service at a place called Rjodakul,* close by the 
Glommen, invited the earl to a feast at Candlemas.* The earl 
promised to come; and thinking it would be good to hear mass 
there, he rowed with his attendants over the river the night 
before Candlemas day. But the priest had another plan on 
hand. He sent men to bring Olaf news of Earl Erling’s arrival. 
The priest gave Erling strong drink in the evening, and let him 
have an excessive quantity of it. When the earl wished to lie 
down and sleep, the beds were made ready in the drinking-room; 

* Far out on Jaederen. 

* The name is not given in the MSS, a proof of Snorre’s love of accuracy. 

* The farm RjodMcul was in Socum, Romecike. 

‘2 February, 1167, but according to the Sturlunga Saga the feast was 
on I November, 1166, and this is probably the correct date. 
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but when they had slept a short time the earl awoke, and asked 
if it was not the hour for matins. The priest replied, that only 
a small part of the night was gone, and told him to sleep in 
peace. The earl replied, “I dream of many things to-night, 
and I sleep ill.” He slumbered again, but awoke soon, and 
toid the priest to get up and sing mass. The priest told 
the earl to sleep, and said it was but midnight. Then the 
earl again lay down, slept a little while, and, springing out of 
bed, ordered his men to put on their clothes. They did so; 
took their weapons, went to the church, and laid their arms 
outside while the priest was singing matins. 

Chapter XXXIII. Battle at Rydjokul. — As Olaf got the 
message in the evening, they travelled in the night six miles,*- 
which people considered an extraordinarily long march. They 
arrived at Rydjokul while the priest was still singing mass, and 
it was pitch-dark. Olaf and his men went into the room, raised 
a war-shout, and killed some of the earl’s men who had not gone 
to the early mass. Now when Erling and his men heard the 
war-shout, they ran to their weapons, and hastened down to 
their ships. Olaf and his men met them at a fence, at which 
there was a sharp conflict. Erling and his men retreated along 
the fence, which protected them. Erling had far fewer men, 
and many of them had fallen, and still more were wounded. 
What helped Earl Erling and his men the most was, that 
Olaf’s men could not distinguish them, it was so dark; and the 
earl’s men were always drawing down to their ships. Are 
Thorgeirson, father of Bishop Gudmund,® fell there, and many 
others of Erling’s hird-men. Erling himself was wounded in 
the left side; but some say he did it himself in drawing his 
sword. Orm the King-brother was also severely wounded; and 
with great difficulty they escaped to their ships, and instantly 
pushed off from land. It was generally considered as a most 
unlucky meeting for Olaf’s people, as Earl Erling was in a 
manner sold into their hands, if they had proceeded with 
common prudence. He was afterwards called Olaf the Un- 
lucky; but others called his people Hat-lads. They went with 
their bands through the Uplands as before. Erling again went 
down to Viken to his ships, and remained there all summer. 
Olaf was in the Uplands, and sometimes east in the forest 
districts, where he and his troop remained all the next winter. 

Chapter XXXIV. Battle at Stanger [ii 68 ]. — ^The follow- 

' About foity-thiee English miles. 

‘ The famous Gudmund the Holy, bishop of HSle, o6. 1237. 
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ing spring Olaf and his men went down to Viken, and raised the 
king’s taxes all around, and remained there long in summer. 
When Earl Erling heard this, he hastened with his troops to 
meet them in Viken, and fell in with them east of the Fjord, 
at a place called Stange^; where they had a great battle, in 
which Erling was victorious. Sigurd Agnhatt and many others 
of Olaf’s men fell there; but Olaf escaped by flight, went south 
to Denmark, and was all winter in Aalborg in Jutland. The 
following spring [1169] Olaf fell into an illness which ended 
in death, and he was buried in the Maria church®; and the 
Danes call him a saint. 

Chapter XXXV. Haraid’s De.ith. — King Magnus had a 
lenderman called Nicolas Kuvung, who was a son of Paul 
Skofteson. He took Harald prisoner, who called himself a son 
of King Sigurd Haraldson and the princess Christina, and a 
brother of King Magnus by the mother’s side. Nicolas brought 
Harald to Bergen, and delivered him into Earl Erling’s hands. 
It was Erling’s custom when his enemies came before him, that 
he either said nothing to them, or very little, and that in all 
gentleness, when he had determined to put them to death; or 
rose with furious words against them, when he intended to 
spare their lives. Erling spoke but little to Harald, and many, 
therefore, suspected his intentions; and some begged King 
Magnus to put in a good word for Harald with the earl: and the 
king did so. The earl replies, “Thy friends advise thee badly. 
Thou wouldst govern this kingdom but a short time in peace 
and safety, if thou wert to follow the counsels of the heart 
only.” Earl Erling ordered Harald to be taken to the North- 
ness, where he was beheaded. 

Chapter XXXVI. Of Eystein Eysteinson and the Birke- 
BEINER [1174]. — There was a man called Eystein, who gave 
himself out for a son of King Eystein Haraldson. He was at 
this time young, and not full-grown. It is told of him that he 
one summer appeared in Sweden, and went to earl Birger 
Brose, who was then married to Eystein’s aunt, a daughter of 
King Harald Gille. Eystein explained his business to them, 
and asked their assistance. Both Earl Birger and his wife 
listened to him in a friendly way, and promised him their 
confidence, and he stayed with them a while. Earl Birger 
gave him some assistance of men, and a good sum for travelling 

' In Vaaler, in Smaalenene. 

“ The nunnery church at Aalborg, on the same site as the present Our 
Lady’s Church. 
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expenses; and both promised him their friendship on his taking 
leave. Thereafter Eystein proceeded north into Norway, and 
when he came down to Viken people flocked to him in crowds; 
and Eystein was there proclaimed king, and he remained in 
Viken in winter. As they were very poor in money, they robbed 
all around, wherefore the lendermen and bonder raised men 
against them; and being thus overpowered by numbers, they 
fled away to the forests and desolate hill grounds, where they 
lived for a long time. Their clothes being worn out, they 
wound the bark of the birch-tree about their legs, and thus were 
called by the bonder Birkebeiner.'- They often rushed down 
upon the settled districts, pushed on here or there, and made 
an assault where they did not And many people to oppose them. 
They had several battles with the bonder with various success; 
and the Birkebeiner held three battles in regular array, and 
gained the victory in them all. At Krokaskoven* they had 
nearly made an unlucky expedition, for a great number of 
bonder and men-at-arms were assembled there against them; 
but the Birkebeiner felled brushwood across the roads, and 
retired into the forest. They were two years in Viken before 
they showed themselves in the northern parts of the country. 

Chapter XXXVII. Of the Birkebeiner, King Eystein, 
AND Erlino Skakke [1x76]. — ^Magnus had been king for 
thirteen years when the Birkebeiner first made their appearance. 
They got themselves ships in the third summer, with which 
they sailed along the coast gathering goods and men. They 
were first in Viken; but when summer advanced they pro- 
ceeded northwards, and so rapidly that no news preceded them, 
until they came to Drontheim. The troop of Birkebeiner con- 
sisted principally of hillmen and river-borderers, and many 
were from Thelemark; and all were well armed. Their king, 
Eystein, was a handsome man, with a little but good counte- 
nance; and he was not of great stature, for his men called him 
Eystein Jloila.® King Magnus and Earl Erling were in Bergen 
when the Birkebeiner sailed past it to the north; but they did 
not hear of them. 

Earl Erling was a man of great understanding and power, an 
excellent leader in war, and an able and prudent ruler of the 
country; but he had the character of being cruel and severe. 
The cause of this was principally that he never allowed his 
enemies to remain in the country, even when they prayed to 

‘ Biich-legs. ' In Sauibo, now SSrbygden in BohusUen. 

* MoUa, i.e. the little giTl. 
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him for mercyj and therefore many joined the bands which 
were collected against them. Erling was a tall, strong-made 
man, somewhat short-necked and high-shouldered; had a long 
and sharp countenance of a light complexion, and his hair 
became very grey. He bore his head a little on one side; was 
free and agreeable in his manners. He wore the old fashion 
of clothes — long body-pieces and long arms to his coats, foreign 
cloak, and high shoes. He made Magnus wear the same kind 
of dress in his youth; but when he grew up, and acted for 
himself, he dressed very sumptuously. 

King Magnus was of a light turn of mind, full of jokes; a 
great lover of mirth, and not less of women. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Of Nicolas. — ^Nicolas was a son of 
Sigurd Raneson and of Skjaldvor a daughter of Brynjolf Ulvalde, 
and a sister of Haldor Brynjolfson by the father’s side, and of 
King Magnus Barefoot by the mother’s side. Nicolas was a 
distinguished chief, who had a farm at Aungel ^ in Halogaland, 
which was called Steig. Nicolas had also a house in Nidaros, 
below Saint John’s church, where Torgeir the scribe lately 
dwelt. Nicolas was often in the town, and was the president 
of the townspeople. Skjaldvor, Nicolas’s daughter, was married 
to Eric Arneson, who was also a lenderman. 

Chapter XXXIX. Of Eric and Nicolas. — ^As the people 
of the town were coming from matins the last day of Maiymas 
[8 September, 1176], Eric came up to Nicolas, and said, “Here 
are some fishermen come from the sea, who report that some 
long-ships are sailing into the fjord; and people conjecture that 
these may be the Birkebeiner. It would be advisable to call 
the townspeople together with the war-horns, to meet under 
arms out on the Ore.” 

Nicolas replies, “I don’t go after fishermen’s reports; but 
I shall send out spies to the fjord, and in the meantime hold 
a Thing to-day.” 

Eric went home; but when they were ringing to high mass, 
and Nicolas was going to church, Eric came to him again, and 
said, “I believe the news to be true; for here are men who say 
they saw them under sail: and I think it would be most advisable 
to ride out of the town, and gather men with arms; for it appears 
to me the townspeople will be too few.” 

Nicolas replies, “Thou art mixing everything together: let 
us first hear mass, and then take our resolution.” 

Nicolas then went into the church. When the mass was 
^ Now Engeloen in Stegen, Nordland. 
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over Eric went to Nicolas, and said, “My horses are saddled; 
I will ride away.” 

Nicolas replies, “Farewell, then: we will hold a Thing to-day 
on the Ore, and examine what force of men there may be in 
the town.” 

Eric rode away, and Nicolas went to his house, and then 
to dinner. 

Chapter XL. The Fall of Nicolas. — The meat was scarcely 
put on the table, when a man came into the house to tell Nicolas 
that the Birkebeiner were rowing up the river. Then Nicolas 
called to his men to take their weapons. When they were armed 
Nicolas ordered them to go up into the loft. But that was a 
most imprudent step ; for if they had remained in the yard, the 
townspeople might have come to their assistance; but now the 
Birkebeiner filled the whole yard, and from thence scrambled 
from all sides up to the loft. They called to Nicolas, and 
offered him quarter, but he refused it. Then they attacked 
the loft. Nicolas and his men defended themselves with 
bow-shot, hand-shot, and stones of the chimney; but the 
Birkebeiner hewed down the houses, broke up the loft, and 
returned shot for shot from bow or hand. Nicolas had a red 
shield in which were gilt nails, and about it was a border of 
stars. The Birkebeiner shot so that the arrows went in up to 
the arrow-feather. Then said Nicolas, “My shield deceives 
me.” Nicolas and a number of his people fell, and his death 
was greatly lamented. The Birkebeiner gave all the towns- 
people their lives. 

Chapter XLI. Eystein Proclaimed King. — Eystein was 
then proclaimed king, and all the people submitted to him. 
He stayed a while in the town, and then went into the interior 
of the Drontheim land, where many joined him, and among them 
Torfin Swart of Snaas^ with a troop of people. When the 
Birkebeiner, in the beginning of winter, came again into the 
town, the sons of Gudrun from Saltness,® John Ketling, Sigurd, 
and William, joined them; and when they proceeded afterwards 
from Nidaros up Orkedal, they could number nearly 2000 [2400] 
men. They afterwards went to the Uplands, and on to Toten 
and Hadeland, and from thence to Ringerike, and subdued the 
country wheresoever they came. 

Chapter XLII. The Fall of King Eystein. — King Magnus 
went eastward to Viken in autumn with a part of his men, and 

’ Snaasen in North Trondhjem. 

A farm in Buviken, near Gnlosen. 
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with him Orm the King-brother; but Earl Erling remained 
behind in Bergen to meet the Birkebeiner in case they took the 
sea route. King Magnus went to Tunsberg, where he and Orm 
held their Yule. When King Magnus heard that the Birke- 
beiner were up in Re, the king and Orm proceeded there with 
their men. There was much snow, and it was dreadfully cold. 
When they came to the farm ^ they left the beaten track on the 
road, drew up their array outside of the fence, and trod a path 
through the snow with their men, who were not quite 1500 
[1800] in number. The Birkebeiner were dispersed here and 
there in other farms, a few men in each house. When they 
perceived King Magnus’s army they assembled, and drew up 
in regular order; and as they thought their force was larger 
than his, which it actually was, they resolved to fight; but 
when they hurried forward to the road only a few could advance 
at a time, which broke their array, and the men fell who first 
advanced upon the beaten way. Then the Birkebeiner banner 
was cut down; those who were nearest gave way, and some 
took to flight. King Magnus’s men pursued them, and killed 
one after the other as they came up with them. Thus the 
Birkebeiner could never form themselves in array; and being 
exposed to the weapons of the enemy singly, many of them fell, 
and many Red. It happened here, as it often does, that although 
men be brave and gallant, if they have once been defeated and 
driven to flight, they will not easily be brought to turn round. 
Now the main body of the Birkebeiner began to fly, and many 
fell; because Magnus’s men killed all they could lay hold of, 
and not one of them got quarter. The whole body became 
scattered far and wide. Eystein in his flight ran into a house, 
and begged for his life, and that the bonde would conceal him; 
but the bonde killed him, and then went to King Magnus, whom 
he found at Ramnes,^ where the king was in a room warming 
himself by the fire along with many people. Some went for 
the corpse, and bore it into the room, where the king told the 
people to come and inspect the body. A man was sitting on a 
bench in the corner, and he was a Birkebein, but nobody had 
observed him; and when he saw and recognised bis chief’s body 
he sprang up suddenly and actively, rushed out upon the floor, 
and with an axe he had in his hands made a blow at King 
Magnus’s neck between the shoulders. A man saw the axe 
swinging, and pulled the king to a side, by which the axe 
struck the upper arm, and made a large wound. The Birkebein 
' Vide p. 401, note z and text. 
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then raised the axe again, and made a blow at Orm the King- 
brother, who was l3dng on a bench, and the blow was directed 
at both his legs; but Orm, seeing the man about to kill him, 
drew in his feet instantly, threw them over his head, and 
the blow fell on the bench, in which the axe stuck fast; and 
then the blows at the Birkebcin came so thick that he could 
scarcely fall to the ground. It was discovered that he had 
dragged his entrails after him over the floor; and this man’s 
bravery was highly praised. King Magnus’s men followed the 
fugitives, and killed so many that they were tired of it. 
Torfinn of Snaas, and a very great number of Drontheim 
people, fell there. 

Chapter XLIII. Of the Biekebeinee. — ^The faction which 
called itself the Birkebeiner had gathered together in great 
numbers. They were a hardy people, and the boldest of men 
under arms; but wild, and going forward madly when they had 
a strong force. They had few men in their faction who were 
good counsellors, or accustomed to rule a country by law, or 
to head an army; and if there were such men among them who 
had more knowledge, yet the many would only allow of those 
measures which they liked, trusting always to their numbers 
and courage.^ Of the men who escaped many were wounded, 
and had lost both their clothes and their arms, and were alto- 
gether destitute of money. Some went east to the borders, 
some all the way east to Sweden; but the most of them went 
to Telemark, where they had their families. All took flight, 
as they had no hope of getting their lives from King Magnus 
or Earl Erling. 

Chapter XLIV. Of King Magnus Erlingson. — King 
Magnus then returned to Tunsberg, and got great renown by 
this victory; for it had been an expression in the mouths of all, 


^ This faction of the Birkebeiner, of which the origin is here related by 
Snotre, became very celebrated under another leader, Sverre, whom they 
raised to the throne upon a very doubtful title; and it was predominant 
for about ninety years, or until the death of Hakon Hakonson, in the 
affairs of Norway. Their opponents were called the Cowl-men at first, 
afterwards the Bagler; and the conflicts between these two factions occupy 
much of the interesting sagas of King Sveire and his successors, for a 
century after the period at which Snorre’s chrcmicle ends. The two 
factions, the Birkebeiner and Bagler, appear to have become at last the 
King’s party and the Church's party, in the contention for power between 
the State and the Church which was carried on in every country of Europe 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Birkebeiner enabled Ki^ 
Sverre to oppose the churchmen much more successfully than any con- 
temporary sovereigns. These Birkebeiner, the vikings of the forest, were 
bred under him, and attached to him and bis race alone. 
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that Earl Erling \\as the shield and support of his son and 
himself. But after gaining a victory over so strong and 
numerous a force with fevrer troops, King Magnus was con- 
sidered by all as surpassing other leaders, and that he would 
become a warrior as much greater than his father Eail Erling 
as he was younger. 


HEKE THE HEIMSKKINGLA ENDS 
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A LIST OF OLD SAGAS 

During the five centuries in which the Northmen were riding 
over the seas, and conquering wheresoever they landed, the 
literature of the people they overcame was locked up in a dead 
language, and within the walls of monasteries. But the North- 
men had a literature of their own, rude as it was; and the 
Anglo-Saxon race had none, none at least belonging to the 
people. This list will show the reader that from the ninth to 
the end of the thirteenth century, the Northmen were not 
destitute of intellectuality, notwithstanding all their paganism 
and barbarism, and had a literature adapted to their national 
spirit, and wonderfully extensive. The list is taken from that 
given by Thormod Torfasus, in his Series Dynastarum et Regum 
Danice, from that given by Muller in his Sagabibliotheh, and 
from that of Bjorn Haldorson. The notes on the date and 
contents are extracted chiefly from MGller’s work. The words 
historical or fabulous indicate only that the work is founded on 
facts apparently, or is a work of fiction. 

Adoniuf Saga (of a king and duke in Syria). Fabulous 
Alafleks Saga (of a son of a King Richard of England). Fabulous 
Amloda Saga (of Hamlet, freely translated from Saxo). Fabulous 
Alexander Mikla Saga (of Alexander the Great, translated by Bishop 
Bnand Johnson, by order of Hakon Hakonson). Historical 
Andraj Rimur — rh3rmes of or concerning Andreas. 

Ans Saga (of An Bueswinger). Mythologico-Historical. 

Asmundar ok Tryggve Rimur. 

Ama Biskups Saga (of Bishop Arne, flourished 1260). Historical 
Arans Saga Hiorleifs sonar (of Aran son of Hiorleif). Historical 
Amicus ok Amilius Rimur (of Amicus and Amilius — belongs to the 
story of the Seven Wise Men). Fabulous. 

Bandamanna Saga (of the Confederates — account of an Icelandic 
law process in the eleventh century). Local History. 

Bardar Saga Snesfelz (of Bard, son of King Dnmo, a giant) . Fabulous 
Barlaams Saga. 

Befus Saga (of Bevis, son of an English Count Ginar). Fabulous. 
Bioms Saga Hitdcela Kappa (of Bjorn of Hitdale, a contemporary 
of King Olaf the Saint). Historical. 
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Blomsirualla Saga (a translation from the German by Bjom, in 
Halron Hakonson's time The name Blomstrvalla is from, a 
place near Alexandria where the scene is laid) 

Bose ok Herauis Saga (of Bose and Heraut) Fabulous 
Bva Saga (of Bue Andredsson) Fabulous 

Bcmngs Saga fagra (of the beautiful Bcenng, a Saxon king). 
Fabulous 

Brodhelga Saga (of a chief who died about 974) Historical 
Brandkrossa Thatir (traits of Helge Asbjomson and Helge Drop- 
lauga s sons) Fabulous 
Bodvars Bjarka Saga Historical 

Breta Sogur (Saga of Wales, called Breta and Bretland, and the 
part of Bngland occupied by the Anglo Saxons was called 
Saxland by the Northmen This is from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth s work) 

Damusta Saga (of a Damusta who killed Ion, king of a country south 
of France, and became king of Greece) Fabulous 
Dtaplaugar Sana Saga (of the sons Helga and Gnm of Draplaug) 
History and fable mixed the period, the tenth century 
Dtnus Saga Dromblata (of Dion>sius the Proud, son of Kmg 
Ptolemy, in Egypt) 

Drauma yo«jFflga(of John the Dreamer and Earl Henry) Fabulous 

Egils Saga Etdhettdla (of Egil the One-handed, and Asmund) 
Fabulous 

Egtls Saga Skallagnms sonar (of Egil, son of Skallagnm) Historical . 
penod from the middle of the mnth to the end of the tenth 
century 

Elts Saga (of Elis or Julius and Rosamund) Translated from the 
French, 1226, by Monk Robert by order of Hakon Hakonson 
Edda Samunds (the elder Edda) M^hological 
Edda Snorres (the younger Edda) Mythological 
Enc Rauda Saga (of Eric Red who discovered Greenland, and 
'Vinland or America) Histoncal, period from near the end of 
the mnth to beginning of the tenth centur> 

EyvhygstCL Sug^ (of rhorg^nm, whose forefather, Rolf came from 
the Isle of Moster in the west of Norway and first planted 
Iceland with people from his island [eyrbyggta isle settlers) to 
escape Harald Fairhair) Historical penod from the first 
colomsing Iceland to the middle of the eleventh century 
Encs Saga Vtdforla (of Enc the Wanderer, who goes in search of 
the land of immortality) Mythological 
Edwardar Saga htns helga (of Samt Edward of England) 

Fertrams Saga ok Plato (of Fertram and Plato, sons of King Arthur) 
Fabulous , „ j,, . 

Fvndboga Ramma Saga (of Finabog the Strong) Fable and history, 
from middle of tenth to eleventh century r ui 4. 

Flateyar AnndU (the Flato Codex, so called from the Isle of Flato 
in Breidafiord in Iceland, in which the manusenpt was dis- 
covered m 1650 The Annals end in 1393 It contains many 
P2 *47 
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Sagas transcribed into it, and is considered a most important 
historical collection The MS was written by Ion Thordsen 
priest, and Magnus Thorhalsen, priest, between the years 1387 
and 1395) Historical 

Fareyinga Saga (of the Faero Islands) Historical 
Floamanna Saga (of a Thorgill and his ancestors, onginal settlers in 
Iceland and of his adventures in Greenland Thorgdl died 
1033) Historical 
Flores ok Leo (of Flores and Leo) 

Florents Saga Ft aka Konungs (of Florent Kmg of the Franks, in- 
vented bv Master Simon m Lyons) 

Fndthiofs Saga (of Fndthiof the Bold) This beautiful story has 
been the groundwork of several poetic and dramatic imitations, 
of which Bishop Tegner’s, m Swedish, has been translated into 
EngUsh 

Flotes Konungs Saga ok Sona hans (of King Flons and his sons) 

Gibbons Saga (of Gibbon, son of the French king William) 

Gaunga Hrolfs Saga (of Rolf Ganger, the conqueror of Normandy) 
Historical 

Gisla Saga Secos sonai (of Gisle the son of Secos Events of the 
tenth century in Iceland) Historical 
Gietters Saga sterka (of Gretter the Strong) Adventures, fabulous 
and historical, mixed, of Gretter and his forefathers, in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
Gutmars Saga (of Guimar, an English kmght) 

Gudmundar Btskups Saga (of Bishop Gudmund) , being part of the 
third book of the Sturlunga Saga, or account of the Sturlung 
family, which ends 1264, and of which the first books are 
supposed to have been written 1201 
Greenlandiga Thaltr (events in Greenland from 1122, and a list of 
nine bishops and fifteen churches) Historical 
Gunnars Saga fifts (of Gunnar the Idiot) Fabulous 
Gunlaugs Saga Ormstungu (of Gunlaug the Serpent-tongued) 
Historical the period about 1006 
Gunnors Saga Thedbrand bana (of Gunnor who killed Thedbrand) 
Historical, supposed to be written about the end of the twelfth 
century 

Gulltkons Saga (of Gold Thorro, or Torskfindinga Saga) Fabulous 
Gnms ok Htalmers nmur (rhymes concerning Grim and Hialmer) 

Halfs Saga (of Half, who, if not altogether a fabulous personage, 
lived about the eighth century, or in the sixth, according to 
others) 

Half dan ar Saga Brannfostre (of Halfdan, foster-son of Bran) 
Fabulous 

Halfdanai Saga Eystein sonar (of Halfdan, son of Eystem) Fabulous 
Haraldz Saga Hnngsbana (of Harald, who slew Hring) 

Hrolf Kraka Saga (a collection of Sagas, some historical, some 
fabulous) 

Henttngs Saga (of Heming, a fabulous personage of Olaf the Saint's 
time) 
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Hervarar Saga (of Hervar). Mythological. 

Hialmtkers ok Olvers Saga (of Hialmther and Olver). Fabulous. 

Hogne ok Hedins Saga. Mythological. 

Holmverya Saga (of one Hord). Mixed fable and historical fact 
regarding Iceland. 

Hrafnels Goda Saga. Historical; of Harald Fairhair*s times. 

Hrims ok Tryggve rimur. 

Hralf Saga Gotreks sonar (of Hralf, son of Gotrek). Mythological. 

Hrolfs Saga Skugga fifls (of Hrolf, son of Skugga the Idiot). 

Hrotnundar Saga Grips sonar. Fabulous. 

Hungr-vaka (the Hunger-waking is the name of a Saga of the 
Bishops of Skalholt down to 1 1 78 ; the author supposing it would 
raise an appetite for more). 

Hdnse Thoris Saga (of Thore the hen-merchant). Historical. 

Hrafns Saga Sveintfjoruar son at (of Hrafn, son of Sveinbjom). 

Hallfredar Saga Vandresda Skalldz (of Halfred "the scald, desperate 
or difficult to deal with,” who lived in King Olaf the Saint’s 
time). Historical. 

Hakonar Konungs Saga Hakonar sonar (of King Hakon Hakonson, 
who was born 1203, and died 1274). Historical; by Sturle 
Thordson, a contemporary. 

Hugo Scaplars Saga (Hugo of the Scapulary). Fabulous. 

Hakonar Saga Harcks sonar (of Hakon the son of Harok). 

Hakoner Saga Iverson sonar (of Hakon Iverson). Historical. 

Haralds Rimur Kvingiarna (rhjTnes of or concerning Harald the 
Woman-lover). 

Hermodar Rimur (rhymes of Hermod). 

Islandiga Bak Ara Frada (Book 0/ Iceland — concerning the first 
colonisation of Iceland, the introduction of Christianity, etc., 
usually called Are Frode SchedtB', written about iizo). 
Historical. 

Isfirdinga Saga (of a division of Iceland called Isfirding). Historical. 

Illugo Saga Gridar fostra (of Illugo, foster-son of Grida). Fabulous. 

Ivents Saga. Fabulous; translated from the French by order of 
Hakon Hakonson. 

Ions Saga Leiksveins {oi John the Juggler). Fabulous. 

Ions Saga Gudspialla mana (of Saint John the Evangelist). 

Ions Saga Baptists (of John the Baptist). 

Jarlmans Saga (of Jarlman and Herman). Fabulous. 

Jokuls Saga Bue sonar (of Jokul, son of Bue). Fabulous. ■ 

Jomsvikinga Saga (of the Vilcings of Jomsburg, in the island of 
Wollen). Historical. 

Jans Biskups Saga (of John the Bishop, viz. Ion Ogmundson, who 
died 1121, bishop of Skalholt). Historical. 

Jonales Rimur (rhymes of Jonales). 

ffoWowiagMMS Saga (of Charlemagne). . 

ICetils Saga (oi Ketil Hasng and Grim Lodiskins). Fable and history. 

Knytlinga Saga (of the Danish kings of the Canute dynasty, from 
Harald Gormson to Canute VII. supposed to be by Olaf 
Thordson, who died 1259)- Historical. 
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Konrads Saga Keysara sonar (of Konrad, son of the Emperor) 
Kormaks Saga (of Kormak the Scald) Fable and history 
Kroka Refs Saga (of Ref the Cunmng) Fabulous 
Klai us Saga Keysara sonai (of Clams, son of the Emperor) I- abulous 
KotUr Di aumt (the Dream of Cotla) 

Krtstus Saga (of the introduction of Christiamty into Iceland, from 
981 to loool Historical 

Kvnalax Saga (of the Emperor Alexis, viz Kurios Alexis, but this 
IS a fabulous cmperoi) 

Kalhmus Rimur (rhi mes of Calhmns) 

Krak^ Spa (prophecy of Krak) 

Landnahia Boh (events in Iceland from the original settlement in 
the ninih to the end of the tenth century, with names ol 
the first settlers, and of their lands, to the number of about 
3000 names of persons, and 1400 of places, supposed to 
have been written in the last half of the thirteenth centuiv) 
Historical 

Langfidgaial (senes of dynasties and kings in the North) Historical 
Laxdeela Saga (of the descendants of Auda, who settled in Lax- 
dale) Histoncal 

Ltosvetmnga Saga (Lives of the Descendants of Thorgier and Gud- 
mund, and their ovin Lives, between the middle of the tenth 
and end of the twelfth century) Histoncal, wntten about 
the end of the twelfth century 

LauienUus Biskups Saga (of Bishop Laurence, who was born 1267) 
Histoncal, by a contemporary 

Mabels Sterku Rimer (rhymes of or concermng Mabel the Strong) 
Maria Saga (of Mary, viz the Virgin) 

Margaietor Saga (of Margaret and Sigurd, in Magnus the Good's 
time) 

Magus Jarls Saga (of Earl Magus, or Mams, in Saxland) Fabulous 
Mirmants Saga (of lilirmant, a king in Sicily) Fabulous 
Magnus Saga Orkneya Jarls (of Saint Magnus, Eail of Oikney, who 
was killed iiio) Histoncal 

Mottuls Saga (of the magic cloak at the court of King Arthur) 

Ntals Saga (of Nial) Histoncal, and supposed to be written by 
Sasmund Frode, in the eleventh century 
Ntkulass Saga leikara (of Nicolas the Juggler, son of King Faustus 
of Hungary) Fabulous 

Ntitda Frteng Saga (of the celebrated Nitida, daughter of a Frank 
king Richard) Fabulous 

Nthulass Saga Erksbiskups (of Nicholas, Archbishop of Lucca) 

(Erverodde Saga (of Odde the Archer, hterally, Arrow-Odde) 
Fabulous 

Olver Rimur (rhymes of Olver). 

Petrs Saga Postula (of Peter the Apostle). 

Partalopa Saga. 
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Pohstutors Rtmur 

Parcevals Saga (of Parceval, one of King Arthur’s worthies) 
Fabulous 

Pals Btskups Saga (of Bishop Paul, the seventh bishop of Skalholt, 
who died in 1211, supposed to be by a contemporary) 
Historical 

Ragnars Saga Lodbroher (of Ragnar Lodbrok) History with fable. 
Remolds ok Rosa Rtmur (rh3rmes of Ronald and Rosa) 

Stguidr Saga Thogla (of Sigurd the Silent, son of Kmg Lodver in 
Saxland) Fabulous 

Sigrgards Saga Jreekna (of a king of Tartary, Sigurd the Bold). 
Fabulous 

Saulus Saga ok Ntcanors (of Saul and Nicanor, two foster-brothers, 
one of Galatia, and one of Italy) Fabulous 
Sturlunga Saga (of the family of Stnrle, of which Snorre Sturlason 
was a descendant, from the beginmng of the twelfth century 
to 1284) Historical 

Storla Stisrka Saga (of Storle the Strong) Fabulous 
Svetns Rtmur Muk sonar (rhymes of Svem the Monk’s son) 

Stgurdar Pots Saga (of Sigurd Foot) 

Sktda Rtma (rhyme of Skida) 

Sverrts Saga (of King Sverre. from 1177, when Snorre Sturlason’s 
Hetmskrtngla ends, to King Sverre*s death) Histoncal. 

Stuffs Thatir (traits of Stuff the Scald, who hved in the time of 
Harald Sigurdson, about 1050) Historical 
Skaldhelga Rtmur (rhymes of the Scald Helga) 

Suarfdtela Saga (of Thorstein who first settled in Svarfdal in 
Iceland , and fabulous adventures of his successors) History 
and fable 

Samsonar Saga Fagra (of Samson the Fair) Fabulous 

Sitarna Odda Draumr (Star Odda, viz the Astrologer Odda’s Dream) 

Thomas Saga Erksbtskups (of Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury) 
Tyodels Saga Rtddara (of the kmght Tyodel He could transform 
himself into a bear) 

Thtdreks Saga of Bern (of Dietnc of Bern) The same as the 
German story 

Thordar Hredu Saga (of Thorde the Temble, who, in 973, left 
Norway, and settled in Iceland) Histoncal 
Thorer Haltggs Rtmur 

Thorsteins Saga Stdu Halls sonar (of Thorstem, son of Sidu Hall). 
Histoncal 

Thorstetns Saga Vtktngs sonar (of Thorstein, son of the Vikmg). 
Fabulous 

Thormodar Saga Kalbrunar Skalldz (of Thoimod Kalbrun the Scald). 
Histoncal 

Thorstetns Saga Oxafots Fabulous 
Thorlak Btskups Saga (of Bishop Thorlak) Histoncal 
Thorletf Saga Jarla Skalldz (Thorleif the Scald of the Earls of 
Orkney). Histoncal 
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Ulfars Saga Steerka ok Onundar Fagra (of Ulfar the Strong, and 
Onund the Fair; the one became a king in Africa, the other 
in Asia). Fabulous. 

Ulfs Saga Ugga sonar (of the son of Ugga). Fabulous. 

Ulfhams Rimur (rhymes of Ulfham). 

VaUdala Saga (of Ketil Thrumr, his son Thorstein, Ingimund and 
Saemund, bis grandsons, who settled in Vatsdal in Iceland). 
Historical. 

Voldemars Saga (of Valdemar, son of King Philip of Saxland). 

Valnaliots Saga (of Valnaliot, an Icelander; the story of the twelfth 
century). jHistorical. 

Victors Saga ok Blaus (of Victor and Blaus). Fabulous. 

Vigagleims Saga (of Gleim, son of Eyolf, who went to settle in 
Iceland, 922). Historical. 

Vilhialms Saga Siods (of William of the Treasure, a son of King 
Richard in England). Fabulous. 

Vilmundar Saga (of VUmund and Hierande, a son of a king in 
Frankland). Fabulous. 

Valuers Thattre (traits of the Life of Valve). 

Volsuiiga Saga. Mythological. 

Yugvars Saga Vidforla (of Yngvar the Far-travelled). History 
and fable. 
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KINGS OF SWEDEN AND DENMARK 


IVAR ViDPAVME 647 

Haraxd Goldtooth 735 

KINGS OF SWEDEN 

Eymund and Bjorn 8oo 

Olap and Eymund 850 

Eric Eymundsson 882 

Bjorn Ericsson and 

Ring 900 

Eric the Victorious 950 

Olaf Scatt-king 994 

Onung Jakob 1022 

Eymund the Old 1050 

Stenkil 1066 

Halstan 1090 

Inge the Good 1112 

Philip 1118 

Inge II 1129 

Sverke I U55 

Eric the Saint 1161 

Karl Sverkeson 1167 

Canute Ericson 1199 


Sigurd Ring 750 

Ragnar Lodbrok 794 


KINGS OF DENMARK 


Gorm the Old 

goo 

Harald Bluetooth 

945 

SvEiN Forkbeard 

985 

1 Harald 

1014 

1 Canute the Great 

1019 

1 Hardacanute 

1035 

' Magnus the Good 

1042 

SvEiN Ulvson 

1047 

SvElN Estrithson 

1076 

Harald Sveinson 

1080 

Canute the Good 

1086 

, Olaf Hunger 

1095 

Eric Goodbye 

1103 

Nicholas Swendson 

1134 

Eric IV 

1137 

Eric V 

1147 

Canute V 

1156 

Valdemar the Great 

iiSz 


KINGS OF NORWAY 


Halfdan the Black 860 | 

Harald I, Fairhair S60 

Eric Bloodyaxe 930 

Haron I, THE Good 934 

Harald II, Greyskin 960 

Hakon II, Jarl 965 

Olaf I, Trygvesson 995 

Eric Jarl 1000 

Olaf II, Saint and 

King 1015 

Canute the Great 1030 


Magnus I, the Good 1033 
Harald III, the Stern 1047 
Olaf III, the Quiet 1093 
Magnus II, Barefoot 1103 
Magnus’s Sons 1130 

Magnus III, the Bund 1136 
Inge I, Haraldson 1157 
Haakon III, Sigurdson ii6i 
Magnus IV, Erlingson 1177 
SvERRE Sigurdson 1184 
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INDEX OF PERSONS AND PLACES 


Aahunde Gyrdson, 34t, 343, 353, 
361 

Aberdeen, 360 
Abingdon, xxui 
Acre, 82 S. 

Adam of Bremen, xxu 

Adrian IV, Pope, 363 

AeUheah of Winchester, yvu 

£lfward, martyr, xxv 

Alfred the Great, xvi 

Alrekstad, 79, 109, 124 

Alv Rode, 356, 382, 411 

Anglesey, 200, 263 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, xii, xxiv, 

83, 86, 131, 220, 235 

Ame of Stodreim, 357, 368, 392, 400 
Amor Jarlescald, 127, 129, 142, 
148 f., 154, 156 f , 161, 198, 208, 
Asgaard, 8, 9, 13 [231 f. 

Asgaut, Bp , XXIV 

Astnd, Olaf s daughter, 127, 132, 134 
Athebtan, English king, xvi, 80, 

84, 86 

Baldwin of Jerusalem, kmg, 282-3 
Barrows, 4, 104 
Bauta-steiner, 4, 104 
Bentem Kolboinson, 347 f , 353 f 
Beortric, xu 

Bergen, xm, 238 fi , 287 ff., 324-8, 
338 ff, 366-72, 373. 394-6, 405, 
410-12, 417-21 
Bernard, Bishop, xxiu 
Berserker, ii, 36 
Birkebeiner, 417-22 
Bishops from England, xvui ff , 93 
Bjarko, 136, 234, 294 
B]om Cnpplehand, 252, 255, 261-3 

Farman, 65, 76-8, 82, 107 

Gulbraa Scald, 131, 138, 158 

Bolwerk Scald, i6r f , 179, 182 
Borg (Sarpsborg), 238, 297, 324 
Boroughbridge, 235 
Brage^eaker, 34, 94, 124 
Breakspear, Nicholas, Card , 363 
Bretland (Wales), 74, 77, 87, 200, 
219, 263 f 

Bridal Crowns, \xvm 
Bunal mounds, 4, 104 
Burning the dead, 4, 95 


Caithness, 67, 73, 359 

Canterbury, xviii 

Cantyre, see Kintire 

Canute the Great, 131, 133, 141, 

143 f.. 159 
Carlisle, 361 
Chester, 263 
Cheviot^ XV 
Chippmg Ongar, xxvt 
Christ churd (Bergen), 243, 326, 
340, 369 

(Trondhjem), 245, 

252, 291, 296, 314, 363, 411 
Christina, Sigurd’s daughter, 357, 
369, 386, 389, 392 f , 413-17 
Clement, St , church of (Nidaros), 
147, 182, 251 
Cleveland (Khflond), 225 
Columba, St , 310 
Connaught, 264, 273 
Constantmople, 162, 170, 172, 276, 
282, 284-7, 358 
Croyland, 235 
Cyprus^ 282^ 284 


DagEihvson, 272, 275, 312, 335, 361 
I Dan Mikillati, 4, 25 
I David, King of Scotland, 336 
Denmark, 4, 24, 53, 98 ff., 103 ff, 
141-7, i8s ff , 196-9, 201-4, 213 ff., 
323 f . 334 ff , 393. 407-17 
Derby, Red Book of, xxiv 
Dorchester, xu 
Dovrefjeld, S3, 63, 194, 251 
Dragon ships, 55, 64 
Drontheim (Kaupangen, Nidaros, 
Trondhjem), 34-9, 84 ff-, 91-4. 
112-15, 122-5, 133-6, 189^1, 
253-5, 314, 341 f, 353, 363’-70, 
395, 410-12, 418-20 
Dublin, 77, 200, 272 

Edgar, King, xix 
Edmund, lOng, 86 
Edward the Good, xxii, 141, 218-^23, 
236 

Eidsvold Thmg, 48, 76, 91 
Einar, Earl, see Torf-Emar 
Skalaglam, 118 f., 124 
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Einar Skuleson, 277, 282 1 , 314, 
323, 327, 334. 356, 359-62, 372, 
381. 391 

Tambarskjelve, 137, 144, 182, 

190 B. 

Emdnde Jonson, 371, 377 f., 381 f. 

the Younger, 357, 391, 395, 

397 f-, 403 

Elhsiv, Queen, 173, 184, 225, 237 
Ely, \xv 

England, xvm, 80, 85, 87, 94, 277. 
360 f 

Enc Bloody-axe, xvi, 65, 69, 74-9, 
82, 85-7 

Eymund, Kmg, 318, 323, 329, 

344 f- 

Svemson, King, 244, 269, 292, 

301 

Erie's sons, 86, 90, 98, 100-3, 206, 
112-17 

Erlend Torfinson, Earl, 223, 228, 
261, 264, 272 

Erhng Skakke, 357, 361, 369, 375-7. 

379-84. 389, 392-419. 421-3 

Ethanduae, xvi 

Ethelred, King, xvil, 141, 158 

Eystein Erlendson, Archbp., 189 t, 

404. 407-? 

the Groat, 39-41, 51, 92 

Haraldson, 355 f., 359-63, 

366 f., 369-72, 378, 388, 417 I 
Magnusson, 256, 269, 276, I 


Glum Geirason, 87, 91, 103, 112, 
115. 123 

Godwin, Earl, 219 
Gotland, 33, 62 £., 71, 89, 149, 153, 
213-15, 265, 311, 343, 373-5, 107 
Granmar, 35-7 

Greece, 162 £., 170, 284, 318, 333, 390 
Gregorius Dagson, 343, 361, 366-70, 
373-86, 388, 392 
Grey Goose — law code, 141 
GrunkeU, Bishop, xxu 
Grimsby, 86 

Gudbrand of the Dales, 43 

Skafhaugson, 288, 388, 415 

Gudrod Bjomson, 78, 82, 83-5, 
120 f. 

Encson, 83, 120-4 

King of Sudreys, 262, 387 

Ljome, 69 f , 72, 76-8 


Gula Thmg, 71, 91 
Gunhild, king’s mother, 75, 82, 87, 
90, 99, 112, 114, 122 
Guttomi, Graabard, 238, 321, 364 

Haraldson, 62 f., 66 f , 71-4. 

76 


71 


Sigurdson, Duke, 46, 51 ff , 
• Sindre, 79, 88-90, 103 


287-302 

Eyvind Skaldaspiller, 23, 59, 104-11, 
113 f , 118, 12b f, 

Faeroe Isles, x\, 65 
Finn Ameson, 193, 197-g, 206-8, 
210, 343 

Fmns and Lapps, 17, 20, 49, 69, 70, 
74 f , 293. 349 

Flanders, 221, 223, 227, 271, 277, 
357, 390 

France, 68, 74, 201, 220, 390 
Frey, 9, 14, 62 
Freya, 9, 15, 103 
Frosta Thing, 91, 95, 96 
Fulford, 226 

Fyen, 10, 146, 149, 152-7, 174, 198, 
205 

Fyresvoldene, 19, 22 f., 30 

Gamle Encson, 83, 90, 102-5, 118 
Gandalf Alfgeirson, 42, 44, 51 
Gardarike (Russia), 10, 127, 131, 
134, 161 f., 172 f. 

Gauthild, 33, 36, 38 
Gibraltar, see Norvesund 
Glastonbury, xix 


Gvrd Amundson, 373, 375, 384 
Kolbeinson, 348, 353, 354 

Hadeland, 39, 42, 45, 49, 52, 70, 
76 f , 218, 420 
Ha>redaland, xu 
Hafrsfjord, 63 

Hakon Athelstan, the Good, 79, 
84-112; his birth, 79; becomes 
Kmg •■Mhelstan’s foster son, xvi, 
80 f, 84; his baptism, 81; sum 
moned to Norway to be king, 84, 
progress through the land, 85 
flight and death of his cruel 
brother Enc, 85 f.; Eric’s wife, 
Gunhild, and her sons, 87, 90 
battles, 88 f., 98, loi; disposition 
and govenunent, 91; laws, 09, 
Christian preachers, 93; heathen 
sacnfices, 94-8; return of Enc’s 
sons, 100 ff.; struggle at Stord, 
106; death of Hakon, 109 

the Broadshouldered, 373- 


99; bis birth, 358; kmgly title at 
ten, 373, defeat at Konghellc, 374, 
conflict with Inge’s forces, 375-82 , 
fight at Bergen, 382; Gregorius 
slam 384 f ; fall of Inge, 386-9, 
Magnus Erlingson as rival kmg, 
392 ft., battle at Tunsberg, 394 f , 
Erlmg Skakke and Hakon, 395-7! 
fall of Hakon, 398 f. 
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Hakon, Earl, Grjotgardson, 55, 59, 
79 ^ 

Ivarson, Earl, 3, 3, 13, 91, 

118-26, 190; his birth, 91; his' 
leadership, 118; many fends, 
120-4; Gunhild and her sons, J33, 
123; bad seasons, 123; E^ind 
the Scald, 126 

Mage, 345, 348, 354 

Magnusson, 241, 230-2 | 

Sigurdson, Earl, 3, 3, 13, 91, 1 

118- 23, 190 f., 357 I 

Haldor Brynjulfson, 370, 373, 383-6, 

416 

Skvaldre, 278-81, 283, 322-4 , 

Snorreson, 167 f., 171, 188 f. ' 

Halfdan the Black, xiv, 41, 44-50; 
various fights, 44 if.; marriage, 
45 f. : dreams, 47 £. ; death, 49 

Haaleg, 69 f., 72 f., 76 

Haraldson, 63, 74, 76, 78, 82 

the White, 39, 74 

Halkel Huk, 309, 362, 370 f., 375 
Halland, 88, gi, 199, 205, 214, 252, 

323, 414 

Halogaland, 24, 73 f., too, 123, 136, > 
*37, 254. 263, 298, 348, 419 
Halyard's church (Oslo), 318 f., . 
344. 353, 389 

Harald the hairhaired, 49, 51-S3; 
various battles, 32, 54, 55, 62 ff.; 
Gyda’s scorn and Harald's vow, 
32 f. ; Harald's laws, 34 ; Lade, his 
residence, 55: extends his domi- , 
nions, 53-65; feasts, 60; supreme 
king, 63 ; fugitive kings go to , 
Scotland and elsewhere, 65; , 
Harald plunders in Scotland, 66; < 
marries Gyda and clips his hair, ' 
65 ff.; Rolf Ganger banished, 67; ' 
Thjodolf the Scald, 70; Orkney | 
given to Earl Torf-Einar, 70; , 
rivalry of Harald’s sons, 72 fi.; | 
the kingdom divided among them, 
76; his youngest son Hakon sent 
to English king Athclstan to be 
fostered, 80 f.; Harald's death, 

83 

Gille, 309-13. 3*'>-8. 334-4* 

Godwinson, 219-23, 227 

Gormson, 90, 100, 125, 393 

Greyskin, 91, 106, ii*, 

119- 23 

the Stern, 160-241; goes 

to Constantinople, 161; becomes 
chief of the Vieringer, 162 ; fights 
the Saracens, 164; battles, 163-7; 
goes to Palestine, 169; imprisoned 
at Constantinople, 170; m* mar- 
riage, 170; foray in Denmark, 1 


173; treaty with King Magnus, 
175-9: sole King of Norway, 183; 
church building, 189; quarrel 
with Einar Tambarskjdve, 190-3; 
Finn Ameson’s counsel, 193-9, 
210; his ships, 203-ro; conflict 
with Earl Hakon, 212-17; sails to 
England, 220; dreams, 223-5; 
battles in England, 225-31; his 
fall, 231 

Harald's sons, 341-72; Sigurd and 
Inge, infant kings, 341 ; opposition 
to them, 342-7; the slaying of 
Bentein, 347-50; Inge versus 
Sigurd, 350-3; Slembedegn cap- 
tured and tortured, 353-5; Eys- 
tein shares the kingdom, 355-7; 
raid to Scotland and England, 
359-61; the three kings, 361; 
Nicholas Breakspear, cardinal, 
363; the kings’ quarrel and 
Sigurd’s fall, 366-9; Inge and 
Eystein come to terms, 369; 
Eystein’s death, 371 
Hardacanute, 130, 242, 159, 219 
Hartlepool, 360 
Hastings, 229, 234 
Haugesund, 82 

Hebrides, xv, 66, 68, 86, 261, 264, 
*7*. 309, 357 

Hedemarken, 39, 42, 44 f., 47, 51 f., 
76, 120, 218 
Heidaby, 186, 287 
Helsingeland, 65, 93, 123, 129, 134, 
i6r 

Herse, 45 
Hird, 57, 84 

Hisingen, 3*9, 359, 375-7, 404. 406 
Holdemess, 225, 237 
Hordaland, xiii, 32, 63, 76, 79, 8a, 
88, iig, 139, 350, 405 
Homklove, 56, 58, 61-6 
Humber, 225, 237 
Huntingdon, 223 

Iceland, xv, 4, 69, 119, 407 
Znderoen, 34, 92 

Inge Haraldson, 341-5, 348-38, 
361-3, 368-84, 385-9, 39*, 398- 
402, 404 

Steinkelson, 264-8, 292, 321 

Ingegerd, Harald’s daughter, 184, 
2*5, *37, *44 

Ingerid, Ragnvald’s daughter, 321, 
339-41. 366 f., 389, 393 
Iona, xv, 261 

Ireland, xv, 74, 87, 138, 199, 261 f., 
*7*, *75, 309, 311 
Islay, 261, 262 
Ivist (Uist), Hebrides, 262 
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JsEderen, 63, 77, 191 I 337. Harald and Slembedcgn, 

Jarislei\ Valdemaison, 161, 165, 338, treachery against Harald, 

172 f . 393 I 339. Harald slam, 340 

Jemteland, 6t, 93, 123, 129, 134, I Magnus Erlingson, 393-423. a king 
161, 288 at five, 392, Erling Skakke his 

Jerusalem, 169 f , 170, 276, 282, I guardian, 393, 397, Ilakon his 
337 f I rival, 394 f , conflicts, 396 

Jon Burgerson, Archbp, 353. 363, Hakon’s death, 398, Magnus sole 
404 king, 399, prosperity under him, 

Halkelson, 362, 370 f , 375, 392, 400, conflicts, 401-3 , consecrated 

397, 400 by Archbishop Lyslein, 40S f , 

Sveinson, 387, 395, 403 ' Valdemar of Denmark makes 

Jordan, 170, 300, 336, 358 ' claims, 409-12, Danish king’s 

Jorvik (\ark), 86, 225 hostile expedition, 412-14, Irhng 

Jutland, 24, 28, 31, 47, 88, 99, 143, Skakke’s mediation, 414 {., 

146, 149, 181-3, 185-7, 203, 287, another rival king, 415, battles, 

413. 417 4*^^ f • *be Birkebeintr, 417-20 

422, rivalry and death of King 
Kalv Ameson, 131, 136-8, 194, Evstein, 420; renown of Magnus, 

197-9 423 

Kaupangen, s- Drontheim the Good, xv, 127-59 

Kintire, 261 f , 264 journey from the East, 127, made 

Kjolen (the Keel), 92, 123, 129, king, 129, treaty with Hirda 
134, 160 Canute, 137, mother and wife it 

Kolle the M'lse, 342-4 variance, 132, Sigvat the Scald 

Konghelle, 215, 238, 268, 297, 318, 132, shnne for St Ola', 135, 

324, 328, 333. 346. 373. 383 f . I peasant threats, 138, Grey Goose 
394, 404, 406 Law Book, 141, claims Denmark, 

142, forays and fights, 142 fl , 
Lade, 53, 79, 91, 95, 98, 123 makes Svein Ulvson an earl, 144, 

Laing, Dr Samud, 2 claims English crown, 158, 222 

Langatun (Langtown), 361 orders a general lew, 179, treatv 

Lapps and Finns, 27, 20,49, 69 f. Harald, 175-9, at variance 

74 f , 293, 349 with Harald, 180, death and 

Lei^a, 10, 13, 29 f , 206 funeral, 181-3, his daughter 

Leofnc, Bishop of Exeter, xxii | Kagnhild's marriage, loj-o 

Lewis (Hebrides', 261 Haraldson, 184, 211, 217 f , 

Lindisfame, vv 225, 237, 240-2, 250 

Lisbon, 278 Magnus’s sons, 276-319, Eystein, 

London, 81, 220, 234 Sigurd and Olaf share the king 

Lund, 132, 155, 303 dom, 276, Sigurd becomes a 

Lymfjord, 24, 28, 100, 149, 202 1 Crusader, 277, takes Lisbon, 278, 

battles, 279 , ^ves title of king to 
Magnus Barefoot, 245, 250-75, Duke of Sicilv, 281, reaches 

proclaimed king, 250, a futile Palestme, 282, takes Sidon, 283, 

nsing, 252-3, pardon to Sveinke, reception at Constantinople, 2S4- 

256-61, raid m Scotland, 261-3, 7! Eystem rules at home, 287-92, 

and in Wales, 263, quarrel with Sigurd’s marriage, 292, cases 

Swedish kmg, 264-9 . his mamage, before the Thing, 293-6 , Olaf ’s 

269, quarrel with Skofte, 270 f , death, 296, birth of Magnus, 297, 

his death in Ireland, 272-5 Eystem and Sigurd, 298-301, 

the Bhnd and Harald Gille, Eystein’s death, 302, Ihorarm 

320-40, proclaimed jomt kings, Stuttfeld, 303, Ottar Birting, 305, 

320, at conflict, 322, Magnus Sigurd’s dream, 307, Aslak Hane 

consults Sigurd, 324, Magnus and Sigurd, 308, Harald Gille 

captured and blinded, 327, omens and Sigurd, 309-12, Sigurd and 
at Konghelle, 328, fight with Ceciha, 316, Sigurd’s death, 318 

Rettibur, 529-33; Magnus at Malcolm, Scots king, 264 
Nidaros, 334, Slembedegn, son of Malmfnd, Harald’s daughter, 292, 
Q35 Har.*'.! kina' 937 ^03 
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Man, Isle of, 66, 261 f , 264 
Marcus of Skog, 399, 404-6 
Mana church (Nidaros), 189, 239, 
269 

Mana, Harald’s daughter, 184, 225, 
228, 237 

Maurokaare (Earl Morcar), 219, 225 
Melbndge, Scots earl, 67 
Mercia, 219 

Miklegaard, see Constantinople 
Minorca, 281 

More, 56, 58, 67, 72. 78, 94, 98, too, 
117. 122, 194, 309, 341. 350, 396, 

405 

Moster, x\u, 79 f, 370 
Mull, 262 

Nicholas Skjaldvorson, 377, 382, 
392, 405, 419 f 
Nidaros, see Drontheim 
Nissaa, 212 fi , 218 
Nordmore, 57, 76, 115, 341, 375, 396 
Normandy, 68, 74, 2ot, 219 f , 221, 
277, 357 

North Ness (Bergen), 287, 326, 328, 

417 

Northumberland, 37, 86 f , 220, 230 
Norvesund (Gibraltar), 7, 271, 279, 
357 


Odin, 8-14, 25 

Ogmund Skofteson, 264-6, 271 
Olaf church (Constantinople), 2oi 

(London), 20t 

(Nidaros), 189, 193 

Olaf Encson, the Swede, 122, 143, 

173 

Haraldson, 65, 76, 78, 82 

kmg and saint, 5, 48, 127, 132, 

135, 142 f , 147-9. 160, 170, 179- 
82, 188 f , T93 f . 196-201, 223, 
238 fi , 245 272, 283, 302, 314 fi , 
326 

Magnusaon, 269, 276, 287, 290, 

335 

the Quiet, 184, 242-9, his 

appearance, 242, mode of life, 
243, his court and bird, 244, 
preparations against England, 
246, his death, 249 

Trygvesson, xvu, 5, 139, 301 

Olaf Sagas, 133, 135 f , 138, 14* f , 
159-61, 317, 219, 245, 390 
Onund Simonson, 359, 373, 395-7, 
407 

Oresund, 28, 89, 214, 302, 345 
Ore Thing, 129, 250, 355. 399. 405 
Orkedalen, 53 f , 194. 420 
Orkneys, xv, 66, 70, 7a-4, 85 ^ , *57, 
237, 261, 264, 272, 276, 336, 357 
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Orm Eilivson, Earl, 190, 194, ig6, 
343, 358 

King’s brother, 357, 386-8, 

397, 418, 422 

Oslo, 202, 212 f , 238, 318, 320, 344, 
^ 355, 369 385 f , 415 
Ottar Birtmg, 341, 351-3, 356, 361, 
382, 411 
Ouse, 225 
Oykd, 67 

Palestme, 169 f , 282-4, 299, 336 
Paul Torfinson, 225, 228, 261, 264, 
276 

Paul’s church (London), 220 
Perth, 361 

Peter Byrdesveui, 189, 341, 352-4 
Phihp Gyrdson, 331, 370, 395, 401 
Portugal, 278 

Quernbiter, 81, 105 

Ragnvald Bruseson, 157, 160 

More Earl, 67, 72 

Orkney Earl, 337 

Raumarike, 39-45, 52, 59-6l, 76, 
217, 344. 388 

Raumsdal, 56-8, 76, 118, 122, 253, 
342, 396, 399 
Reinald, Bishop, 327 f 
Rettibur, 329-33 
Rmanso (Ronaldsbav), 72 
Rmgenke, 46, 50-2, 65, 70, 76, 218, 
420 

Rogaland, 63, 82, 88 119 
Roger, Duke of Sicily, 281 f. 

RoU Ganger, 67 f , 72 

Krake, 29 f , 35 

Rome, 132, 271, 2S2, 287, 363, 407 

Roskilde, 144, 174 

Rouen, 219 

Rudolf, Bishop, x\u 

Russia, see Gardarike 

Saade Gjrd Baardson, 341, 350-3, 
361 

Saga Time, xu 
Sanda (Kintire), 262 
Saxland, 10, 29, 37, 74, 78, 144 
Scania, 37, 88 f, 146, 149, 153-5, 
174, 181-3 

Scarborough, 225, 360 f. 

Scotland, 66, 74, 85-7, 9°. 95, 225, 
262-4, 355, 359 

Sealand, 10, 15, 28, 89, 91, 146-52, 
174, 185, 239, 323 
Serkland, 7, 164, 169, 299 
Shetland, xv, 66, 87 
Sicily, 165, 169, 172, 271, 281 
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Sidon, Palestine, 233 I Thjostolf, Aaleson, 322, 341-4, 353, 

Sigfnd, Bishop, xi\ I 355, 361 

Haraldson, 63, 76, 79, 82 f. Tora, Torberg’s daughter, 184, 189, 

Sigtuna, 10, 31, 127-9, 173 193, 211 

Sigurd Hovardson, 373 f , 377-80, Torberg Arneson, 138, 184 

382-5, 394-6, 399-404 Toibjom Skakkescald, 358, 395, 407 

Kolbeinsou, 3 ^8, 353 f. Tord Sjaarekson, 107, 108 

Lade Earl, 79, 84, 83, gt, Tore Rognvaldson, 67, 72, 79 

94-8, 112-19 of Steig, 177-9, 241. 251-5, 

Maguusson, 256, 264, 269, 288 

275-87, 290-313, 316-19 Torf-Einar, Earl, 70, 72, 86 

Mund, 321, 341, 349-55, Torfin Hausakliff, 87, 90 

358-70, 373, 399. 417 Toste Godwinson, 219, 221-3, 

Sigurdson, 312 f , 324-6 227-32 

Slembcdegn, 335-4°, 345-50. Toten, 39, 42, 45, 52, 76 
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BIOGRAPHY — continued 
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Napoleon. Life of. By J. G. Lockhart 3 
Nelson. Life of. By Robert Sonthey. 52 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Anthology of Proao. Compiled and Edited by Mlaa S. L. Edwards. 675 
Arnold's (Matthew) Essavs. Introduction by Ci. E. Chesterton. 115 

» •» Study of Celtic Literature, and other Clitic^ E^ys 

with Supplen^ut by Lord Strangford, etc. 458 ' 
(See also Poltrst) 

Bacon's E&sa>s. Introduction by Oliphunt Smeaton. 10 
(See also Philosophy ) 

Bagehot's Literary Studies. 2 yols. Intro, by George Sampson. 620-1 
Belloc's (Hilaire) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 948 
Brown's Bab ond his iTiends, etc. 116 

Burke’s Rejections on the French Heyolutlon and contingent Essava 
Introduction by A. J. Grieye, M.A^ 460 ^ 

(See also Oratory) 

Canton's (li^iUiam) The Inyioible Playmate, W. V., Her Book, and In 
(See also For Young People) [Memory of W. V. 566 
Carlyle's Essays. 2 vols. With Notes by J. Bussell Lowell. 703-4 
„ Past and Present. Introduction by B. W. Emerson. 608 
„ Sartor Hesartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 278 
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Costiglione's The Courtier. Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Intro- 
duction by W. H. D. House 807 
L Century of Essays, A. An Anthology of English Essayists. 653 
Chesterfield’s (Lord) Letters to his Son. 823 
L Chesterton's (G. K.) Stones. Essays, and Poems. 913 
Coleridge's Biograpbia Literana. introduction by Arthur Symons. li 
„ Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare, etc. Ibi 
(See also Poetry) 

L De la Mare’s (Waiter) StoriC'f. E^'iays, and Poems. 940 
Be Qmncey's (Thomas) Opium Eater. Intro, by Sir G. Douglas. 223 
,. „ The English Mail Coach and Other Writings. 

Introdm lion bv S. Hill Burton. 609 
(Su al&o Biography) 

Dryden's Dramatio Essays. With an Introduction by W. H. Hndson. 568 
Elyot's Gouemotir. Intro, and Glossary by Prof. Poster Watson. 22r 
L Emerson's Essays. First and Second Senes. 12 
L „ Nature, Conduct of Life, Essays from the ' Dial/ 322 
„ Representative Men. Introduction by £. Bbys. 279 
„ Society and Solitude and Other Essays. o(i7 
(Ser also PorTRY) 

Florio's Montaigne. Iniroduction by A. B. Waller, M.A. 3 yols. 440<-3 
Froude’s Short Studies. Vols. 1 and II. 13, 705 
(See also History and Biooraphy) 

GUfillan's Literary I’ortraits. Intro, by Sir W. Kobertson NicoU. 348 
Goethe's Conyersations with Eckermann. Intro, by Havelock Elhs, 
Sal. (Gee a/ao Fiction and Poetry) 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the orld and The Bee. Intro, by B. Cburoh. 90I 
(Gee also Fiction and I'osrBT) 

Hamilton's The Federalist al9 

Uazlitt's Lectures on the EngU>Jh Comic Writers, 'ill 

„ The Bound Table and Shakespeare's CbarOLtors. 65 
Spirit of the Age and Leotures on English Poets. 459 
,, Table Talk, 321 

„ Plain Speaker, Intro dnotton by P. P. Howe, 814 
HoIiqos’b Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 66 
„ Poet at the Breakfast Table. 68 
„ Professor at the Breakfast Table. 67 
L Hudson's (W. H.) A Shepherd's Life. Introduction by Ernest Bhys. 926 
Hunt's (Leigh) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. B. Priestley, 829 
I. Huxley's (Aldous) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 935 
Irving’s Sketch Book of GoofiCrey Cxavon. 117 
(Gee aUu Biookafuy and History) 

L Lamb's Essays of Elia. Introduction by Augustine Blrroll. 14 
(/See also Biography aavi Fob Young Prople) 
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1 SSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES — continued 

1 Audor’d Imaginary Com oreations and Poems: A selection. Edited 
>Mth Introduction by Havelock £Uis. 890 
1 8 (James Russell) Among My Books. 607 

Mtuniila^ ’s Essays 2 vole. Introduction toy A. J. Grieve. H A. 225-G 
Miscellnneoua Essays and The Lays oi Ancient Rome. 439 
(&fe also Histort and Oratory) 

Mat hisrelirs Prince Special Trans, and Intro, by W. K. Marriott. 280 
(See alw History) 

I^fartinengo CoMiresco (Countess): Essays In the Study of Folk-Songs. G73 
A'azzinrt Putics of Man, etc ^troduotion by Thomas Jones. M A. 224 
Milton's Aieopagitica. etc. Introduction by Professor C. E. Vaughan. 795 
(&ee also Poetry) 

L Milford's Onr Village Edited, with Intro., by Sir John SQUire. 927 
Montagu's (Ladv) Letteia lulroductlon by R. Brimloy Johnson. 69 
lso^^znan'a On the Scope and Hature of UniYorsity Education, and a 
paper on Christianity and Soientiilo Investigation. Introduction bv 
Wilfred Ward 723 

(See also Phtlosopht) 

Osborne's (Dorothy) Letters to Sir William Temple. Edited and con 
notated by Judge Parry. 674 

Penn's The Peace of Europe Some Fruits of Solitude, eto. 724 
Prelude to Poetry, The. Edited bv Ernert Rhys. 789 
Reynold's Disconrees Introduction by L. March PhilUpps. 118 
Rhys's New Hook of Sense and Nonsense. 813 
Rousseau's Emile. Translated by Barbara Foxley. 518 
(See also Philosophy and Theoloot) 

Ruskin's Crown of Wild Olive and Ccstus of Aglaia 323 
.. Elements of Draw mg and I^erspective. 217 

Ethics of the Dust Introduction bv Grace Rhys 28) 

„ Modem Painters. 6 to1b. Introduction bv Lionel Oust 208-12 
„ Pre-Rapbaelitism. lectures nn Architecture and Painting, 
Academy Notes, 1855-9, and Notes on the Turner Gallery 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 218 
I, „ Sesame and Lilies, The 'Two Paths, and The of the Golden 
River Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge 219 
„ Seven Lamps of Architecture Intro, by Selwyn Image 207 
„ Stones of Venice. 3 vols Intro, by L. March Pbillipps 213-15 
„ Time and Tide with other Essays. 450 

„ L lit o This Last The PoUtical Economy of Art. 216 

(iSce also For Toung People) 

Spectator, Ihe. 4 vols. Introduction by G. Gregory Smith 104-7 
Spencer's (Herbert) Essays on Education. Intro, bv C. W Eliot. 504 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and Journal and Letters to EJiza. Inuo 
by George Saintsbury. 796 
(bee also Fiction) 

Stevenson's In the South Seas and Island Nights' Entertainments. 769 
L i. Virgmibus Puerisqae and Familiar Studios of Men and 
Books 705 

(Ses also Fiction, Poihry, and Travel) 

Swift's Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, eto* 347 
(See also Biography and Fiction) 

Swinnerton's (Frank) The Georgian Literary Scene. 943 
Table 7 oik. Edited by J. O. Thornton. 906 

Taylor s (Isaac) Words and Places, or Etvmoloincal DIiiHtratlons of 
Bibtory, Ethnology, and Geography. Intro, by Edward Thomas 517 
Thackciu^’s (W. M.) The English Uumorisls and 'ihe Four Georges. 
Introdnction by Waiter Jerrold, 610 
(See also Fiction) 

Thoreau'e Walden, Introduction by Walter Raymond. 281 
Trench's On the Study of Words and English Past and Present. Intro- 
duction by George Sampson. 788 
Tytler’b Jtssay on the Priucipies of Translation. 168 
Walton's Compleat Angler. Introduction by Andrew Lang, 70 
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FICTION 


Almard*B The Indian Scent. 428 

Ainsworth’s (Harrison} Old St Paul’s. Intro, by W. B). A. Axon. 52S 

„ „ The Admirable Crichton. Intro, by E Rhys. 804 

L „ ,• The Tower ol London. 400 

„ t, Windsor Castle 709 

,, ,, Rookwood. Intro, by Prank Swinnerton. 870 

American Short Stories ot the Nineteenth Century. Edited by John 
Coumos. 840 

L Austen’s (Jane) Emma. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 24 

Mansfleld Park. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 23 
Northanerer Abbey and Persuasion. Introduction by 
R. B. Johnson. 25 

Pride and Prejudice. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 22 
Sense and Sensibility. Intro, by H B. Johnson 21 
Balzac’s (Honord de) Atheist’s Maas. Preface by Geoige Saintsbury. 229 
Catherine de Mddioi. Introduction by George 
Saintsbory. 419 

Cbnst in Flanders. Introduction by George 
Salntsbury. 284 

Cousin Pons. Intro, by George Samtsbury. 463 
Eugdnie Grandet. Intro, by George Samtsbury. 169 
Lost Illusions. Intro, by George Samtsbury. 656 
Old Goriot. Intro, by George Samtsbury. 170 
The Cat and Racket, and Other Stones. 349 
The Chouans. Intro by George Samtsbury. 285 
The Country Doctor. Intro. George Samtsbury. 630 
The Country Parson. 686 
The Quest of the Absolute. Introduction by George 
Salntsbury. 286 

The Rise and Fail of OOsar Blrotteau. 596 
The Wild Aaa’e 8km. Intro. George Salntsbury. 26 
TJrsule Mlrouet. Intro, by George Samtsbury. 733 
Barbuase’s Under Fire. Translated by Fltzwater Wray. 798 
Bpnnett’s (Arnold) The Old Wives* Tale. 919 
Blackmore's (R. D.) Loma Doone. 304 

Sorrow’s Lavengro. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 119 
,, Romany Rye. 120 
(See also Travbl) 

BrontO’s (Anne) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and Agnes Grey. 685 
(Cbsi'lotte} Jane Eyre. Introduction by May binclalr. 287 
” „ Shirley. Introduction by May Sinclair 288 

" „ The Professor. Introduction by May Sinclair. 417 

" „ Yillette. Introduction by May Sinclair. 351 

L \\ (Emily) Wutherlng Heights 243 

Burney’s (Fanny) Evelina. Introduction by R. B. Johnson 352 
Butler’s (Samuel) Erowhon and Erowbon Revisitod. Inti eduction by 
Desmond MocCortby. 881 
The Way of All Flesh. Intio. by A. J. Hopp6, 805 
Collins* (Wllklo) The Woman In White. 404 
L Conrad's Lord Jim. Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Qrahame. 025 
L Converse’s (Florence) Long WIU. 328 

Dana’s (Richard H.) Two Years before the Mast. 588 
Daudet’B Tartarln of Tarascon and Tartarin of the Alps. 423 
Defoe’s Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Intro, by G. A. Altken 
Captain Singleton. Introduction by Edward Garnett. 74 [837 
" Journal of the Plague Year. Introduction by G. A. Altken. 280 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. Introduction by G. A. Altken. 283 
” (Sec also Fob YouNO People) 

ntTAPT.M Dickbnb* Works. Each volume with an Intro, by G. 1C. Chesterton. 

American Notes. 290 

L Bamabv Rudge. 76 
L Bleak Houee. 236_ 


Child’s History of England. 
L Ohrlstmas Books. 239 


291 


I. Christmas Stories. 414 
I. Da'rid Coppertlold. 242 
L Dombey and Son. 240 
Edwin Drood. 725 
ii Great Expectations. 234 
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FICTION — continued 


Charles Diceeks* Works — conix-nued 
Hard Times. 292 

L Little Dorrlt. 293 L 

L Martin Chuzzlewit 241 
L Nicholas Nickleby. 238 
L Old Curiosity Shop. 173 i. 

L Oliver Twist. 233 

Dlsraeirs Conlnershy. 

Do0toavkBy*s 


Our Mutual Friend. 294 
Pickwick Papers 235 
Reprinted Pieces. 744 
Sketches by Boz 237 
Tale of Two Cities. 103 
Uucommerci^ Traveller. 
Introduction by Langdon Davies. 535 


536 


(i* yodor) Crime and Punishment. Introduction by 
Lauren<» Irving. 601 
„ t. Letters from the Underworld and Other Tales 

Translated by O. J. Hogarth 634 
•• Poor Folk and the Gambler. Translated by C. J. 

Hogarth 711 

M •• The Possessed. Introduction by J. Middleton 

Murry. 2 1018. 861-2 

M at The House of the Dead, or Prison Life in Siberia 

Introduction by Madame Stepnlak 533 
,, o The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by Con 

stance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
„ The Idiot. 682 

Dn Maurlor's (George) Trilby Introduction by Sir Gerald du Maurier 
With the original illustrations. 863 
Dumas' Black T^ip. Introduction by Bmest Rhys. 174 
„ Chicot the Jester. 421 

„ Le Chevalier de Maleon Rouge Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
M Marguerite de Valois (‘La Reme Margot'). 326 
ft The Count of Monte Cristo 2 vols. 393 4 

„ The Forty-Five 420 

,, The Three Musketeera. 81 

„ The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 3 vols 593-5 
M Twenty Years After. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 176 
Edgar's Cressy and Poictlers Introduction by Ernest Ithvs 17 
u Ruzmymede and Lincoln Fair. Intro, by L. £ Hughes. 320 
(See also For Younq People) 

Edgeworth's Castle Rackreut and The Absentee. 410 
I Eliot's (George) Adam Bede. 27 
Felix Holt 353 
Middlemarch 2 vols 854-5 

Mill on the Floss. Intro Sir W. Robertson NlcoU 62 ^ 
Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks. 231 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 468 

Silos Mamer. Introduction by Annie Matbeson 121 
English Short Stones. An Antbolc^. 743 
Erckmann-Cbalrian’s The Conscript and Waterloo 354 

„ „ The Story of a Peasant. Translated by C 

Hogarth. 2 vols. 706-7 
Fenlmore Cooper’s The Deerslavor 77 

„ t. The Last of the Mohicans 79 

„ „ The Pathfinder. 78 

ft R> The Pioneers. 171 

„ The Frame. 172 

Perrier's (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L Morrow 816 
Fielding's Amelia Intro, by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 852-3 

,, Jonathan Wild, and The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. 877 
.. Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Saintsbury 467 
„ Tom Jones. Intro, by George Salntsbui y 2 vols. 355-6 
Flaubert's Madame Bovary. Translated by Eleanor Itorx-Avellng 
Introduction by George Salntsbnry. 808 
„ Salammbfi. Translated by J. S. Chartres. Introduction b.> 
Professor F. O. Green 869 

French Short Stones of the 19th and 20th Centuries. Selected, with 
an Introduction by Professor F. O. Green* 896 
Galsworthy's (John) The Country House. 917 
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Galt*B Annals of a Parish Introduction by BalUie Macdonald. 427 
Oaskeirs (Mrs) Cousin rhillls, ate Intro by Thos Seccombe. 615 
L M Cranford 83 

** Mary Barton Introdnction by Thomas Seccombe. 598 

„ Sylvia's Lovers Intro by Mrs I Ills Chad\\ick. 524 

Ghost Stories Edited by John H impden Qo£ 

{See also Poarav am> UuAi^) 

Glelg's (G. R ) The Suhaltem 708 

Goethe's Wilhelm Melster. C^arlvle's Translation 2 vols 599-600 
(Sec also Essats and Poetry) 

Gogol's (Kicol) Bead Sonlh Translated by G J. Hogarth. 726 
•I f, laras Bulba and Other Tales 740 
L Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield Introduction by J M D. 205 
(iSee also Essats and Poetry) 

Goncharnv's Oblomov Tran«>lAted by Natalie Duddlngton 878 
Gorki's Through Russia Translated by C J Hogarth 741 
Harte's (Bret) Luck of Roaiing Camp and other Tales 681 
L Hawthorne's The House of the Seven Gables Intro Ernest Rhys. 170 
,, The Soarlet Letter 122 

„ The Biithcdale Romance 502 

„ The Marble Faun Intro by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 

„ Twice Told Tales. 531 

(See also For Youno People) 

L Hugo's (Victor) Lea Mls4rahles Intro by S. R. John 2 vols 363-4 
L M «• Notre Dame Introduction by A C Swinburne 422 
,, „ Toilers of the Sta Introduction bv Ernest Rhys 500 

Italian Short Stones Edited by B Pettoello 870 
James's (G P. R ) Richelieu Introduction by Rudolf Diroks 357 
L James's (Henry), The Turn of tho Screw and The Aspern Papers 912 
JellerlGs's (Richard) After London and Amaryllis at tho Fair Intro, by 
David Garnett 9ol 

(See also For Yottno People; 

Kingsley's (Charles) Alton Locke 462 
L ,, „ Eereward tho Wake Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 296 

„ „ Hypatia 230 

t Westward Hoi Introduction by A. G Grieve. 

„ „ Yeast 611 

(See also Poetry and For Youvo People) 

„ (Henry) Geoffrey Hamlyn 416 
„ „ Rayenshoe 28 

L Lawrence's (D H ) The White Peacock 914 
Lever's Harry Lorrequer Introduction by Lewis Melville 177 
l Loti's (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman Translated bv W P. Baines. 

Lo\er*s Handy Andy Introduction by Ernest Rhys 178 
L Lytton's Harold Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 
L „ Last Days of Pompeii 80 

Last uf the Barons Introduction by R G. Watkm 18 
„ lUenzt Introduction by £ H Blakoney, M A 532 
(See also Travel) 

MacDonald's (George) Sir Glbble 678 
(See also Romanob) 

Manning's Mary Powell and Deborah's Diary. Introduction by Katherine 
Tynan (Mrs Hinkson) 824 
Sir Thomas More Introduction by Ernest Rhys 19 
Marryat's Jacob Faithful 618 

L Idr Midshipman Easy Introduction by R B Johnson 82 

,, Perclval Keene Introduction by R Brunley Johnson 358 
Peter Simple. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 232 
The King's Own. 580 
(See also Fob Younq People) 

L Maugham's (Somerset) Cakes and Ale. 932 

Maupassant's Short Stories Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro- 
duction by Gerald Gould 907 , „ ^ ™ * t»i. 

MelviUe's (Herman) Moby Biok. IntroduotioD by Ernest Rhys 
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3felriU6*fl (Herman) Omoo. Intro^uofclon by Ernest Rhys. 297 
L M Typee. Intniduetlon by Ernest Hbys. 180 

L Meredith's (George) The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 016 

M^rimde's Carmen, with Provost's Manon Lescaut. Intro, by Philip 
Mlckiewlcz's (Adam) Pan Tadeusz. 842 [Henderson. 834 

Modern Short Stones. Edited by John Hadfield. 954 
L Moore's (George) Esther Waters. 633 
Miilock's John Halifax, Gentleman. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 
Neale's (J. M.) The Fall of Constantinople 655 
Paltock's (Robert) Peter Wilkins; or. The Flying Indians. Introduction 
by A H. Bullen. 676 

Pater's Marius the Epicurean. Introduction by Osbert Durdett. 903 
Peacock's Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 327 
L Foe's Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Intro, by Padralc Colum. 336 
(See al 3 o Poetry) 

Pr^Tost's Manon Lescaut, '^th M6rim5e's Carmen Introduction by 
L Priestley's Angel Pavement. 938 [Philip Henderson. 834 

Pushkin's (Alexander) The Captain's Daughter and Other Tales. Trans 
by Natalie Duddington. 898 

Quiller-Coucb's (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864 [2 vols. 865 >mi 

RadcUfle's (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho. Intro, by R. Austin l<*reenian 
L Reade*s(C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro. byA. C Swmburne. 29 
„ Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. 290 
Richardson's ^Samuel) Pamela. Intro by G. Saintsbury. 2 vols. 683-4 
„ „ Clarissa. Intro, by Prof.W. L. Ph^ps. 4 vols. 882-5 

Russian Authors, Short Stories from. Trans, by R. b. Townsend. 758 
Sand's (George) The Devil's Pool and Francois the Wolf. 534 
Scheflel'a Ekkehard: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 
Scott's (Michael) Tom Cringle's Log. 710 
Sir Walter Scott’s Works ; 

Abbot, The. 124 L Ivanhoe. Intro. Ernest Rhys 16 

Anne of Gelcrsteln. 125 L STenilworth. 135 

AntRfuary, The. 126 Meoaetery, The. 139 

Black D^arf and Legend of Old Mortality. 137 

Montrose. 128 Peveril of the Peak. 138 

Bride of Lammermoor. 129 Pirate, The. 139 

Cutle Dangerous and the Sur* Quentin Durward. 140 

geon's Daughter. 130 Rodgauntlet. 141 

Count Robert of Paris. 131 Bob Roy. 142 

Fair Maid of Perth. 132 St. Ronan's Well. 143 

Fortunes of Nigel. 71 Talisman, The. 144 

Guy Mannonng. 133 W^averley. 75 

Heart of Midlothian, The. 134 Woodstock. Intro, by isdward 
Highland Widow and Betrothed. 127 Garnett. 72 
(See also BioGRATirr and Poetry) 

Shchedrin's The Golovlyov Family. Translated by Natalie Duddington 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. 908 
Shelley's (Mary Wollstonecraft) Frankenstein. 016 
bhoppard’s Charles Auebester. Intro, by Jessie M. Middleton. 605 
Shorter Novels, Vol. I. Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Phihu 
Henderson. 824 

„ „ Vol. 11. Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Henderson. 841 

„ ,. Vol. HI. Eighteenth Century (Beokford's Vathek, 

Walpole's Castle of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’s 
Rasselas). 856 

Sienklowicz (Henryk). Tales from. Edited by Monica M. Gardner. 871 
Smollett’s Perogime Pickle. 2 vols. 838-t 

„ Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodges. 790 
Stendhal's Scarlet and Block Translated by C. K, Scott MoncreUr. 
2 vols. 945-6 

L bteme's Tristram Shandy. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 017 
(Sm also EB8AT8) t 
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FICTION — continued 

Bteyenson's Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. The Merry Men» and Other Tales 
f* The Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow, 784 [767* 
„ Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 7G3 

St. Ives. In^oduction by Ernest Rhys. 904 
(See also Essays. Pos'rRY. and Travel) 

Surtees' Jorrooks* Jaunts and Jollities. 817 

Swift's Gulliver’s Travels. Unabridged Edition, with contemporary 
maps. Introduction by Harold Williams. 60 
L Tales of Detection Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy L Sayers. 928 
Thackeray's Rose and the Ring and other stories. lutio. Walter Jerrold. 

Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 [359 

Newcomes. Intiodnction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 465<-6 
Pendennis. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425-6 
Roundabout Papers. 687 

Vanity Fair, Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 298 
Virginians. Introduction by waiter Jerrold. 2 vols. 507-8 
{Sts also Essays) 

L Tolstoy's Anna Karenina. Trans byRochelleS. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
„ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by O J. Hogarth. 591 
„ Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 
„ War and Peace 3 vols. 525-7 
TroUope's (Anthony) Barchester Towers. 30 
„ „ Dr Thorne. 360 

„ „ Framiey Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 181 

,, ,, The Golden Lion of Granpbre. Introduction bv 

8ir Hugh Walpole. 761 

„ „ The Last Obrouicles of Barset. 2 vols. 391-2 

M Phineaa Finn. Intro, bv Sir Hugh Walpole. 2 vols. 
„ „ The Small House at Aliington. 361 [832-3 

„ „ The Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 

Turgenev's Fathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 742 
„ Liza Translated by W. R. S. Balaton. 577 

„ Virgin Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 

L Voltaire's Oandido and Other Talcs. 936 
L Walpole's (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill. 918 
L Well’s (H. G.) The Tima Machine and The Wheels ol Chance. 915 
Whyte-Melville's The Gladiators. Int^diiction by J. Mavrogordato. 628 
Wood’s (hlrs Henry) The Chonmngs. 84 

Woolf's (Virginia) To the Lighthouse. Intro, by D. M. Hoare. 949 
Yonge's (Charlotte M.) The Dove In the Eagle's Nest. 329 

„ „ The Heir of Redolyfle Intio MrsMeynell. 862 

{Sfs also For Youno PaoFLL) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germinal. Tianslated by Havelock Ellis. 897 

fflSTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Cbronlcle, The. Translated by Jamss Ingram. 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, etc. Introduction by Vide, D. Scadder. 478 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 85 
L Carlyle’s French Revolution Introduction by H. Belloo. 2 vols. 31-2 
(Bes also Bioobafhx and Bssayb) 

Creasv’s Decisive Battles of tbs World. Introduction by E. Rhys. 300 
De JolnvUle (Bee ViUebardouin) 

Duniy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vote. 737-8 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. S3 

Greece under lue Romans. 185 

Fronde’s Henry VIII. Intro, by LlowoUvn Williams, M P. 3 vole. 372-4 
.. Edward VI. Intro, by BlewoUvn VriUiams, M P , B C.L. 376 
Mary Tudor. Intro, by Ldsivellyn V, lUmms, 31.P., B.C.L. 4t7 
„ History ot (Jueon Elizabeth’s Benin. 6 vole. Completing 
Froude’s ’History of England,' m 10 vols, 583-7 
(See also Essatb and BiooBAPBr) 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduo- 
tion and Notes, by Obpbant Smeaton, M.A. 6 vols. 434-6, 474-6 
(See also BiO(]iiAFB;) 
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Green's Short History of the Bn^lish People Edited and Reylsed bv 
I Tecil Tane with an Appendix bv R P inrlov BA 2 vols 727-8 
Grotc 3 History of Greece Intro bv A D Lindi^ay 12 vols 186—97 
Hallazu « (Henrv) Constitutional Histi^ry of Fii,;ld.iid 3 vols 621-3 
Holii]«ihed b Chronicle as used in Shakespeare's Plays Inteoduction by 
Piofcssor AUardyce Nicoll 800 
Irving: 8 (l^uahmiTton) Conquest of Granada 478 
(&ee also Ess its and Biogr^piit) 

Josephus' Wars of the Jews Introduction by Dr Tarob Hart 712 
Lntzow B Bohemia An Histoncal Sketch Introduction by President 
T G Llasiryk Revised edition 432 
Macaulay b Historv of Gngrland 3 vols 34-6 
(See also Essats and Oraiort) 

Maine’s (bir Henry) Ancient Law 734 

Mcnvale 8 History of Rome {An Introductory vol to Gibbon ) 433 

Mignet b (F A M ) Ihe Fiench Resolution 713 
Miiman’s History of the Tews 2 vols 377-8 

Momm^^en s History of Home li in-slated by W P Dickson LL D 
With a review of the work by E A Freeman 4 vols 542-5 
Motley 8 Dutch Republic 3 vols 80-8 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac 2 vols 302-3 

Paston Letters The Based on edition of Knight Introduction by 
Mrs Archer Hind, M A 2 vols 752-3 
Pilgrim 1 athers The Introduction by John Mascflold 480 
X Pinnow b History of Germany Tmnslated by M R Brallsford 929 
Political 1 iberty, The Growth of A bource Book of English History 
Arranged by Ernest Rb) 3 745 [M A 2 vols 397-8 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico ^ ith Introduction bv Thomas Seccombe 
„ Conquest of Peru Intro by Thomas beccombe, M A 301 
Sismondi's Italian Republics 250 

Staule> *e Lectures on the Eastern Church Intro byA J Grieve 251 
Tacitus Vol I Annals Intriduction by L H Blakeney 273 
M Vol 11 Agricola and Germania Intro L H Blakeney 274 

Ihierrv 8 Borman Conquebt Intro b> J A Price BA 2 vo*s 19S 9 
VUlebardoum and De JomviUe’s Chronicles of the Ciusades Iranslatod 
with Introduction, by Sir F Marvials C B 333 
Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV Translated by Martyn P Pollack 780 

ORATORY 

Anthology of British Histoncal Speeches and Orations Compiled bv 
Ernest Rhys 714 

Bnght’s (John) Speeches Selected with Intro by Joseph Sturge 2o2 
Burke's American Speeches and Lettem 340 (<See also Essats) 
Demosthenes Select Orations 548 

Fox (Charles James) Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period) 
Edited with Introduction by Irene Cooper Willis M A 759 
Lincoln s Speeches, etc Intro by the Kt Hon James Bryce 206 
(See also Bioorapht) 

Macaulay s bpeeches on Politics and Literature. 399 
{See also Essats and H^'OBT) 
l^itt’s Orations on the War with Fiance 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

1 A Kempis* Imitation of Christ 484 

Ancient Hebrew Literature Being the Old Testament and Apo^ypha. 

Arranged by the Rey R B Tavlor 4 vols 253-6 
Aristotle, Ihe Nlcomachean Ethics of Translated by D P. Chase 
Introduction by Professor J A Smith 547 
(See also Classical) 

Bacon’s The Advancement of Learmng 719 (Ses also Essays) 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principles of Human Knowlet^e, New Theory of 
Vuion. With Introduction by A D Lindsay. 483 
zo 
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Boehme's (Jacob) The Signature of All Thugs with Other Writings 
Introduction by Clifford Baz 569 
Browne's Religio Medici etc Xntvo by Professor C H Herford 92 
Bunran's Grace Aboundug and Mr Badman Introduction by G B 
Harrison 815 (See also Roman cs) 

Burton's (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson 3 vola 886—8 

Butler 6 Analogy of Religion Introduction by Rev Ronald Ba\ne 90 
Descartes' (Rcn6) A Discourse on Method Translated by Profe&aor John 
Veitch Introduction by A B Lindsay S70 
T Ellis' (Havelock) belected Essays Introduction by J S CoUis 930 
L Gore's (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good life 924 

Hindu Scriptures Edited by Dr Nlcol Macmcol Introduction by 
Rabindranath Tagore 944 

Hobbes Leviathan I lited, with Intro by A D Lindsay M A 691 
Hookoi B Ecclesiaatical Polity Intro by Rev H Bayne 2 vola 201-2 
Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, and other Philosophical Works 
Introduction by A D Lindsay. M A 2 \ol8 548 9 
James (William) Selected Papers on Philosophy 739 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason Translated by J M D Meiklejohn 
Introduction by A D Lindsay, M A 909 
Keble 8 Ibe Christian Year Introduction by J C Sbairp 690 
King I dward VI Pilot and Second Prayer Books Introduction by the 
Rubt Rev Bishop of Gloucester 448 
[ Koran, 1 he Rod well s Imualation 380 

Latimer's Sermons Inti oduction bv Canon Beeching 40 
Law B Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 91 
Leibniz's Philosophical Writings Selected and trans by Alary Moms 
Introduction by <3 R Morns M A OOo 
Locke a Two Treatises of Gml Govoinment Introduction by Professor 
William S C^penter 751 

Molthus on the Principles of PopuU^on 2 vols 692-3 
Mill's (John Stuart) UtiUtananipm Liberty Representative Government 
With Introduction by A D Lindsav MA 482 
Subjection of Women (See W oUstonecr ift, M'li y» under Soibnoe) 
More's Ltopia Introduction by Judge O'Hagan 461 
N ew Testament Arrangi cl In tbe or ler in which the books came to the 
Christians of tbe First Century 93 
Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua Intro by Dr Charles Saroloa 636 
(6ee also Luaiis) 

NietzPi-he’slhus'^paKe/'irathustra Trans byA TilIeandM M Bozman 
Pau o 8 Rights of Man Introduction by G J’ Holyoake 7l8 [892 

PaafiRla PeuBdes lionalated bv W F Trotter Introduction by 
T S EUot 874 [C 1 E 403 

Ramajana and the Mahabharata, The Translated bv Romesh Dutt, 
Renan s Life of Jesu c Introduction by Right Rev Chas Gore D D 80o 
Rnbortsou B (P W ) ^irmons on Christian Doctnne and Bible bubjects 
Each Volume with Introduction by Canon Burnett 3 vols 37-9 
(Aole Ao 37 w ou< 0/ prml ) ^ ^ ^ 

Rnhineon's (W ade) Tbe Philosophy of Atonement ana Other Sermons 
Introduction by Rev F B Meyer 637 
Rousseau's (J J ) The Social Contract etc 660 (Sec also Bssats) 

^t Augustine's Confessions Dr Pusey's Translation 200 
r St Frmicis The I ittle Flowers, and Tbe Life of St rmncls 486 
Seeley's Ecce Homo Introduction by Sir Oliver Li^ge ’ 

Selection from bt Thomas Aquinas 

Somozo^Etbice etc Translated by Antow J Boyle With Intro 
duLtion by Professor Santayana 481 
Swedenborg's (Emmanuel) Heaven and HeU. 379__ 


305 


Edited by The Rev Father M C 


The Divine Love and Wisdom 635 
The Divine Piovidence (jo 8 
The True Christian Rclife,ioa 893 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo Saxon Poetry Edited by ProfesBor R K Gordon 791 
Arnolds (Matthew) Poems, 1840-66 mcludmg Ibyrala 334 
Ballads A Book of British Selected by R B Johnson 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher The Select Plays of Introduction by Professor 
Baker of Harvard Umvezsity 506 
BJomfion s Plays Vol I The Newly Married Couple Leonardo A 
Gauntlet Trans b} R Farquhaisou bhatp 625 
„ „ Vol 11 The Editor The Bankrupt and Iho King 

Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 696 
Blokes Poems and Prophecies Introduction by Max Plowman 792 
Browning's Poems. 1833-44 Introduction by Arthur Waugh 41 

, 1844-64 42 

, The Ring and the Book Intro by Chas W Hodell 503 
L Bums* Poems and Songs Introduction by J Douglas 91 
Byron's Poetical and Dramatic Works 3 yoIs 486-8 
Ckilderon Six Plays translated by Edward FitzGerald 819 
L Chaucer s Canterbury Tales Edited by Principal BurroU M A 307 
Colendge Golden Book of Edited by Stopford A Brooke 43 
(See also Essats) 

Cowper (William) Poems of Edited by H I'Anson Fausset 872 
(See tdao Bioorapst) 

Dante's Divine Comedy (Cary s Translation) Specially edited by 
Edmund (Gardner 308 

Donne s Poems Edited by H I'Anson Fausset 867 
Drydcn s Poems Edited by Bonam> Dobree 910 
Eighteenth Century Plays Edited by John Hampden 818 
Emerson s Poems Introduction by Professor Bakewell Tale. USA 715 
L English Religious Verse Edited by G Lacey Mar 937 
L Everyman and other Interludes, including eight Miracle Plays Edited 
by Ernest Rhys 381 

L FitzGerald s (Edward) Omar Khayydm and Six Plays of Calderon 819 
Goethe a Faust Ports I and IT Trans and Intro by A G Latham 33o 
(See also Essatb and 1 icrrios) 

h Golden Book of Modem English Poetry, The Edited by Thomas Cold 
well 921 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems The Edited br rmesf Rhys 746 
Goldsmith s Poems and Plays Introduction by Austin Dobson 415 
(See also E^sa^s and Fiction) 

Gray s Poems and Letters Introduction by John Drinkwater 628 
Hebbel s Plays rranslated with an introduction by Dr C K Allen (>94 
Heme Prose and Poetry 911 

Heiberts lemple Introduction by Fdward Thomas 309 
Herrick 6 Hesperides and Noble Numbers Intro by Ernest Rhys 310 
L Ibsens Brand Iranslated by F L Garrett 71(» 

.. Oho«ts The Warriors at Hclgeland and An Lnemy of the People 
rranslated by R Farquboison Sharp oo2 
, Ladv Inger of Ostraat Love s Comedy and The League of 
Youth IranMuted by R Farquharson Sharp 729 
.. Peer Oynt Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 747 
.. A Doll s House. The Wild Duck, and The Lady mom the Sea 
Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 494 
The Pretenders, Pillars of Society and ICosmorsholm Translated 
by R Sorqidiarson Sharp 659 

Jonson s (Ben) Plays Intro by Professor Scbellmg 2 vols 489-90 
Kalidasa Shakuntala Translated by Professor A W Ryder 629 
L Keats Poems 101 

Kingsley s (Charles) Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 793 
(Set also Fiction and For Youno Paopi^) 
li Langlands (William) Piers Plowman 571 

Lessing s Laocoon Minna von Bambelm, and Nathan the Wise 843 
L Longfellow B Poems Introduction by Katberme Tynan 382 

Marlowe's Plays and Poems Inta*oduotlon by Edward Thomas 383 

12 
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POETRY AND DRAMA — continued 

L Milton’s Poems Introduction by W H D Rouse 381 
(See also Esaats) 

Minor Ells»bethan Drama Vol I TragodT Selected wltb Introduction 
by ProfcsBor Thorndike Vol IT Comedr 491-2 
L Minor Poets of the 1 8th Century Edited by n I* Anson Faueset 844 
Minor Poeta of the 17th Century Edited by H Q Howarth 873 
L Modem Plavs 912 

Moll6ro*B Comedies Introduction by Prof P C Green 2 vole 830-1 
New Golden Treasury, The An Anthology of Songs and Lyrics 695 
Old Yellow Book The Introduction by Charles B Hodell 503 
Omar Ebayy&ro (The Rub&iydt of) Trans by Edward FitrOerald 810 
I Palgrave's Golden Treasury Introduction by Edward Dutton 96 
Percies Rollnues of Ancient English Poetry 2 \o)8 148-9 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Poems and Essays Intro by Andrew Lang 791 
(See also Piction) 

Pope (Alexander) Collected Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 760 
Proctor's (Adelaide A ) Legends and Lyrics 150 
Restoration Plays A Volume of Introduction b\ Edmund Gosse 604 
Rossetti's Poems and Translations Introduction by E (i Gardner 627 
Scott's Poems and Plays Tntro by Andrew Lang 2 yols 550-1 
(bee also Biographt and FicnoN) 

Shakespeare's Comedies lo3 

Historical Plays, Poems, and Sonnets 154 
Tragedies 155 

Shelley's Poetical Works Introduction by A H Hoazul 2 yols 257-8 
t Sheridan's Plays 95 

Spenser's Faerie Queone Intro by Prof J W Hales 2 yols 443-4 
„ Shepherd's Calendar and Other Poems Edited by Philip 
Henderson 879 ^ 

Steyenaon's Pooms-A Child's Garden of Verses, Underwoods Songs of 
Travel, Ballads 768 {8u also CasATs, Ficmov, and Travel) 

L Tebekbov Plays and Stories 9il 

Tennyson's Poems Vol I 1830 56 Introduction by Ernest Rhys 44 
, , Vol II 1857-rO 626 

Twenty One Act Plavs Selected by John Hampden 947 
55eb&ter and Ford Plays Selected, with Introduction by Dr G. B 
Harrison 899 

V hitman s (Walt) Leaves of Grass (I), Democratic Vistas, eto. 078 
Wilde (Obcar) Plavs Prose Writings and Poems 8o8 
Wor^wortb’s Shorter Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 203 
M Longer Poems Note by Editor dll 


REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography Many coloured and Una 
Maps HistorlcTl Gorettecr Index, etc 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature 4 19 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature 900 
Dates, Dictionary of 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs 2 vols 809-10 
Everyman's English Dictionary 776 

Literary and Historical Atlas 1 Europe Many coloured and line Maps; 

full Index and Gazetteer 496 
„ „ n America Do 553 

III Asia Do 663 

„ IV Africa and Australia Do 662 
Non Classical Mythology, Dictionary of 632 

Reader's Guido to Everyman's Library Revised edition, covering the 
first 950 vols 889 

Rogot's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 2 vols 630-1 
Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary Revised and Edited by E H 
Wiight'a An Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 655 IBlokcney, M A 495 
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ROAIANCE 

Ancassln and Klcolotte, with other Modicral Roioances. 497 
Boccaccio's Decameron. (Unabridged } Translated by J. M. Rigt; 
Introduction by Edward Hutton. 2 vols. 845-6 
L Diinyan’s Pilcriim's Progress. Introduction by Rot. H. E. Lewis. 204 
Burnt Njal, The Story of. Translated by Sir George Daseni. 558 
Cerrantes* Don Duixoto. Motteux'a Translation. Lockhart's Intro- 
duction 2 yols. 385-6 

Chr6tion de Troyes: Eric and Enid. Trant-lated, uith Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistar Comfort. 698 
French Medleys! Romances. Translated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histones of the Kings of Britain. 577 
Grettir Saga. The. Newly Translated by G. Amslie Hight. 699 
Gudrun. Done info English by Margaret Armour. 880 
Guest's (Lady) Mabinogion. Introduction by Rey. R. Williams. 97 
Heimskrmgla: The Olaf Sagas. Translated by Samuel Laing. Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beyeridge. 717 
M Sagas of the Norae Kings. Translated by Samuel Laing. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beyeridge. 847 
Holy Graal. The High History of the. 445 

Kalerala. Inlioduction by W. F. Kuby. F.L.S., F.E .S. 2 yols. 259-60 

Le Sage's The Adyentures of Gd Bias. Intro, by Anatule Le Bras. 2 yols. 
MacDonald's (George) Pbantastes: A Faene liomauce. 732 L437-8 

(See also FiCfiiON) 

Malory's Le Morte d' Arthur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 yols. 45-6 
L Morns (William). Early Romanc<». Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 261 
,, .. The Life and Death of Jason. 575 

Morte d'Aitliur Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A. Patou. 634 
Nibelungs. The Fall of the. Translated by Maigaiet Armour. 312 
Rabelais' The Heroic Deeds of Gargantua and Pantagrncl. Introduction 
by D, B. Wyndham Lewis. 2 yols. 826-7 
Waco's AilLurian Romance. Translated bv Lugcnc blason. La>a 
men's Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Patou. 578 


SCIENCE 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Cliyuust. 559 

Darwin's The Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 811 
(See aleo Ti<a\el) [E. F. Borman. 922 

L Eddli^on's (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physic^ World. Intro, by 
Euclid the Elements of. Todhuntcr’s Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Thomas Heath. K.C.B. 891 

Faraday's (JSIichael) Experimental Researches m Electricity 576 
Galton's Inquiries into Human Faculty. Boyised by Author. 263 
George’s (Henry) Progress and Porerty. 560 

Hahnemann's (Samuel) The Organon of the Rational Art of Ueallng. 

Introduction by C. K Wheeler. 6G3 
Harvey's Circulation of the Blood Introduction by Ernest Parkyn. 262 
Howard’s State of the Prisons. Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 835 
Huxley's Kssayb. Introduction by Sir Ohyer Lodge. 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay Sermons. Intro. Sir Oliy er Lodge. 498 
Lyell's Antiquity of Man. With an Introduction by R. H. itastaU. 700 
Marx’s (Karl) Capital. Translated by Eden and Cedur Paul. Intro- 
duction by G. D. H. Colo. 2 yols. 848-9 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. 103 

Owen’s (Robert) A New View of Society, etc. Intro, by G. D. H. Cole 799 
L Pearson’s (Kail) The Grammar of Science. 939 

Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 590 
Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations. 2 yols. 412-13 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering m 18o] 98 

White’s .Selbmne. Introduction by Principal Wm^e. 48 
WoUstouc craft (Mary), Tho Rights of Woman, wnth John Stuart MlU’a 
The Subieobon of Women. 886 ' 
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EVHRY^[AN’S LIBRARY • CLASSIFIED LIST 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

A. Book of the ‘Bounty.* Edited by Goopgo Mnckaue^s. ‘JoO 
Anson's Voyages. Introduction by John Masotield. 31U 
Bates* Naturalist on the Amazon. With lUuc»trations. 449 
Belt's The Naturalist in Nlcaragrua. Intro, by Aiiihi>ny Bl.'!:. PX.S. 561 
BotTow*B (George) The Gypsies In Spam. Intit). by EJwani Thomas. 66T 
>» » The Bible iu Spain. Intro, by Edwnra Thomas. 151 

f. M Wild Wales. Intro, by Theodore Waits-Dunton. 46 

{See also Fiction) 

Boswell's Tour in the Hebrides with Dr Johnson. 3S7 
(See alan BiooRApnr) 

Burton's (Sir Uichard) First Footsteps in East Africa. oOO 
Cobbett's Rural Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 2 role. 6S3-6 
Cook's Voyages of Discovery. 69 

Crdrecoeur's (H. St John) Letters from an American Farmer. 640 
Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle. 104 
{Sea alao Science) 

Defoe's Tour through England and Wales. Introduction by Q. D. H. 

(See alao Fiction) LCi^. 8S0-1 

Dennis' Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. 183-4 
Dufferln’a (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes. 409 
Ford's Gatherings from Spain, introdnetion by Thomaa Okey. 152 
Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. Intro, by Capt. K. F. Scott. 447 
Olraldos Cambrensls: Itinerary and Description of Waloa. 272 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 8 vols. 264. 265» 313. 314. 338. 339. 388» 380 
Klnglske's Eothon. Introduction by Harold Spender, M.A. 337 
Lane's Modem Egyptians. With many Illustrations. 315 
MandevUle's (Sir John) Travels. Introdnetion by Jules Biamont. 813 
Park (Mungo): Travels. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 203 
Peake. Passes, and Glaciers. Selected by £. H. Blakeney, M.A. 778 
L Polo's (Marco) Travels. Introduction by John Masefield. 306 
Roberts' The Western Avernus. Intro, by Cihinniugbame Grahame. 762 
Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 50 [Squatters. 766 

L Stevenson's An Inland Voyage. Travels with a Donkey, and Silverado 
(See alao Esdavs, Fictiok, and Foetrt) 

Stow's Survey of London. Introduction by H. B. Wheatley, 589 
Wakefield's Letter from Sydney and Other Writings on Colonization. 823 
Waterton's Wanderings in South America. Intro, by E. Selous. 772 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy. Intro, by Thomas Okey. 780 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Aesop's and Other Fables: An Anthology from all sonrcps. 657 
Alcott's Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 512 
L „ Little Women and Good Wives. Intro, by Grace Rhys. 248 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 
,» Moro FftiVy Tales. Illiutrated by Mary Shlllabeer. 822 
atitiiiJh of Fairyland. The Reign of King Oberon. 365 
„ „ The Reign of King Cole. 366 

Asgard and the Norse Heroes. Translated by 51r8 Boult. 689 
Baker's Cast up by the Sea. 539 
Ballontyne’s Coral Island. 245 

„ Martin RutUcr. 346 

„ Ungava. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 3 f» 

L Browne’s (Franccb) Granny's Wonderful Chair. Intro, by Doilie Radford. 
Bul^ch'a (Thomas) The Age of Fable. 473 [113 

„ „ Legends of Chariemague. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 556 

L Canton’s A Child’s Book of Saints. Illustrated by 1. H. Robinson. 61 
(See alao Essays) , 

L Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. Tbroogb the Looking-Glass, etc. lUus* 
trated by the Author. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 836 
Clarke's Tales from Chaucer. 537 
CoUodl’s Plnocchio; the Story of a Puppet. 538 
15 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


CLASSIFIED LIST 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE— 

Conyerse's (Florence) The Houae of Prayer 933 
(Set aho Ficriov) 

Ooy*8 (Sir G W ) Tales of Ancient Greece 721 
Defoe'e Hoblnson Cnuoe Illubtrated by J A Symin^oo 58 
(.See aiso Fiction) 

Dodffe's (Mary Mape^) Hans Brlnker or The Silver Skates 620 
Edgar's Heroes of Eofflaod 471 
(See also Fiction) 

Ewing's (Mrs) Jackanapes Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, illustrated by 
R Caldecott and The Story of a Short Life 731 
„ „ Mrs Overtbeway s Hemembrances 730 

Fairy Gold Illustrated by Herbert Cole 157 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights Dlnstrated 246 
Froissart s Chronicles 57 

Gatty B Parables from Nature Introduction by Grace Rhys 158 
Oriium 8 Fairy Talcs Illustrated by R Annlng Bel) 56 
Hawthorne s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales 5 
(See also Fiction) 

Howard's Ratthn the Reefer Introduction bv Guy Pocock 857 
. Hughes' Tom Brown s School Days Illustrated by T Robinson 58 
Ingelow'e (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy Illustrated by Dora Curtis 610 
Jefferies's (Richard) Bevls the Story of a Bov Intro by Guy Pocock 
Kingsley's Heroes Introduction by Grace Rhys 113 [850 

Madam How and Lady Why Introduction by O I Gardiner 
M A 777 

,, Water Babies and Glaucus 277 

(See alao Poetry and Fiction) 

Kingston's Peter the Whaler 6 
,, Three Midshipmen 7 

i Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare Illustrated by A Rackham 
(See alao BlooRAPar and Essays) 

Lear (and Others) A Book of Nonsense 80b 
Marryat s Children of the New Forest 247 

, LiUlo Savage Introduction by R Brimley Johnson 159 
„ Maeterman Ready InUnduction by R Brimley Johnson 160 

t. Settlers in Canada Introduction by R Brimley Johnson 370 

„ (Edited hv) Rattlln the Reefer 857 
(See also Fiction) 

Martlneau's Feats on the Fjords etc Illustrated bv A Rackham 429 
Mother Goose s Nursery Rhymes Illustrated 473 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls Edited by Guy Pocock 894 
Reid's (Mayne) The Boy Hunters of the Mississippi 583 

„ The Bov Slaves Introduction by Guy Pocock 797 

Ruskin's The Two Bovhoods and Other Passages 688 
(Sec alao Essays) 

j Sewell's (Anna) Black Beauty lUustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch ’^48 
Spyn 8 (Johanna) Hcidi Illustrations by Lizzie Lawson 431 
Story Book for Boys end Girls Edited by Guy Pocock 931 
Stowe 6 Uncle Tom s Cabin 371 

Swiss Family Robinson lUnstrations by Chas Polkard 430 
Verne’s (Jules) Abandoned 50 niustrations 368 

„ M Dropped from tbe Clouds 50 Illustrations 367 
^ „ Five Weeks in a Billoon and Around the World in Fighty 

Days TranHKted by Artbur Chambers and P Dosages 
„ „ Twenty Ihousand Leagues Under tbe Sea 319 [779 

„ M 1 be Secret of the Island 50 Illustrations 369 

Tonge's (Charlotte M ) Tbe Book of Golden Deeds 330 [o79 

,, ». The Lances of Lvnwood Ulus by Dora Curtis. 

,, „ The Little Duko Illustrated by Dora Curtis 470 

(See alao Fiction) 
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